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Military work threatens science 


Inan uncertain world, more governments are asking universities to help develop weapons. That’s a 


threat to the culture and conscience of researchers. 


belligerent and unpredictable leader has nuclear weapons, 

increasingly powerful missiles and many troops. South Korea 
is trying to counter that with technological superiority offered by its 
robust scientific infrastructure. But the nation’s efforts to enhance the 
technological superiority by using academics to pursue military goals 
have raised a furore. And South Korea is not the only country to court 
such controversy. 

In February, South Korea opened a centre at its premier research facil- 
ity, the Korea Advanced Institute of Science and Technology (KAIST) 
in Daejeon, in collaboration with the country’s leading arms manufac- 
turer, Hanwha Systems. Media reports said that the centre, known as the 
Research Centre for the Convergence of National Defence and Artificial 
Intelligence, would develop technologies that could be useful for more- 
advanced weapons, such as missiles that use artificial intelligence (AI) 
to control their speed and altitude and detect enemy radar in real time. 

There was an immediate backlash. Almost 60 AI and robotics 
researchers from around the world signed an open letter oppos- 
ing KAIST’s participation in an autonomous-weapons race. They 
threatened to cut all ties with KAIST. But this episode had a happy 
ending: KAIST’s president vowed that the centre wouldn't develop 
lethal weapons. The boycott was abandoned. This week, the letter’s 
author accepted an invitation to visit KAIST. 

But similar fault lines have been exposed elsewhere. Australian 
scientists continue to debate the government's 2014 defence-science 
partnerships programme, which has so far enrolled researchers from 
32 universities. And a 2016 decision by the European Commission 
to start funding defence research prompted 400 researchers to sign a 
petition attacking the move. 

In Japan, universities are split over whether they should take funds 
from the defence ministry’s Acquisition, Technology and Logistics 
Agency. Last year, the advisory board to the nation’s cabinet — the 
Science Council of Japan — called for researchers to boycott the work, 
and for institutions to set up special committees to evaluate the eth- 
ics and propriety of military-related research projects. According to 
survey results released by the council earlier this month, 46 of the 135 
universities polled have such a system in place. But 30 institutions 
have already allowed researchers to apply, and 41 have no intention 
of creating such a system. And the nation’s astronomical society has 
voiced support for the fund. It says that its young researchers believe 
that such work is acceptable if it falls within Japan’s policy of maintain- 
ing self-defence strategies. 

In the United States, university-based military research has long 
been a fixture, but the push in less-militarized countries points to ris- 
ing geopolitical uncertainty and instability around the world. Trying 
to improve defence capabilities in such circumstances is understand- 
able — the issue is where and how it should be done. 

More fundamentally, such research threatens core principles that are 
the bedrock of universities everywhere. A greater reliance on funding for 


S outh Korea is understandably nervous. To the north, a bellicose, 


militarized projects threatens the remit of independent and curiosity- 
driven research. It breaks down the bonds of trust that connect scientists 
around the world and undermines the spirit of academic research. The 
sharing of data and techniques through publications and collaborations 
has been the basis of peaceful collaborations even between researchers 
from countries that are at war with each other. If researchers need to 
question whether their contributions are going to feed development ofa 

weapon, they might — understandably — keep 


“The work their ideas to themselves. 

should Government initiatives around the world 
align witha seem to show that military funds will con- 
fundamental tinue to permeate universities. So be it. But the 
commitment researchers involved carry a heavy responsibil- 
tohumaneand __ ity. The work should align with a fundamental 


commitment to humane and life-saving appli- 
cations — drones that can deliver medical sup- 
plies to war-torn areas, or robots that can clear 
minefields, for example. The line is likely to be fuzzy. An AI navigation 
system seems relatively innocuous for an autonomous surveillance sub- 
marine, but in a nuclear submarine, it becomes the kind of application 
that the global research community protested against in South Korea. 
Still, as the South Korea example demonstrates, scientists have a crucial 
role in alerting the world to the potential dangers of emerging technolo- 
gies, and redirecting the trajectory of the research. Those researchers 
and institutions that pursue the technologies despite the risks need to 
remain transparent, so that their peers can not only judge the rigour of 
their science, but also ensure they steer clear of inhumane applications. m 


life-saving 
applications.” 


Checklist checked 


Nature authors say a checklist has improved 
reproducibility, but more needs to be done. 


munity, Nature announced that authors submitting manuscripts to 
Nature journals would need to complete a checklist addressing key 
factors underlying irreproducibility for reviewers and editors to assess 
during peer review. The original checklist focused on the life sciences. 
More recently we have included criteria relevant to other disciplines. 
To learn authors’ thoughts about reproducibility and the role of check- 
lists, Nature sent surveys to 5,375 researchers who had published in a 
Nature journal between July 2016 and March 2017 (see Supplementary 
information at go.nature.com/2vm2fxw and https://doi.org/10.6084/ 
m9.figshare.6 139937 for the raw data). 
Of the 480 who responded, 49% thought that the checklist had 


ha years ago, after extended discussions with the scientific com- 
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improved the quality of research published in Nature (15% disagreed); 
37% thought the checklist had improved quality in their field overall 
(20% disagreed). 

Respondents overwhelmingly thought that poor reproducibility is a 
problem: 86% acknowledged it as a crisis in their field, a rate similar to 
that found in an earlier survey (Nature 533, 452-454; 2016). Two-thirds 
of respondents cited selective reporting of results as a contributing factor. 

Nature's checklist was designed, in part, to make selective reporting 
more transparent. Authors are asked to state whether experimental 
findings have been replicated in the laboratory, whether and how 
they calculated appropriate sample size, when animals or samples 
were excluded from studies and whether these were randomized into 
experimental groups and assessed by ‘blinded’ researchers (that is, 
researchers who did not know which experimental group they were 
assessing). Of those survey respondents who thought the checklist had 
improved the quality of research at Nature journals, 83% put this down 
to better reporting of statistics as a result of the checklist. 

Is the checklist addressing the core problems that can lead to poor 
reproducibility? Only partly. Taken as a whole, the responses indicate 
that we need more nuanced discussions, and more attention on the inter- 
connected issues that result in irreproducibility: training, transparency, 
publishing pressures and what the report Fostering Integrity in Research 
by the US National Academies of Sciences, Engineering, and Medicine 
deems “detrimental research practices” 

Journals cannot solve this alone. Indeed, 58% of survey respondents 
felt that researchers have the greatest capacity to improve the repro- 
ducibility of published work, followed by laboratory heads (24%), 
funders (9%) and publishers (7%). 

What role, then, should publishers take? Reproducibility cannot be 
assessed without transparency, and this is what journals must demand. 
Readers and reviewers must know how experiments were designed and 
how measurements were taken and deemed acceptable for analysis; 
they need to be told about all of the statistical tests and replications. 


As such, the checklist (or ‘reporting summary’) provides a convenient 
tool for revealing the key variables that underlie irreproducibility in an 
accessible manner for authors, reviewers, editors and readers. 

Two studies have compared the quality of reporting in Nature jour- 
nals before and after the checklist was implemented, and with journals 
that had not implemented checklists. Authors of papers in Nature jour- 
nals are now several times more likely to state explicitly whether they 
have carried out blinding, randomization and sample-size calculations 

(S. Han et al. PLoS ONE 12, e0183591; 2017 


“Respondents and M. R. Macleod et al. Preprint at BioRxiv 
overwhelmingly _ https://doi.org/10.1101/187245; 2017). Jour- 
thought nals without checklists showed no or minimal 
that poor improvement over the same time period. Even 
reproducibility after implementation of the checklist, however, 


only 16% of papers reported the status of all of 
the crucial ‘Landis 4 criteria (blinding, rand- 
omization, sample-size calculation and exclusion) for in vivo studies 
— although reporting on individual criteria was significantly higher. 
Preliminary data suggest that publishing the reporting summaries, as we 
have done since last year, has resulted in further improvements. 

Fortunately, the trend indicated by the survey is positive. Most 
respondents had submitted more than one paper using the checklist. 
Nearly half of respondents said they had not considered the checklist 
until after they had written their first submission; that fell to 31% for 
subsequent papers, with authors more likely to consider the checklist 
while planning or performing experiments. Encouragingly, 78% said 
that they had continued to implement the checklist to some extent, 
irrespective of their plans to submit to a Nature journal in the future. 

Progress is slow, but a commitment to enforcement is crucial. That is 
why we make the checklist and the reporting of specific items manda- 
tory, and monitor compliance. The road to full reproducibility is long 
and will require perseverance, but we hope that the checklist approach 
will gain wider uptake in the community. m 


is aproblem.” 


Aid from Africa 


Africa’s genomics research will benefit from a 
new set of ethics principles. 


are all pejorative terms used to describe the practice of 

collecting biological samples, artefacts or data from develop- 
ing countries and analysing them elsewhere, with little input from — or 
credit given to — local scientists. Such practices are almost universally 
denounced by research funders and institutions in the global north. Yet 
the language still crops up, especially in disciplines such as genomics, 
for which the technology required to decode DNA at high volumes 
remains concentrated in wealthy countries. 

In human genomics, there has been a push to ensure that research on 
samples collected in developing countries — particularly in Africa — is 
anchored in local science and community engagement. One example 
of this is the Human Heredity and Health in Africa (H3 Africa) initia- 
tive, which is funded by the US National Institutes of Health and the 
London-based Wellcome Trust. Since 2012, it has funded genomics 
projects whose principal investigators are African, with several of 
the projects being managed locally from Kenya’ capital, Nairobi. 

As we report this week, the H3 Africa group has now published a 
guide for the ethical handling of genomic research and biobanking 
in Africa (see https://doi.org/10.1038/d41586-018-04685-1). It sets 
out to empower African researchers and communities, and to educate 
them on their rights in asking for greater control over how samples 
are collected, stored and used. It also contains rules of engagement for 
non-African institutions that are partnering with, or funding research 


H elicopter science. Sample safaris. Parachute research. These 
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in, Africa. It’s a useful guide, and draws on existing ethics policy 
documents. Many of its recommendations — such as avoiding token- 
istic participation by African researchers, and ensuring that research 
results are fed back to the communities that donated the samples — 
have been regarded as good practice in the field for some time. But, in 
reality, such practices are all too often still lacking. 

The fact that the document is derived from in-depth conversations 
with African researchers and ethics review boards gives it added legiti- 
macy. Perceptions can vary about whether partnerships are equitable or 
not, and it is not uncommon for northern partners to hold up projects 
as exemplary in terms of their equitability, with African participants in 
the same projects complaining of limited input. This framework should 
help, by allowing negotiating partners to sing from the same hymn sheet. 

Because it is voluntary, the framework’s impact will depend on its use 
by its target audiences. African research-ethics committees that preside 
over applications to carry out genetic research can use it to ensure that 
their decisions have the interests of Africans at heart. African researchers 
can draw on it to negotiate more-advantageous terms in partnerships. 
Research funders can encourage applicants to consider the framework 
when submitting proposals. African governments can use it to inform 
their rules guiding genomics research. And, perhaps most importantly, 
African communities can look to the framework for information about 
what to expect, or even demand, from their participation in research. 

Ultimately, the foremost priority of researchers, funders, regulators 
and ethicists should be to respect the rights and interests of the popula- 
tions studied. In the scramble for African genomes, such rights can 
easily be overlooked — especially in countries with weak governance, 
where research-ethics rules are outdated or where patient-rights 
groups are lacking. There is therefore a need for greater involvement by 
African governments and civil society, to ensure that genomic research 
is in the public’ interest, not just in the interests of the participating 
scientists — regardless of where they come from. = 
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WORLD VIEW  jennisicos son 


says Aaron Schaal. 


physicist Stephen Hawking for much of his life. And like he 

did, I need technology to communicate, as well as round-the- 
clock personal assistance to live independently; I can control only the 
movements of my eyes reliably. My family, supervisors and the German 
health-care system provide essential support. Hawking’s death last 
month renewed focus on accessibility in science. In my experience, 
there are too many obstacles in academia for people who have physical 
or mental-health conditions — and who have much to offer to science. 

As a 27-year-old doctoral student in mathematical physics, I study 
why time moves in only one direction. I rely on a very simplistic math- 
ematical model consisting of classical particles that interact through 
gravity. This should yield ideas for explaining the ‘arrow of time. 

Since I was two years old, I have had generalized 
dystonia — abnormal muscle tone caused bya rare 
metabolic disease called glutaric aciduria type 1. 
To communicate and write, I use an eyetracker on 
my computer or a colour-coded, plexiglass board 
that I designed myself, which has Latin and Greek 
letters, as well as numbers and mathematical 
symbols. Many of my colleagues have learnt to ‘lis- 
ten’ to me by tracking which symbols on the board 
Ilookat. At first, it can take nearly half an hour to 
understand a sentence. With practice, the process 
becomes relatively fast, especially if my conver- 
sation partner knows the context. With my PhD 
adviser, for example, this form of communication 
takes about three times as long as regular speech. 

When interacting with people who cart use the 
board, I communicate using my eyetracking device, which can produce 
synthesized voices in different languages, or with the help of personal 
assistants. The eyetracker allows me to type about two characters per 
second, assuming that I know exactly what I want to write, that my eye- 
tracker is optimally positioned and calibrated and that the word-predic- 
tion software is working well. To give a talk, I formulate the whole thing 
in full sentences first, so my assistant or laptop can then read it aloud. 

During my undergraduate studies, I had to request accommodations, 
such as extra time for exams. Professors rarely knew what to do: most 
had had no contact with anyone with a disability. Some couldn't imagine 
how I would be able to write exams at all. 

Things improved as more professors came to know me. The super- 
visors of both my bachelor’s-degree thesis and my master’s-degree and 
PhD work have strongly supported me, which has included dealing with 
bureaucracy. In my work as a teaching assistant, I have been treated 
extremely well. I create exercise worksheets, organize tutorials and 
maintain the website for the course lecture series. These are all things I 
can do from home, especially ifI am unable to go outside. All this shows 
that individual solutions do exist — ifa university is willing to find them. 

In 2015, I co-founded Chronically Academic, a global network that 
connects academics who have disabilities or chronic conditions. Our 


Ts topic I study happens to be similar to one that occupied 


A RESEARCH 
CAREER IS 


POSSIBLE 
IF YOU WANT IT 
AND HAVE SUPPORT. 
BUT IT COULD BE 


A BIT EASIER. 


Science must rise up to 
support people like me 


Institutions could do more to support researchers who have disabilities, 


website, which I set up and maintain, hosts resources for individuals 
and institutions (see https://chronicallyacademic.org). Last year, we 
published a series of articles on chronic illness in academia in The Soci- 
ological Review. Last month, some of us co-organized a conference at 
University College London called Ableism in Academia. Today, we have 
some 150 active members offering peer support and raising awareness. 
Our experiences show that a research career is possible if you really 
want it and have support from your family, supervisors and colleagues. 
But it could bea bit easier. Academics are often expected to move across 
countries or continents, which can be difficult for some people with 
certain disabilities, given large variations in health-care systems. Even 
those who remain in one place must attend conferences. Flying is impos- 
sible for me; no commercial aeroplane will transport me in my own 
wheelchair. To travel, I need at least two personal 
assistants and a host of technical and medical 
equipment. A week-long trip to Tiibingen (a 3- to 
4-hour car ride from my home in Munich) costs 
US$3,000-5,000, including food and lodging 
for my assistants. I can apply to several German 
health-care authorities or my university to cover 
the costs, but that is time-consuming and far from 
straightforward, and success is not guaranteed. 
Once there, events are not always accessible. 
Ihave slept on the floor when only bunk beds were 
available. My colleagues have similar stories. At 
a conference on inclusion, restrooms were acces- 
sible only by stairs, and event planners put planks 
over the entrance steps for wheelchair access only 
after an invited scientist refused to be carried in. 
One person changed universities after continuous teasing from supervi- 
sors and colleagues about involuntary facial movements. Another left 
when departments refused to even discuss making accommodations. 
Needs vary. For me, it’s mainly wheelchair access; others need sign- 
language interpreters. Event planning should include inviting attendees 
to state any special needs, and working to accommodate them. Institu- 
tions should offer and promote training on how to support students and 
staff. More-flexible contracts — working reduced hours or from a home 
office — would be a huge improvement. Scholarships and administrative 
help to cover extra costs of travel and assistance would expand oppor- 
tunities. And events should be made truly accessible to all participants. 
Without these moves, disabilities such as mine will remain out of 
sight and out of mind in science, making it more homogeneous and 
less compassionate. That is a severe loss. There are many times when 
Icannot do anything but think, which lends itself to coming up with new 
scientific ideas. As Stephen Hawking showed so dramatically, research 
benefits from a more diverse workforce. = 


Aaron Schaal is a PhD student in mathematical physics at Ludwig 
Maximilians University in Munich, Germany. 
e-mail: schaal@math.lmu.de 
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Publisher listing 


Academic publisher Springer 
Nature has announced its 
intention to raise €1.2 billion 
(US$1.5 billion) from selling 
new shares in an initial public 
offering on the Frankfurt stock 
exchange. Springer Nature, 
which publishes this journal 
and more than 3,000 others, 
was formed in 2015 ina 
merger between the London- 
based company Macmillan 
Science and Education and 
Berlin-based publisher 
Springer Science+Business 
Media. In 2017, Springer 
Nature posted revenues of 
€1.64 billion. Private German 
company Holtzbrinck 
Publishing Group, which 
owns 53% of Springer Nature, 
is planning to hold on to its 
stake. A large portion of the 
listing proceeds will be used 
to cut the company’s debt, 
said a company spokesperson. 
(Nature’s news team is 
editorially independent of its 
publisher.) 


UK strikes off 


A strike over pensions changes 
that would have affected 

tens of thousands of UK 
academics was suspended on 
13 April, after union members 
voted to accept a deal from 
their employers. Staffat 

65 universities walked out fora 
total of 14 days in February and 
March over changes that would 
have seen their pension income 
go from having a guaranteed 
element to being entirely 
dependent on investment 
return, leaving them worse 
offin retirement. Universities 
UK, which represents the 
employers, said the changes 
were needed to address a deficit 
in the pension fund. University 
and College Union (UCU) 
members last month rejected. 
an initial offer to resolve the 
dispute. But nearly two-thirds 


March for Science back for round two 


Supporters of science around the world took 
to the streets on 14 April for the second annual 
March for Science. Although more than 

1 million people attended the 2017 events, 

the turnout this year was significantly smaller 
at many sites. Organizers say they held more 
than 250 marches, festivals and other events 


of voting members approved 
the second proposal, which 
commits to maintaining a 
guaranteed pension element. 
The plan would also create a 
joint panel to re-examine the 
pension scheme’ valuation, 
which many academics say was 
inaccurate. The board of the 
pension scheme and the UK 
Pensions Regulator must now 
approve the proposal. 


Flesh-eating illness 


Australian scientists are 
calling for urgent scientific 
efforts to understand a 
worsening outbreak of Buruli 
ulcer, an infectious disease 
caused by a flesh-eating 
bacterium. Ina 16 April letter 
in the Medical Journal of 
Australia, researchers report 
236 new cases in the state of 
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Victoria from 1 January to 

11 November 2017, compared 
with 156 from the same period 
in 2016 (D. P. O’Brien et al. 
Med. J. Aust. 208, 287-289; 
2018). Roughly 2,000 cases of 
the disease, which is caused 
by Mycobacterium ulcerans, 
are reported worldwide each 
year, mostly in West and 
Central Africa. The letter’s 
four authors call for increased 
funding to investigate the 
environmental factors that 
assist the bacterium’s growth, 
how it spreads to humans 

and why it is becoming 

more prevalent in Victoria. 
Mosquitoes, other insects 
and possums are considered 
possible vectors. 


Al diagnostic tool 

On 11 April, the US Food and 
Drug Administration gave the 
green light to a medical device 


this year, compared with the more than 600 
demonstrations that took place last year. 
Among the cities holding demonstrations were 
Washington DC (pictured), Mumbai, Mexico 
City and Frankfurt — with many marchers 
turning out to call for increased research 
funding and to defend scientific values. 


that uses artificial intelligence 
(AI) to detect diabetic 
retinopathy — a leading 

cause of blindness among 
people with diabetes in the 
United States. The agency says 
the device is the first AI tool it 
has approved that screens for 
disease without the need for a 
clinician to analyse the results. 
This makes the device suitable 
for use by health workers who 
are not eye-care specialists. It 
was developed by IDx, an AI 
company in Coralville, Iowa, 
and a clinical study found that 
it correctly identified people 
with diabetic retinopathy 87% 
of the time. 


Polish logging 


The European Court of Justice 
ruled on 17 April that Poland 
broke European Union wildlife 


MARVIN JOSEPH/THE WASHINGTON POST/GETTY 


laws by allowing increased 

= logging in the country’s ancient 
& Bialowieza forest. Polish 
authorities had in 2016 tripled 
logging limits to fight a pest 
outbreak in the forest, home 

to the largest population of 
European bison and a variety 
of rare birds and insects. 
Environmental groups filed a 
complaint with the European 
Commission, which referred 
the case to the EU’s highest 
court. In July last year, the court 
ordered a preliminary ban on 
tree felling in the forest; despite 
fierce protests by campaigners, 
logging continued throughout 
the summer and autumn. 

The government said in 
December that it would 
comply with any ruling. After a 
government reshuffle, Poland’s 
new environment minister 
suspended most logging in 
January, pending the court's 
final decision. 


JOEL KOW. 


Pollution plan 

More than 170 countries 
have agreed on a plan aimed 
at reducing greenhouse-gas 
emissions from the shipping 
industry, the United Nations 
International Maritime 
Organization (IMO) said on 
13 April. The agreement calls 
for at least a 50% reduction 
in carbon emissions by 2050 
compared to 2008 levels, 
with a long-term goal of 
phasing such pollution out 
completely. The IMO plans 
to flesh out and finalize a 
regulatory framework by 2023. 


given to English universities 


SOURCE: RESEARCH ENGLAND 


by 15%. 


TREND WATCH 


The main pot of research funding 


according to a nationwide quality 
evaluation known as the Research 
Excellence Framework (REF) will 
remain flat in 2018-19, although 
UK research funding more widely 
will rise. English universities will 
receive a total of £1.05 billion 
(US$1.50 billion) in ‘quality- 
related’ funding to spend as they 
wish, the same as for the previous 
2 years. But thanks to a funding 
boost announced in 2016, total 
cash for UK research is set to rise 


Emissions-reduction strategies 
under consideration include 
strengthening and extending 
energy-efficiency regulations 
that the IMO adopted in 2011, 
mandating cleaner fuels or 
new engine technologies, or 
imposing lower speed limits 
on ships in international 
waters to reduce fuel use. 


TED awards 


Efforts to explore the ocean’s 
‘twilight zone’ and launch a 
methane-monitoring satellite 
have won support from 

the Audacious Project, a 
philanthropy programme run 
by the non-profit group TED 
in New York City. On 11 April, 
the group announced that it 
has given US$35 million to the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution in Massachusetts 
to develop advanced robotic 
vehicles that can explore the 
area 200-1,000 metres below 
the ocean surface — an area 
where sunlight fades but life 
thrives. The Environmental 
Defense Fund, an advocacy 
group in New York City, will 
receive an unspecified amount 
in the tens of millions of dollars 
to develop a satellite that can 
monitor methane emissions 
from oil and gas fields. See 
page 283 for more. 


ee OEE | 
NASA science chief 


Planetary scientist Jim Green 
(pictured) is NASA’s new 
chief scientist, the agency 


UK SCIENCE FUNDING 


announced on 10 April. 
Green (pictured) has run 
NASAs planetary-sciences 
division since 2006, overseeing 
projects including three Mars 
rovers and the New Horizons 
missions to Pluto. NASA has 
not had a permanent chief 
scientist since geologist Ellen 
Stofan left in 2016. Stofan 
will become director of the 
Smithsonian Institution's 
National Air and Space 
Museum in Washington DC 
on 30 April. 


Protein-fraud ban 
Anacademic behind one of 
the most extensive cases of 
fraud uncovered in protein 
crystallography has received a 
ten-year government funding 
ban in the United States. On 

10 April, the US Office of 
Research Integrity (ORD) said 
that H. M. Krishna Murthy, 
formerly an associate professor 
at the University of Alabama 

at Birmingham, had “falsified 
and/or fabricated” data in 

12 entries in a protein-structure 


UK government research funding is set to increase by 15% compared 
with 2016-17 levels, but mainstream quality-related funding for 
English universities, determined by a research assessment, will 


remain flat. 
10 


funding 


UK government science and 
research budget (£ billions) 


2016-17 


2017-18 


{| Total UK science @ Mainstream quality-related 
funding 


2018-19 
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database and in 9 research 
articles, including one 
published in Nature in 2006. 
The fraudulent research was 
supported by six grants from 
the US National Institutes of 
Health. In 2009, the University 
of Alabama at Birmingham 
reported the results ofa 
two-year investigation into the 
case, and the ORI agreed with 
the findings. Murthy disputed 
the ORI’s conclusions but a 
judge has now rejected his 
appeal. The judge's decision 
document details Murthy’s 
defences, which include that he 
had made honest mistakes and 
that similar errors are common 
in research. 


Spanish petition 


Leading Spanish scientific 
organizations delivered a 
petition signed by more 

than 277,000 people to 

the national parliament in 
Madrid on 11 April, calling 
on the government to stop the 
“progressive abandonment of 
science in Spain’ See page 285 
for more. 


Spy-poison probe 
The international chemical- 
weapons watchdog has agreed 
with UK findings about the 
identity of the poison used in 
an attempted assassination 
of a former Russian spy in 
Britain. The Organisation for 
the Prohibition of Chemical 
Weapons (OPCW) carried 
out independent tests of 
samples from the town of 
Salisbury, where Sergei 
Skripal and his daughter 
Yulia were found poisoned 

in March. The OPCW has 
for now shared the name and 
the structure of the substance 
only with states party to the 
1997 convention that bans 
the production or use of 
chemical weapons. Scientists 
with Britain’s national defence 
laboratory at Porton Down 
say the compound belongs to 
a class of nerve agents called 
Novichoks. See page 285 for 
more. 
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Heat stress and bleaching — the loss of symbiotic algae — killed many corals in Australia’s Great Barrier Reef after the 2016 crisis. 


Great Barrier Reef saw huge 
losses from 2016 heatwave 


One-third of the system’s reefs were transformed after bleaching triggered by warmth. 


BY QUIRIN SCHIERMEIER 


Best heat in 2016 damaged Australia’s 


Great Barrier Reef much more substan- 
tially than initial surveys indicated, 
according to ongoing studies that have tracked 
the health of the coral treasure. The heatwave 
caused massive bleaching of the corals that 
captured worldwide attention. 
Ina paper published on 18 April in Nature, 
researchers report’ that severe bleaching on 
an unprecedented scale triggered mass death 


of corals. This drastically changed the spe- 
cies composition of almost one-third of the 
3,863 individual reefs that comprise the Great 
Barrier Reef. 

The world’s largest coral reef is unlikely to 
recover soon. The damage is a harbinger of 
what a warmer future might hold for a wealth 
of tropical reef ecosystems, says lead study 
author Terry Hughes, director of the coral-reef 
centre at James Cook University in Townsville, 
Australia. “If we fail to curb climate change, 
and global temperatures rise far above 2°C 


[above the pre-industrial level], we will lose 
the benefits they provide to hundreds of mil- 
lions of people” 


FATAL LOSS 

Hughes and his team of ecologists closely 
examined the 2,300-kilometre-long Great 
Barrier Reef after the 2016 heatwave. Exten- 
sive aerial surveys revealed widespread 
coral bleaching between March and April 
2016. This phenomenon occurs when 
excessive heat kills or expels algae called > 
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> zooxanthellae, which have a symbiotic 
relationship with reef-building corals. The 
algae provide the corals with energy and 
nutrients from photosynthesis; without 
them, the corals often die. 

But to gauge the full extent of heat dam- 
age, Hughes’s team conducted more- 
comprehensive underwater surveys of coral 
mortality, both at the peak of the observed 
bleaching in March and April, and again eight 
months later. 

Many corals — especially those in the north- 
ern third of the reef — died immediately from 
heat stress. Others were killed more slowly, 
after their algal partners were expelled. The 
composition of coral assemblages on hun- 
dreds of individual reefs changed radically 
within just a few months of the heatwave. On 
severely bleached reefs, fast-growing coral 
species — which have complex shapes that 
provide important habitats — were replaced 
by slower-growing groups that shelter a less- 
diverse community. 

“The study paints a bleak picture of the 
sheer extent of coral loss on the Great Barrier 
Reef,’ says Nick Graham, a marine ecologist at 
Lancaster University, UK. Approximately one- 
third of the world’s coral reefs were affected by 
bleaching in 2016. On the Great Barrier Reef, 
less than 10% of reefs escaped with no bleach- 
ing (see ‘Bleached reef’), compared with more 
than 40% in previous bleaching events studied. 

“Tt is now critical to understand how govern- 
ance and local management can maximize 
recovery between recurrent heatwaves,” 
Graham says. 

Tim McClanahan, a conservation zoologist 
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BLEACHED REEF 


Record heat in 2016 caused massive coral 
bleaching and death across Australia’s Great 
Barrier Reef — especially in northérnreefs. 
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at the Wildlife Conservation Society in 
Mombasa, Kenya, says the study’s find- 
ings might not predict how other reefs will 
cope with a warmer world. Responses might 
depend on the corals life histories and local 
environmental conditions. “Global warming 
will result in more heat-stress events,” he says, 
but “there is accumulating evidence that corals 
do acclimate”. 


Before the extreme 2016 incident, global 
coral bleaching had been observed just 
twice: in 1998 and 2002. Coral colonies can 
recover from such events, especially given 
that the species most susceptible to dying 
from heat stress are among the fastest-grow- 
ing corals. But harmful warming events are 
occurring more frequently, and scientists 
think that full recovery is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult’. 

Researchers have also found that local pro- 
tection of reefs and surrounding waters does 
little to make corals less sensitive to heat’. 
Rather, global changes such as ocean acidifi- 
cation might further increase environmental 
stress. 

The fate of tropical coral reefs — includ- 
ing the iconic Great Barrier Reef — therefore 
depends on efforts to mitigate climate change, 
says Graham. “A future with coral reefs, their 
rich diversity and the livelihoods they provide 
to people is quite simple. It will only be pos- 
sible if carbon emissions are rapidly reduced,’ 
he says. 

But even if that happens, tomorrow’s reefs 
might look different from today’s, as the mix 
of species changes in favour of those that can 
best cope with inevitable climate change, says 
Hughes. “This transition is already under 
way, faster than many of us expected,” he 
says. “The Great Barrier is shifting radically, 
a trend that will continue for the next century 
or more.’ m 


1. Hughes, T. P. et al. Nature https://doi.org/10.1038/ 
s41586-018-0041-2 (2018). 

2. Hughes, T. P. et al. Science 359, 80-83 (2018). 

3. Hughes, T. P. et al. Nature 543, 373-377 (2017). 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASE 


East Asia braces for surge in 
deadly tick-borne virus 


Rapidrise in number of infections concerns researchers. 


BY DAVID CYRANOSKI 


preparing for this year’s wave of a lethal 

tick-borne virus. The virus causes a disease 
called severe fever with thrombocytopenia 
syndrome (SFTS), which has affected a rapidly 
growing number of people since it emerged 
nearly a decade ago. 

Scientists in the region say they are worried 
by the rising incidence of the disease, and 
by signs that the virus can spread more 
easily than previously thought. In March, Japan 
launched the first clinical trial ofa drug to treat 


| nfectious-disease experts in East Asia are 
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the infection, and some researchers say that 
governments should devote more resources to 
raising awareness and studying the virus. 

“Tt is our responsibility to come up with an 
effective treatment,’ says Masayuki Saijo, a 
virologist at the National Institute of Infec- 
tious Diseases in Tokyo, who helped to launch 
the trial. 

Cases of SFTS were first reported in China in 
2009 (X.-J. Yu et al. N. Engl. J. Med. 364, 1523- 
1532; 2011). Researchers identified the virus 
responsible in blood samples from a cluster 
of people who shared a combination of symp- 
toms, including high fever, gastrointestinal 


problems, low white blood cell count and low 
platelet count (thrombocytopenia). 

The virus killed 30% of those infected in 
China that year. It was even more lethal when 
the first cases appeared in Japan and South 
Korea in 2013. More than one-third of those 
infected in Japan and nearly half of those 
infected in South Korea died that year. 

And the number of cases in each country 
has risen sharply. In 2013, there were 
36 reported cases in South Korea; by 2017, 
the number had jumped to 270. In 2010, 
China reported 71 cases; in 2016, there were 
around 2,600. Japan experienced a 50% 
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The tick Haemaphysalis longicornis transmits an emerging, potentially fatal virus to people. 


increase between 2016 and 2017. 

All three countries have implemented 
measures aimed at educating local physi- 
cians and citizens in endemic areas about 
the risks of tick bites. Those infected now 
fare much better. In China, only around 3% 
of people infected died in 2016, and in Japan 
the number fell to 8%. In South Korea, the 
figure dropped from 47% in 2013 to 20% in 
2017. Scientists credit the reduced fatality to 
earlier recognition and better general treat- 
ment — although no cure exists — and to 
the likelihood that wider surveillance has 
led physicians to recognize mild as well as 
severe cases. 

The SFTS virus is not expected to evolve 
into a rapidly trans- 


mitted disease like “It is our 

Ebola. And infec- responsibility 
tions are generally tocomeupwith 
limited to people, aneffective 
such as farmers or treatment.” 


hunters, who come 
into contact with the animals that carry 
Haemaphysalis longicornis, the tick that 
harbours the virus. 

But many say that the virus’s toll and 
potential threat have been under-appreci- 
ated. Those infected have a better prognosis, 
but the virus still kills a higher percentage 
than any other infectious disease in South 
Korea, says Keun-Hwa Lee, a microbiologist 
at Jeju National University in South Korea. 
And the higher number of infections means 
that the disease claims more than 100 lives 
globally each year. 

Many animals, including goats, cattle, 
sheep and deer, expose humans to the ticks, 
and are often infected without showing 
symptoms. Current control efforts that focus 
on known endemic areas could fail, says 
Bao Chang-jun, a biostatistician at Jiangsu 
Provincial Center for Disease Control and 
Prevention in Nanjing. The course of the 
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epidemic “may change with human activities 
and climate change’, says Bao. “It’s necessary 
to conduct research on potential risk areas.” 
Two reports from Japanese health offi- 
cials last year caused particular alarm. One 
stated that a woman had been infected 
through a cat bite, and the other that a man 
had been infected by his dog. “To the warn- 
ings of previous years, we have to add the 
risk of touching sick domestic animals,” says 
Kazunori Oishi, director of the Infectious 
Disease Surveillance Center in Tokyo. 


CLINICAL TRIAL 

Last month, Japan began a clinical trial of an 
influenza drug, favipiravir, that was used to 
treat Ebola during the 2014 outbreak in West 
Africa. The drug is effective on viruses with 
a certain molecular structure that Ebola and 
SFTS share, says Saijo. 

Although the number of cases has risen 
sharply, scientists can’t say whether the 
increase is due to heightened surveillance 
and awareness, a real growth in the number 
of ticks and the animals that carry them, or 
an increase in risk as humans encroach on 
areas where the disease is endemic. Shigeru 
Morikawa, director of the department of 
veterinary science at Japan’s National Insti- 
tute of Infectious Diseases, says that some 
researchers suspect the number of ticks has 
increased because fewer people hunt wild 
animals in Japan now, and this has allowed 
deer and boar populations to surge. 

Researchers say they have many questions 
about the virus and how it spreads, but they 
suspect that the chances to study the disease 
will go up soon, as warm weather returns 
and people flock to the outdoors, where they 
can come into contact with the ticks. “There 
will be more cases,” says Hideki Hasegawa, 
a pathologist at the National Institute of 
Infectious Diseases. “The season is just 
beginning” = 
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Big prize for 
methane probe 


US green group wins 
millions to launch satellite. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


nenvironmental group in the United 
A=: has been awarded tens of millions 

of dollars to develop a satellite to help 
track emissions of the greenhouse gas methane 
from oil and gas facilities around the world. 

If the Environmental Defense Fund (EDF) 
succeeds in launching its probe, it could be 
the first environmental organization to send 
its own satellite into space. Its work is being 
funded through the Audacious Project, a 
joint effort of the non-profit group TED 
and philanthropic organizations such as the 
Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation. 

The EDE based in New York City, aims to 
launch ‘MethaneSAT’ as early as 2020, with the 
help of scientific partners at Harvard University 
and the Harvard-Smithsonian Center for 
Astrophysics in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The group says that the probe will make the 
most-precise measurements yet of methane 
from space, and its data will be freely available. 

The oil and gas industry emits around 
76 million tonnes of methane globally each 
year, according to the International Energy 
Agency in Paris. That’s enough to power about 
285 million US homes. The EDF’s goal is to 
monitor emissions from roughly 50 sites that 
account for around 80% of the world’s oil and 
gas production. But the satellite could also be 
used to estimate emissions from landfills and 
agriculture. “We need good solid data so that 
we really can support global action on climate 
change, and we've got to do it fast,’ says Steven 
Hamburg, the EDF’s chief scientist. 

The most-detailed measurements of atmos- 
pheric methane concentrations available come 
from the European Space Agency’s Sentinel- 
5P spacecraft, which was launched in October 
2017. It provides global coverage at a resolution 
of nearly 50 square kilometres. 

The EDF team is designing MethaneSAT 
to provide measurements at a resolution of 
1 square kilometre, with global coverage at 
least once a week. That information can then 
be plugged into atmospheric models to calcu- 
late cumulative emissions across larger areas, 
says Steve Wofsy, an atmospheric scientist at 
Harvard who is working on the project. 

“EDF has a very good team, and I have no 
doubt that it can be done,’ says Charles Ela- 
chi, who formerly headed NASA’ Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory in Pasadena, California. “The 
challenge is how much it’s going to cost? m 
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Cooking stoves that burn biomass are a significant source of air pollution in sub-Saharan Africa. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Africa study seeks to 
fill pollution data gap 


Low-income countries in sub-Saharan Africa are nearly 
unrepresented in the research on air quality and health. 


BY NICOLE WETSMAN 


t ten elementary schools on the out- 
Az of Kampala, the capital city of 

Uganda, newly installed air-quality 
monitors are quietly collecting data on the 
amount of particulate matter in the atmos- 
phere. The schools are part of a project 
launched in February to study how air pol- 
lution affects children’s health, in an effort 
to address a major public-health gap in 
sub-Saharan Africa. 

Globally, air pollution causes more deaths 
than any other environmental hazard 
(P. J. Landrigan et al. Lancet 391, 462-512; 
2018). But there are few data on its health 
effects in sub-Saharan Africa. And it’s hard 
to draw any lessons from similar studies in 
Europe or North America, because much of 
the air pollution in sub-Saharan Africa comes 
from a different source — indoor stoves that 
burn biomass such as charcoal and firewood. 
The resulting emissions of particulate matter, 
carbon monoxide and sooty ‘black carbon’ 
“can be hazardous indoors and can also go 
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outside to mix with other sources of pollu- 
tion’, says Eric Coker, who studies global- 
health equity in Uganda at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Lack of access to health care, low nutrition 
and the high prevalence of infectious dis- 
eases such as tuberculosis and HIV leave the 
region's population susceptible to the effects of 
environmental pollutants, Coker adds. 

The paucity of data was clear to Kiros 
Berhane, a biostatistician and a principal 
investigator with the Eastern African GEO- 

Health hub, the 

group running the 

child-health study in 

Kampala. The hub, 

which began con- 

ducting research in 
2016, is a collaboration between the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in Los Angeles and 
Addis Ababa University in Ethiopia. It chose to 
focus on air pollution after examining gaps in 
public-health research in the region. “This was 
the place we could make the biggest contribu- 
tion,” he says. 


South Africa is the only country in sub- 
Saharan Africa with an air-quality monitoring 
programme, says Coker. Yet the sparse data 
available for the rest of the region suggest that 
in some areas, average levels of one type of pol- 
lution — particulate matter — are an order of 
magnitude higher than those in North Ameri- 
can and European cities, Coker and a colleague 
reported last month (E. Coker and S. Kizito Int. 
J. Environ. Res. Public Health 15, 427; 2018). 


ACTION ACROSS AFRICA 

The Eastern Africa GEOHealth hub aims to 
begin filling the sub-Saharan Africa data gap. 
The project is one of seven GEOHealth pro- 
grammes centred in low-income countries 
across the world, and is funded in part by the 
US National Institutes of Health and Canada’s 
International Development Research Centre. 

The programme’s child-health study 
stationed its air-quality monitors at ten schools 
outside Addis Ababa for a year, before moy- 
ing them to Uganda in February and March. 
The devices will stay there for about a year, 
measuring levels of fine particulate matter. 

Researchers are also tracking the lung 
function of children in the schools, using 
questionnaires and breathing tests. Once 
they finish collecting data in Uganda, they'll 
move the air monitors to schools in Kenya 
and Rwanda. Ultimately, the study plans to 
gather data from 40 sites across the 4 coun- 
tries, and track thousands of schoolchildren, 
Berhane says. It’s modelled on similar research 
conducted in southern California. “The idea 
is to see if lung function is actually associ- 
ated with high versus low particulate matter,’ 
he says. 

The GEOHealth hub is also installing air- 
quality monitors in the capital cities of each of 
the four countries included in the school study. 
Project researchers plan to compare pollution 
levels to morbidity and mortality in each city’s 
major hospitals. 

Air pollution hasn’t been a priority for 
governments in eastern Africa until the past 
few years, Berhane says. With only limited 
resources available, governments have given 
more attention to concerns such as infectious 
disease and food insecurity. But attitudes have 
started to shift, and there is now more rec- 
ognition of the damage that environmental 
exposures can cause. 

The GEOHealth hub involves local stake- 
holders and government officials, and invites 
representatives to its training sessions and 
meetings. “They’ve been part of the process 
from the get-go,” Berhane says. “It’s translated 
into increased interest in the issue” 

When the air-quality monitors in the 
children’s health study were about to be 
moved from Ethiopia to Uganda, Berhane 
says, officials from Addis Ababa indicated that 
they were interested in replacing the monitors, 
and in continuing to track air quality. “I'm 
very optimistic that the work will continue,” 
he says. = 
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Huge petition in Spain decries 
‘abandonment’ of research 


Scientists deliver 277, 000-signature campaign to parliament in protest over poor funding. 


BY MICHELE CATANZARO 


SPAIN’S SCIENCE WOES 


tions delivered a petition signed 

by more than 277,000 people to 
the national parliament in Madrid on 
11 April, calling on the government 
to stop the “progressive abandonment 
of science in Spain” caused by budget 
cuts. The petition is the largest ever on a 
science-policy subject in Spain. 

Its key promoters urge the govern- 
ment to, by 2020, return investment in 
science to almost €10 billion (US$12.3 
billion) — a level last seen in 2009. 
Between 2009, when the global financial crisis 
hit, and 2013, the country’s science budget 
plunged by 39%, to about €5.9 billion (see 
‘Spain's science woes ). Since then, research 
funding has increased little. 

A group of researchers posted the petition 
online in February. Its backers include the 
Federation of Young Researchers and the two 
largest Spanish workers’ unions. 

The petition’s delivery to parliament came a 
week after Spanish scientists received a glim- 
mer of good news. On 3 April, the government 


. pain’s leading scientific organiza- 
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On 3 April, the Spanish government announced plans to boost 
its science budget by 8.3% in 2018, but about 60% of the 
overall budget would be made up of loans to industry. 
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submitted a draft budget for 2018, which 
included an 8.3% boost for science funding over 
2017’s allocation. If approved by parliament, 
the raise would be the biggest in a decade, and 
would take the budget to around €7 billion. 

“We welcome the increase. It’s an essential 
step, but just the first one,” says Nazario Martin, 
a chemist at the Complutense University of 
Madrid and president of the Confederation of 
Spanish Scientific Societies (COSCE). 

Some scientists still see problems. For the 
past several years, much of the science budget 


Z% Draft — 


has been made up of loans. And many » 
scientists have accused the Spanish 8 
government of using this to inflate 
science funding. The loan money is 
usually offered to companies for applied- 
research projects but must be returned, 
although under favourable interest con- 
ditions. However, a substantial part of ” 
the loans usually goes unrequested and 
remains unspent. An analysis of the 
budget released by COSCE last week 
shows loans would make up about 60% 
of the overall 2018 science budget 

There's no guarantee that the budget 
will be approved in its current form, and 
the governing People’s Party does not hold an 
absolute majority in the parliament. But Alicia 
Duran, a physicist at the Spanish National 
Research Council (CSIC) who was one of about 
65 scientists who delivered the petition, is hope- 
ful that it will effect some change. Members of 
parliament across the political spectrum have 
said that they would be prepared to sign an 
amendment to the budget protecting aspects 
of science they all agree on — such as improv- 
ing funding — from negotiations about other 
parts of the budget, says Duran. m 


SOURCE: ICONO-FECYT/ 


Chemical attacks highlight 
need for better forensics 


International watchdog probes assassination attempt in Britain and suspected Syria attack. 


BY DECLAN BUTLER 


s investigations continue into the 
Aen! assassination of a former 
Russian double agent and his daugh- 
ter in Britain, findings released this week have 
renewed focus on the class of nerve agents 
allegedly used. And experts say that the UK 
event and a suspected chemical-weapons 
attack in Syria provide fresh impetus for 
international efforts to beef up forensic 
capabilities. 
On 12 April, the Organisation for the 


Prohibition of Chemical Weapons (OPCW) 
confirmed that its independent tests of envi- 
ronmental and biological samples related to 
the assassination attempt identified the same 
poison as did investigations by forensic sci- 
entists at Britain’s national Defence Science 
and Technology Laboratory at Porton Down. 
The attack happened in the nearby city of 
Salisbury on 4 March. The OPCW, based in 
The Hague in the Netherlands, is responsible 
for enforcing the 1997 Chemical Weapons 
Convention, which bans the production and 
use of such arms. 


The organization did not name the chemi- 
cal agent publicly, but will share its identity 
and structure with states party to the conven- 
tion, ina classified report. More details might 
emerge at a special meeting of the OPCW’s 
executive council to discuss the report, 
scheduled for 18 April. The UK government 
has said that the compound belongs to a class 
of nerve agents known as Novichoks. 

The watchdog also agreed that the toxic 
chemical was very pure. That points to it 
having being made by “a highly proficient 
team and in a well-refined process’, says > 
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> Alastair Hay, an environmental toxicologist 
at the University of Leeds, UK. The OPCW did 
not say where the substance might have been 
made; the UK government has alleged that the 
Russian state was directly behind the attack, 
but critics say that this is a politically motivated 
claim and that there is no forensic evidence to 
back it up. 


CHEMICAL DETECTIVE WORK 

Experts say further investigations could 
provide more clues. Forensic inquiries into 
chemical attacks typically involve standard 
tools such as gas and liquid chromatography, 
which are used to separate a substance into its 
components. Researchers then study those 
compounds with analytical techniques such 
as high-resolution mass spectrometry, nuclear 
magnetic resonance spectroscopy, isotope- 
ratio mass spectrometry and inductively cou- 
pled plasma mass spectrometry. 

Forensic methods can build up chemical sig- 
natures of the components of a sample to give 
investigators leads about how it was made, says 
Brad Hart, director of the Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory’s Forensic Science Center 
in Livermore, California. The varying ratios 
of stable isotopes of component elements, for 
example, can provide information about where 
the starting materials came from, he says. 

Other sample components can offer clues 


about the methods of synthesis, potential 
starting materials and the sophistication of 
manufacture, he adds. “Anything detected 
in the sample that is not the primary prod- 

uct is of interest as a 


Forensic potential signature,” 
methods says Hart. “These 
can build up typically include 
signatures ofa unreacted starting 
sample to give materials, products of 
leads about how _ side reactions, break- 
it was made. down or decomposi- 


tion products of the 
primary product or other signatures.’ 

But it’s not yet possible to definitively iden- 
tify the geographical or institutional source of 
a chemical weapon using chemical forensics 
alone, he says. 


ALLEGED ATTACK 

The OPCW report came just days after an 
alleged chemical-weapons attack on the city 
of Douma in Syria, on 7 April. An OPCW fact- 
finding mission has gone to Syria to investi- 
gate the incident. The team will interview 
witnesses, and collect samples and evidence 
such as autopsy reports and photographs. 
Experts say that such attacks underscore the 
need to increase international chemical-foren- 
sic capacity for investigation, and intensify 
research in the field. 


The OPCW is already taking steps in this 
direction. From 12 to 14 February, it held the 
first meeting of its science board’s newly cre- 
ated temporary working group — made up of 
leading scientists and experts from national 
defence and other labs — charged with carry- 
ing out an in-depth review of the state of the 
art of chemical forensics. 

And in April last year, international 
researchers, treaty experts, law-enforcement 
agencies and industrialists formed the Chem- 
ical Forensics International Technical Work- 
ing Group, an ad hoc group aiming to identify 
research gaps and other factors that hinder 
investigators who use forensics to track down 
the source of chemical weapons. 

A first glimpse of the panel’s plans came at 
the OPCW’s February science meeting. Car- 
los Fraga, a chemical-weapons specialist at 
the Pacific Northwest National Laboratory 
in Richland, Washington, and a driving force 
behind the international technical working 
group, says the team is proposing to develop 
a database of signatures of chemical weapons 
and their precursors. During the destruction 
of the world’s chemical-weapons stockpiles, 
researchers gathered vast amounts of analyti- 
cal data that could be added to the database, 
along with unpublished data collected during 
the OPCW’’s routine inspections of chemical 
plants, and by OPCW- designated labs. = 
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BY ELIZABETH GIBNEY = 


Three-dimensional simulations 
are closing in on a 50-year-old 
problem: what makes massive 

stars explode when they die? 


fter spending three months trying to blow up a star, 

Hans-Thomas Janka and his team finally saw what 

they had been waiting for. Like the world’s most patient 

pyromaniacs, they watched their massive stellar simu- 

lation — rendered in painstaking detail — inch closer 
to detonation. Each day, their supercomputer ticked through just 
5 milliseconds of the star’s life. 

But perseverance has its rewards. In the team’s previous attempts to 
make a realistic simulation, the stellar fireworks always petered out. This 
time, in 2015, Janka watched as the shock wave needed to drive the explo- 
sion continued to grow; the mock star was going supernova’. “That was 
the moment we recognized that, OK, now we are at the point we longed 
to be at for two decades,” says Janka, a theoretical astrophysicist at the 
Max Planck Institute for Astrophysics in Garching, Germany. “We were 
on the path to clarifying the explosion mechanism of these massive stars.” 

For more than half a century, physicists have suspected that the heat 
produced by elusive particles called neutrinos, created in the core of 
a star, could generate a blast that radiates more energy in a single sec- 
ond than the Sun will in its lifetime. But they 
have had trouble proving that hypothesis. The 
detonation process is so complex — incor- 
porating general relativity, fluid dynamics, 
nuclear and other physics — that computers 


An artist’s impression 
of supernova 1987A, 
showing its asymmetric 
ejection of material. 


have struggled to mimic the mechanism in silico. And that poses a 
problem. “If you can't reproduce it,’ Janka says, “that means you don't 
understand it” 

Now, improvements in raw computing power, along with efforts to 
capture the stellar physics in acute detail, have enabled substantial pro- 
gress. Janka’s simulation marked the first time that physicists had been 
able to get a realistic 3D model of the most common type of supernova 
to explode. Just months later, a competing group based at Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory in Tennessee repeated the feat with a heavier, more 
complex star’. The field is now buzzing, with more than half a dozen 
teams currently working on exploding stars in 3D. Many researchers 
are confident that they are closing in on identifying the ingredients that 
are crucial to generating such blasts. 

The effort faces challenges. Three-dimensional models are still in their 
infancy and vary widely — and simulated stars sometimes still fail to blow. 
Time is also of the essence. Stellar explosions beyond the Milky Way are 
acommon sight, but astronomers want to see one up close, in our own 
backyard. One or two are expected to happen every century, and the next 
one could occur at any time. When it does, astronomers will be equipped 
to see more than just the light emanating from the outer layers of the 
explosion. They will be able to use state-of-the-art detectors to pick up 
gravitational waves and neutrinos emanating from the centre of the blast. 
Not only can predictions from simulations help astronomers to tailor their 
instruments to best capture the explosion, but they will also be essential 
for making sense of the data. “My goal is to have the models sufficiently 
sophisticated so that when a Galactic supernova goes off, we're ready for 
it” says Anthony Mezzacappa, who leads the Oak Ridge team. 


BEHIND THE SHOCK 

When astar between around 8 and 40 times the mass of the Sun comes to 
the end ofits life, ittends to go out with a bang, releasing more energy than 
one trillion trillion nuclear warheads. These “core collapse” explosions 
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EXPLODING A VIRTUAL STAR 


When a massive star dies, a neutron star can form at the centre of its iron core. 
Infalling iron hits this ultra-dense orb and rebounds, creating a shock wave. In 
simulations such as this one, of a 20-solar-mass star, the crucial moments 
occur right after the bounce. 


Tiny perturbations in the flow 
of matter through the shock 
wave amplify into violent 
sloshing motions around the 
neutron star (white) 


Heating from neutrinos produced 
in the neutron star also causes 
bubbles of convection in the 
infalling matter, which build 
pressure behind the shock wave 
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(after rebound) 


Heat from neutrinos and the 
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make up around two-thirds of all supernovae. (The other sort, known as 
type Ia, involves a fusion-driven explosion ofa white dwarf.) 

Interest in core-collapse supernovae began in the late 1950s, when 
scientists first theorized that a range of chemical elements — including 
most of those crucial to life — are forged in stars. Some of the heaviest 
elements, they thought, would arise in the high-energy, rapidly evolv- 
ing furnace of a supernova’. The explosion would then spew them out, 
seeding space with the ingredients for stars and planetary systems. 

Astrophysicists think that, before they explode, these stars run low on 
gas — namely hydrogen. With less to fuse, an old star no longer generates 
as much radiation, and its core contracts under gravity. Lighter elements 
progressively fuse into heavier ones, but stop short at iron. Ultimately, 
unable to resist gravity, the centre of the iron core collapses in a fraction 
ofa second into the densest type of matter known: a neutron star. 

It is commonly thought that infalling matter then hits the newly formed 
neutron star and rebounds, creating a shock wave that ripples out from the 
centre. But the rebound alone is too weak to both reverse the collapse of 
material and send the outer layers of the star flying. Without some extra 
source of energy, it stalls on its way out. This shortfall, Janka says, “has 
been puzzling us for more than 50 years”. 

Solving the puzzle — and understanding the dynamics of the particle 
soup at the star’s heart — is crucial to working out how atomic elements 
form and in what abundance, Janka says. It could also help to determine 
when a star might collapse into something even more exotic, such as a 
blackhole. “These questions are not understood without deciphering the 
explosion physics,” says Janka. And there's another reason that modellers 
tackle the question, adds Sean Couch, a computational astrophysicist at 
Michigan State University in East Lansing. “I think if you pushed lots to 
tell the truth, we just really like blowing things up,” he says. 

But the question of what makes a star explode has stood for more than 
halfa century because it is almost unfathomably hard — and comput- 
ers have not been powerful enough to tackle the problem, says Maryam 
Modjaz, an astrophysicist at New York University. “It’s one of the most 
complex systems that we can model,” she says. Physics at seemingly 
every scale comes into play, from the bending of space-time to the par- 
ticle physics of neutrinos and the behaviour of matter under extreme 
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pressure of these motions 
eventually drive the shock wave 
rapidly out into layers beyond 
the core — the star is exploding 


pressure. Getting to the state of today’s simulations, and the still-tentative 
explanations of how core-collapse explosions happen, is a decades-long 
story of increasing complexity that began with something that looked 
little like a star: simple 1D models. 

Although fairly crude, those models revealed the first vital ingredient 
of a core-collapse supernova: the neutrinos produced through particle 
interactions in the newly formed neutron star. Neutrinos, which are 
nearly massless, barely engage with other particles. But in 1966, theorists 
calculated that if even a tiny fraction of their energy was absorbed by 
the dense matter around the core, the heat would be enough to rekindle 
the shock wave and drive it out*. Evidence in favour of the idea might 
have been bolstered by a lucky break. In 1982, computational physi- 
cist James Wilson, then at Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory in 
Livermore, California, left a simulation to run overnight — some say 
accidentally. He returned to find that, after a delay, enough neutrinos 
had diffused out of the neutron star to heat matter behind the shock 
wave and drive it out of the star. Until then, physicists had not realized 
that a stalled wave could be revived. “If models were not run to such late 
times, we would not have seen it; says Mezzacappa. 

Neutrino heating became the field’s main focus of research, but the 
more detailed the simulations and the larger the mass of their starting star, 
the less often modellers saw explosions. Although neutrinos pushed the 
stars close to the brink, it became clear that they needed a helping hand. 


FULL FIREWORKS 
The first clue as to what might provide the boost came in 1987, when 
astronomers observed a supernova in a nearby galaxy — the Large 
Magellanic Cloud. At the time, 1D models necessarily assumed stars 
were perfect spheres, made up of concentric layers of fusing elements 
and containing dynamics that could be captured with just one coordi- 
nate: distance from the centre. But the intermingled way that supernova 
1987A spewed out elements suggested that layers must mix, a dynamic 
process that would be impossible to describe in one dimension. 

With the advent of much more powerful computers in the 1990s, 
modellers were able to capture this motion by progressing from 1D to 2D 
simulations. In two dimensions, neutrino heating acted like a stove flame 
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under a pan of water, creating convection and turbulence that churned 
up fresh matter for the particles to heat, boosting the pressure behind the 
shock wave. And in 2003, Mezzacappa’s team found that perturbations in 
the shock wave can grow rapidly into large sloshing motions and violent 
rotations — knownas standing accretion shock instability (SASI). These 
motions charge the shock wave and help the star to explode. 

Still, physicists worried that the compromises they made in rendering 
stars in two dimensions might artificially boost the chance of explosion. 
Indeed, when computing power made crude 3D models feasible in the 
early 2010s, the models were once again “reluctant to explode’, says 
Bernhard Miiller, a computational astrophysicist at Monash University 
in Melbourne, Australia, who was part of Janka’s team until 2014. It was 
not until the advent of faster supercomputers in 2012 that researchers 
began to be able to weave together general relativity and detailed nuclear 
and particle physics to get 3D stars to start to blow, in models that ran 
from scratch. 

Reaching that milestone lends confidence to the assumption that 
neutrino heating, convection and SASI oscillations are behind the explo- 
sions, says Janka. Since 2015, teams around the world — including groups 
at California Institute of Technology (Caltech) in Pasadena, Princeton 
University in New Jersey, Michigan State University and Fukuoka Univer- 
sity in Japan — have begun to work on 3D models. A substantial fraction 
of those simulations end in explosions (see ‘Exploding a virtual star’). 
The trend will need to continue across a range of stars of different masses 
and initial structures to prove that physicists understand the mechanism, 
but Miiller is optimistic. “We seem to be converging towards a solution 
for this problem of shock revival? he says. 

Others are more sceptical. Shock waves emerge more easily in relatively 
small stars. When Janka’s team attempted to explode a larger 3D star in 
2015 — one that was 20 rather than 10 times the mass of the sun — they 
succeeded only because they pushed one interaction rate for neutrinos 
to the lowest level that the error bars from particle physics would allow. 
Today’s simulations, which use more realistic initial conditions, still sit 
uncomfortably close to the tipping point between exploding and sput- 
tering out, and no one is quite sure why. “In nature, these things explode 
robustly all the time,” says Couch. The models’ reluctance to do so is 
“probably telling us either we're not doing it accurately enough with the 
physics we are including, or we're missing physics”. 

A solution is to keep building richer models. But on today’s supercom- 
puters — which perform the equivalent of tens of thousands of state- 
of-the-art home computers running at once — this process still takes 
months, and modellers must necessarily make approximations and 
simplifications. Upgrades due in the next few years to supercomputers 
in the United States, Europe and Japan would cut the run time for a 3D 
explosion down to weeks. But even after that, computers would need to 
be made 100 times more powerful to churn through a 3D simulation that 
takes into account the full complement of physics, says Mezzacappa. Such 
computers could be another decade away, he says. 

In the meantime, physicists are focusing on adjusting their models to 
see whether they can work out how the three main ingredients — neutrino 
heating, convection and SASI oscillations — interact, and whether any 
others might be missing. Some are exploring whether rotation and mag- 
netic fields might help fuel the explosion. Others are basing models on 
more-realistic stars, with perturbations built in from the start. But com- 
paring across simulations is difficult. Each group’s models include not 
just different physics, but different shortcuts, resolution and pixel geom- 
etry — all of which can affect the result. And teams defend their choices 
fiercely. “I would go to conferences and people from different groups 
were almost fighting with each other, each saying ‘my code is better;” 
says Modjaz. “There was no way to tell, because they wouldn't publish 
their codes or compare them in a regular fashion.” 

Now groups are realizing that to make progress, they might need to find 
ways to make those comparisons, says Modjaz. A new generation of mod- 
ellers, including Couch and Evan O’Connor at Stockholm University, have 
pioneered the publication of codes and encouraged others to do the same. 
Janka advocates creating a set of standardized test problems, with the same 
well-defined ingredients and initial conditions, to be used by the whole 
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field. “I think it will be a next very important step for the community, to 
enhance its credibility and the reliability of the results put out; he says. 


CORE QUESTIONS 

The true test will be whether these explosions actually resemble the 
ones in nature. Models are now sophisticated enough — and computing 
capacity is great enough — to run simulations beyond the first fraction 
ofa second after the shock wave forms to when the blast wave ultimately 
breaks through the surface of the star many hours later. The predictions 
of supernovae shape, energy and chemistry generated by such models can 
then be compared with a real star’s exploding outer layers, as well as with 
the motion of the leftover core. 

But studying light from the star’s surface — as well as ghostly remains 
that linger for centuries — can give only limited information about the 
explosion. “It’s like going to a dermatologist to ask about your heart,” says 
Couch. Neutrinos and gravitational waves, which pass through matter 
relatively unimpeded, could allow astronomers to see deep inside the star. 
In 1987, three neutrino detectors picked up 25 neutrinos emitted from 
supernova 1987A. In the decades since, subsequent detectors — such 
as IceCube at the South Pole and Super-Kamiokande in Japan — have 
been built that could be sensitive to tens of thousands of neutrinos emit- 
ted by a nearby supernova. When the neutrinos of such an explosion 
reach Earth, their energy, abundance and emission rate could reveal, for 
example, roughly how massive and how compact the neutron star is, as 
well as how much mass it continued to accrete after collapse. Any SASI 
wobble would cause neutrino emissions to rise and fall, and be visible as 
oscillations in the signal. “You could have a direct smoking gun for what’s 
going on inside the supernova,’ says Miiller. 

The value of detecting a supernova through its neutrinos is so great 
that upgrades to IceCube are 
usually done on only part of 
the detector at a time, so that it 
won't miss a once-in-a-lifetime 
event. The youngest supernova 
remnant found so far in our Gal- 
axy is about 150 years old, but 
researchers say that it would be 
a statistical fallacy to think the 
next explosion is ‘overdue. “No 
one can tell you when it will take 
place, so you have to be alert all 
the time,” says Janka. 

If astronomers get lucky, the 
Laser Interferometer Gravi- 
tational-Wave Observatory 
(LIGO) in the United States and its sister observatory Virgo near Pisa, 
Italy, should also be able to observe the blast, although the signal is 
not expected to be as clear as those of the black-hole and neutron-star 
mergers found so far. Sarah Gossan, a physicist at Caltech and a member 
of the LIGO team, says that simulations will be needed to help find a 
faint signal among the noise and to decipher the information it contains. 
“We'll be able to inform our simulations from our observations, and 
vice versa, Gossan says. 

To prepare for such events, modellers such as Janka will need to simu- 
late dozens of different 3D stars. In October, his team lit the fuse on a 
particularly complex model — a 19-solar-mass star, whose final minutes 
they had also modelled so that they could begin the collapse under condi- 
tions as messy and realistic as possible. They wont find out until at least 
July whether it will blow or not. But “by now’; he says, “we're pretty used 
to being patient” m 


“T think if you 
pushed lots to 
tell the truth, 
we just really 
like blowing 
things up.” 


Elizabeth Gibney is a senior reporter for Nature based in London. 
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the clinical trial she took part in nine years ago. There 

was the blue button she pushed to get her chemo- 
therapy drugs, and the green light that came on to confirm 
that the medication was dripping into her veins. Then, of 
course, there was the hour — 10:00 p.m. without fail, for 
every treatment. 

By all accounts, Godain’s own time was running short. 
The first treatment for her colon cancer had failed, and 
her last body scan had revealed 27 tumours growing inside 
her liver. So the psychologist from Tours, France, jumped at 
the opportunity to take part in a trial at Paul Brousse hospital 
in Villejuif, which aimed to test whether delivering drugs at 
a specific time of day might make them more effective or 
reduce their toxic side effects. Ideally, it would accomplish 
both. “I was interested in increasing my chances of being 
cured,’ says Godain. 

Today, at the age of 43, she is cancer-free. And 
Francis Lévi, the oncologist who treated Godain, says that 


C arole Godain remembers a lot of the little details from 
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Chronotherapy — 

the specific timing of 
drug delivery — has 
shown promise in 
clinical trials. But that 
may not be enough 

to overcome the 
practical challenges. 


TIME TRIALS 


although such an amazing result is anomalous, emerging 
evidence should encourage more interest in the concept of 
chronotherapy — scheduling treatments so that they provide 
the most help and do the least harm. 

More than four decades of studies describe how 
accounting for the body’s cycle of daily rhythms — its 
circadian clock — can influence responses to medications 
and procedures for everything from asthma to epileptic 
seizures. Research suggests that the majority of today’s 
best-selling drugs, including heartburn medications and 
treatments for erectile dysfunction, work better when taken 
at specific times of day. “When you give a medication, you 
always know the dose,” says Lévi, who also now works at 
Warwick Medical School in Coventry, UK, where he leads 
a team associated with INSERM, the French national bio- 
medical research agency. “We have found that the timing is 
sometimes more important than the dose.” 

Yet chronotherapy, sometimes called chronomedicine, 
remains at the fringes of clinical practice and drug- 
development programmes; the reasons for that are varied. 
Until about a decade ago, scientists could not explain the 
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molecular underpinnings for these circadian effects. And 
clinical data have been inconsistent — although a couple 
of Lévi’s early trials, for example, showed clear benefits for 
people taking timed treatments, a later, larger trial produced 
more mixed results. Most patients haven't been as fortunate 
as Godain. 

Axel Grothey, an oncologist at Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minnesota says that the challenges facing chronotherapy are 
twofold: “You need more solid data. And you need to show it 
is feasible” The strategy can be impractical for cancer thera- 
pies, he says. Seats in his chemotherapy unit book up in much 
the same way as those for a movie. “The 4 p.m. showing could 
be oversold because we have too many patients who need to 
be started at that time,’ Grothey says. 

Still, Lévi and others are optimistic. Chi Van Dang, 
the scientific director of the Ludwig Institute for Cancer 
Research, a global non-profit research organization, has 
noticed what he calls a “rebirth of interest” in chronotherapy, 
spurred by the rapidly advancing science of circadian 
rhythms and a handful of trials and technologies aimed 
at tailoring the approach to people's individual circadian 
clocks. These efforts could help to elucidate inconsistencies 
in clinical trials and make chronotherapy more practica- 
ble for doctors and patients alike, Lévi argues. Dang gave a 
keynote address at a chronotherapy workshop held by the 
US National Cancer Institute (NCI) last September. As the 
world’s largest funder of cancer research, the NCI had put out 
a call a few months earlier for studies looking into how cir- 
cadian processes influence disease progression and response 
to treatment. “I would argue that the evidence shows there is 
a benefit and we can’t ignore it;’ says Dang. “We just need to 
be more clever on how to approach the challenges.” 


CLOCK WATCHERS 

Chronotherapy enjoyed a publicity boost of sorts last year. 
Just a week after the NCI workshop, the Nobel Prize in 
Physiology or Medicine was awarded to a trio of scientists for 
elucidating the cellular mechanisms that control circadian 
rhythms. The circadian clock is a remarkable system. A 
central timekeeper in the hypothalamus orchestrates a net- 
work of peripheral clocks in nearly every organ and tissue 
of the body, turning on and off a bevy of genes, including 
some that encode the molecular targets for drugs and the 
enzymes that break drugs down. These clock genes are par- 
ticularly important in cancer because they govern cell cycles, 
cell proliferation, cell death and DNA damage repair — all 
processes that can go haywire in cancer. 

Some, but not all, cancers live by the clock as well, and 
researchers are trying to exploit their daily rhythms. When 
Joshua Rubin, a neuro-oncologist at Washington University 
School of Medicine in St. Louis, and his colleagues wanted 
to launch a chronotherapy clinical trial on a common and 
deadly form of brain tumour known as glioblastoma, they 
needed to check how the cancer behaved over time. So his 
team engineered cells from patient tumours to express 
luciferase — the protein that makes fireflies glow — every 
time core clock genes switched on. Then they watched. “It 
was so dynamic,” says Rubin. “Lights go on, lights go off. 
Lights go on, lights go off? The team started treating the 
tumour cells with drugs at different times in the cells’ cycle 
and found that they were most sensitive to an oral drug, 
temozolomide, near the daily peak in expression of the 
core clock gene Bmall (ref. 1). If patients could be directed 
to take this pill — part of the standard glioblastoma treat- 
ment — at the time of peak Bmall expression, the drug 
might be more effective, Rubin reasoned. His team is now 
testing that hypothesis in mouse models, and in more than 


two dozen humans being treated at different times of day. 

The trial is the first to apply chronotherapy in 
glioblastoma, and the only current trial in the United States 
that accounts for the circadian clock in cancer. A few previ- 
ous US trials hinted that chronotherapy could be beneficial 
in treating ovarian’, breast’ and non-small-cell lung* cancers. 
Yet today, of the tens of thousands of ongoing clinical trials 
around the world, only a small fraction of 1% incorporate 
time-of-day considerations, according to a 2016 survey”. 

The prospect nevertheless has some people excited, in part 
because of its simplicity. “If we can help people live longer 
and live better with fewer side effects, just by changing our 
scheduling, that would be tremendous,’ says Jeremy Rich, a 
neuro-oncologist at the University of California, San Diego. 
And the findings have intuitive appeal. Steroid levels, for 
example, naturally cycle with the circadian clock. In the 
late 1960s, scientists found that the synthetic corticoster- 
oid methylprednisolone is safer for treating arthritis and 
asthma if taken in the morning rather than at other times of 
the day. This is because the feedback loop in the hypothala- 
mus, which controls the release of cortisol, is least vulnerable 
to inhibition in the morning. These rhythms might affect 
responses to radiation treatment, too, says Eric Holland, 
a neurosurgeon at the Fred Hutchinson Cancer Research 
Center. Holland has shown that corticosteroids can reduce 
the effectiveness of radiation therapy in humans’ and that 
there are optimal times to administer radiation in mice’. 

In one of the most cited cancer chronotherapy studies 
so far, Lévi and his team randomly assigned 186 people 
to either chronotherapy or standard treatment for colon 
cancer’. Slightly more than half of the people who, like 
Godain, had their chemotherapy infusion synchronized 
with their circadian rhythms responded to the treatment, 
compared with 29% of individuals on a standard schedule. 
And ina study published in January’, researchers found that 
for 298 patients randomly assigned to cardiac surgery in the 
afternoon, the subsequent risk of sustaining major heart 
damage was half what it was for 298 patients who underwent 
the same surgery in the morning. To avoid the possibility that 
the choice of surgeon was responsible for this difference, the 
study had the same doctors performing operations both in 
the morning and the afternoon. 

The optimal time for various procedures seems to vary. 
Akhilesh Reddy, a physician-scientist at the Francis Crick 
Institute in London, suggests the cardiac surgery find- 
ings may translate to other surgeries — with prime times 
dependent on the peak expression levels of particular 
enzymes in respective tissues. For radiation treatment, 
Dang and other researchers have found mornings to be 
preferable to afternoons’”. But as with the administration 
of chemotherapy, different types of tumours — and differ- 
ent people — may respond differently, says Dang. Lévi and 
others think that this might explain why many trials trying 
to reap the benefits of timed drug delivery have had more 
equivocal findings. The largest cancer chronotherapy trial 
so far — also led by Lévi — tested chronotherapy or conven- 
tional chemotherapy delivery in 564 people with metastatic 
colorectal cancer’. Overall, it found that survival times were 
similar in both groups. But when results were broken down 
by sex, the risk of an earlier death dropped by 25% for men 
whereas it increased by 38% for women. 

The reason behind those sex-related differences is not yet 
clear, although Léviis starting to make some sense of them. 
His team presented findings in September 2017 suggesting 
that men best tolerate one type of cancer drug between four 
and seven hours earlier in the day than women do. Lévi 
also suggests that women experience more toxic effects, in 
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“WE HAVE 
FOUND 
THAT THE 
TIMING IS 
SOMETIMES 
MORE 
IMPORTANT 
THAN THE 
DOSE.” 
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“IT WAS SO 
DYNAMIC. 
LIGHTS GO 
ON, LIGHTS 
GO OFF. 
LIGHTS GO 
ON, LIGHTS 
GO OFF.” 


general, than do men from cancer treatment. 

Age is another factor that can affect an individual’s 
rhythms. People’s body clocks tend to shift in adolescence” 
— hence teens’ preference for late nights and sleeping in 
— and back again as they age’’. Overall, Lévi has found 
that about half of patients have similar circadian patterns. 
One-quarter have cycles that begin earlier, and the remaining 
quarter have ones that begin later — these two groups per- 
haps corresponding to the ‘morning larks’ and ‘night owls’ of 
the world. The bottom line is that there’s no one-time-fits-all 
for chronotherapy. 


CHALLENGING TIMES 

Phyllis Zee, chief of sleep medicine at Northwestern 
University Feinberg School of Medicine in Chicago, says 
that chronotherapy has great potential, but that practical 
biomarkers are needed to help clinicians identify optimal 
times for treatment. “Those are the legs required for chrono- 
therapy really to be translated,” she says. “It may not be ready 
for prime time” 

Lévi has been working on trying to track individual 
rhythms better. Before Godain started her home chrono- 
therapy regimen, she strapped on a watch-like device that 
logged her daily rhythms, says Lévi. Godain had very regu- 
lar sleep-wake cycles, which Lévi thinks probably contrib- 
uted to her successful treatment. He and other researchers 
are now wielding even more sophisticated tools to discern 
circadian timing, including temperature sensors worn on 
the chest or ingested, blood samples and saliva tests. One 
research team at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
phia is integrating data from wearable devices, smart phone 
apps and physiological samples in an effort to define each 
persons ‘chronobiome and pinpoint the best predictors for 
optimizing chronotherapy. 

In some ways, chronotherapy could represent another 
arm in the effort to individualize treatments. “In the field 
of personalized medicine, adding this dimension of time 
could make a tremendous difference,’ says Carla Finkielstein, 
a molecular biologist at Virginia Tech in Blacksburg. “We 
now havea really good molecular foundation. Hopefully, this 
is the beginning” 

Other practical challenges remain. Costs and convenience 
are at the heart of most scheduling decisions in a hospital. 
Bart Staels, a molecular pharmacologist at the University 
of Lille in France, and senior author of the cardiac surgery 
paper’, acknowledges that limiting heart surgeries to a 
certain time of day is not realistic. But doctors could iden- 
tify patients at high risk of complications and prioritize them 
for afternoon surgery. Or perhaps clinicians could one day 
deliver a drug that artificially ‘jet lags’ a patient’s heart into 
thinking a morning surgery is actually happening in the 
afternoon, says Staels. 

Drug companies have been reluctant to take chrono- 
therapy approaches for several reasons, says David Ray, 
an endocrinologist at the University of Manchester, UK. It 
can be difficult enough to get patients to take medication, 
regardless of time. Only about 50% of people with a chronic 
illness follow their treatment recommendations, according 
to the World Health Organization. What's more, regulators 
might insist that marketing a medication optimized for a 
specific time of day requires extra warnings about the risks 
of deviating from the schedule. That’s not a good selling 
point for a liability-wary drug maker — nor is the price tag 
of running studies to show a time-based response. Twice 
as many study groups would be necessary to show that giv- 
ing a drug at one time is better than giving it at another, 
says Ray. And for drugs already making money, companies 
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lack an incentive to go back and specify a time of day. 

Ray and others also say that they are concerned by the 
trend among pharmaceutical companies to create once-a-day 
and other long-acting drug formulations. Doing so, they say, 
could have unintended consequences. Sustaining levels of 
a drug that targets the inflammatory molecule TNF-a, for 
example, could leave the immune system impaired through- 
out the day, says Ray. For conditions such as rheumatoid 
arthritis, he says, “you only really need to block TNF for a 
critical 4-to-5-hour window’. 

John Hogenesch, a circadian biologist at the University 
of Pennsylvania, says that paying attention to the timing of 
treatments could eventually cut costs for companies. “T think 
what will change minds is showing people that when you 
take time of day into account, you can lower the noise and 
improve the signal between the controls and your clinical 
arm,’ Hogenesch says. That could also mean rescuing some 
of the 90% of drug candidates that fail in early stages of 
development, says Ray. 

As Rubin and his team look towards the next phase of their 
trial in the United States, they intend to measure partici- 
pants’ rhythms and give temozolomide accordingly, he says. 
Meanwhile, in Europe, researchers are using portable devices 
to track around-the-clock blood pressure in thousands of 
patients, to build on evidence that conventional hyperten- 
sion medications are best dosed at night. A study'* published 
in February notes a 67% reduction in heart attacks, strokes 
and other major cardiovascular events among patients 
taking bedtime doses, compared with those on morning 
doses. Juan Crespo Sabaris, a physician affiliated with the 
University of Vigo, Spain, who has been involved with the 
hypertension work, noted that doctors in his region of Spain 
are now advising bedtime dosing as a simple, low-cost form 
of chronotherapy. 

For champions of the approach, such as Lévi, the prospects 
for chronotherapy have never looked better. But given the 
mixed results from trials, and the practical challenges for 
implementation, many scientists remain circumspect, 
especially with regards to cancer treatments. “At some 
point, we either need to revisit chronotherapy completely 
and put in some effort to get more data and make this work,’ 
says Grothey, “or we say, ‘OK, that was just a side note in 
the history of oncology:” He recalls fleeting excitement sur- 
rounding chronotherapy when he entered the cancer field 
about 20 years ago. “A lot of us discarded it as something 
that was too complicated,” he says. “We didn’t have the 
technology. That might be different now’ = 


Lynne Peeples is a science journalist in Seattle, 
Washington. Additional reporting in French provided by 
Sabine Louet. 
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Police collect samples in Salisbury, UK, following the poisoning of Sergei and Yulia Skripal with a nerve agent in March. 


How to curb production 
of chemical weapons 


Companies that manufacture and distribute the precursors to lethal agents 
must be open to surveillance and inspections, argues Leiv K. Sydnes. 


on the rise. In the past week, reports from 

Syria allege that scores of people in the 
city of Douma were killed with a toxic gas, 
possibly chlorine, a tactic that experts say 
has been used in Syria at least a dozen times 
since 2012 (see go.nature.com/2hjzc20). Last 
month in Salisbury, UK, former Russian intel- 
ligence officer Sergei Skripal, his daughter 


[ee involving chemical weapons are 


Yulia anda police officer were exposed to an 
organophosphate called novichok, one of a 
family of nerve agents said to be the deadliest 
known!. And Kim Jong-nam, the eldest son 
of former North Korean leader Kim Jong-il, 
was assassinated in 2017 through exposure 
to another nerve agent, VX, at Kuala Lumpur 
international airport in Malaysia. 

These recent events risk reversing two 


decades of progress in disarmament. The 
intention of the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion (CWC)’, finalized in 1992, was to free 
the world of this weaponry. The Organiza- 
tion for the Prohibition of Chemical Weap- 
ons (OPCW), which has implemented the 
convention since 1997, aimed to destroy all 
declared stockpiles of chemical weapons 
within a decade. That hasn't happened, 
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> butit is still within reach. Today, 96% of 
known stockpiles have gone. 

It is crucial that, in uncertain times, 
nations do not fall back on using chemical 
weapons. In the past few years, political posi- 
tions and structures that served people well 
for decades have been questioned. Insecure 
countries might become more willing to 
apply chemical weapons to harm opponents 
and secure strategic advantages. 

Meanwhile, the OPCW has lost some 
of its bite. Although investigators have 
been allowed in, Syria's breaches have gone 
unpunished. And neither the United King- 
dom nor Malaysia called in experts from the 
organization right away to deal with their 
recent nerve-agent attacks, even though 
immediate assistance is available under the 
convention. 

A new mindset is needed. It is impossible 
to ban every chemical that could be used to 
make a weapon, because almost all of them 
have other applications. For example, chlorine 
is acommon industrial reagent as well as a 
suffocating gas. More than 60 million tonnes 
are produced each year and used for purifying 
water and manufacturing plastics, solvents 
and pharmaceuticals. Organophosphates 
are the basis of insecticides and herbicides 
as well as precursors of nerve agents. Many 
deadly compounds are easy for any profes- 
sional chemist to make, with access to the 
right materials. 

There are two solutions: monitor the 
production and distribution of certain key 
chemicals (such as organophosphates) that 
might be misused; and train chemists to be 
aware of potential security risks. 

To realize both, the OPCW should be 
strengthened and revised. The organiza- 
tion’s mandate should be expanded to moni- 
tor closely the production of the precursor 
chemicals used to make the deadliest weap- 
ons, especially nerve agents. Its experts must 
lead all investigations of incidents involving 
such agents. 

Meanwhile, chemists in industry and 
academia must sign up to a code of conduct 
surrounding the production, sale and use 
of chemicals, especially those listed in the 
CWC. Each time a chemical weapon is used, 
the reputation of chemists and the chemicals 
industry is imperiled. 


DUAL USES 
Almost any chemical can, in principle, be 
used as a weapon. Most are inconvenient if 
the goal is to kill or frighten lots of people 
quickly. But many can be misappropriated. 
Chemical weapons fall broadly into three 
groups: poisonous commodity chemicals, 
mustard compounds and nerve agents (see 
‘Classes of chemical weapon). Each kills in 
a different way, by blocking or triggering 
reactions in the body. The signatures left 
behind in a person's tissues differ for each 
weapon and can reveal which compound 
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was used. Nerve agents are relatively easy to 
trace, compared to a chlorine attack. They 
form relatively stable molecular products 
by linking to biomolecules such as proteins, 
which can then be sampled in tissue, serum 
and urine. These products can be converted 
into other compounds that reveal which 
agent was used. 

The chemical analyses required for such 
detective work are highly specialized. They 
demand skilled personnel who know how 
to prepare the 


samples and which “No one can 
safety measures usually say 
and precautions forsure who 
to apply. Detailed launchedor 
measurements droppedthe 
must be made _ shell carrying 
with sophisticated the chemical 
instruments, such weapon.” 


as gas or liquid 
chromatographs and mass spectrometers. 

Around two dozen laboratories world- 
wide are capable of doing this forensic 
work**, The OPCW carries out quality- 
control tests on such labs twice a year and 
accredits those that pass. Almost all are 
government facilities that have ties to the 
military. For example, the Skripal samples 
were sent to the UK government’s Defence 
Science and Technology Laboratory (DSTL) 
at Porton Down. 

In my view, the OPCW — and no one 
else — should take charge of all cases 
involving chemical weapons, in particular 


suspected nerve agents and mustard 
compounds. The application of such weap- 
ons by any state party to the CWC is an 
outrageous breach. The implications are 
so serious and delicate that an impartial, 
experienced body must resolve the situa- 
tion. The OPCW is such a body. It should 
control every step of the process, from the 
collection and storage of samples to the 
release of the results. This way, improper 
interventions will be impossible and the 
results can be widely trusted. 

Regrettably, this procedure was not 
followed in the Kim and Skripal cases, 
which remain politically fraught. The 
Malaysian and UK governments reacted 
to the incidents on their own, despite the 
OPCW being able to initiate a rapid response 
within 24 hours. The UK government offi- 
cially informed the OPCW secretariat four 
days after the Skripal incident, asking it to 
independently verify the novichok structure; 
the OPCW has now done so and supports 
the United Kingdom's assessment. I believe 
that it would have been better to have had 
international oversight of the samples from 
the outset. 

Another virtue of the OPCW is its sobriety 
when presenting the results of analyses. It 
gives only the evidence that proves which 
agent it has found; it does not speculate as 
to which party was behind a violation. Such 
restraint is exercised for good reasons. No 
one can usually say for sure who launched 
or dropped the shell carrying the chemical 


CLASSES OF CHEMICAL WEAPON 


Three fatal mechanisms 


Commodity chemicals. Industrial 
chemicals used as weapons include 
chlorine (Cl,), phosgene (CIl,C=O) and 
hydrogen cyanide (HCN). Chlorine, a pale 
green gas heavier than air, suffocates 
people and destroys the lungs. Its use is 
hard to prove directly. Samples of the gas 
must be collected within minutes, before 
it disperses. Eyewitness interviews and 
medical records are used instead. The 
first large-scale use of chlorine in war 
was on 22 April 1915. The German army 
released 168 tonnes from 6,000 barrels 
near Ypres, Belgium. (The chlorine 
programme’s leader was Fritz Haber, who 
is better known for his work on ammonia 
synthesis.) 


Mustard compounds. These organic 
compounds contain sulfur or nitrogen 
groups (such as bis(2-chloroethyl) sulfide 
(CICH,CH,SCH,CH,Cl)) that react with skin 
and the airways. Mustard gas, a colourless 
liquid that boils at 217°C, has been 

used in warfare since 1917 and causes 


swelling and blisters. The type of agent 
used can be determined by the presence 
of stable biomarkers in biopsy samples. A 
mustard compound was used during the 
lran—lraq war in Halabja in the Kurdistan 
autonomous region of Iraq on 16 March 
1988: 5,000 people died immediately and 
many more were injured. 


Nerve agents. These phosphor- 

based organic compounds affect the 
transmission of signals across nerve 
junctions. They inhibit the enzyme 
acetylcholinesterase, and so increase 

the amount of one type of nerve signal 
that reaches muscles, causing paralysis. 
The agents are colourless liquids that 

can kill within a minute. People exposed 
convulse and foam at the mouth, then 
their respiratory system and heart muscles 
fail. Molecules indicating which agent 
was used can be collected from tissues. 
One example is the release of sarin on the 
Tokyo subway in 1995 by acult group, in 
which 12 people were killed. L.K.S. 
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Disabled fermentation vats and equipment at the Muthanna chemical-weapons factory in Iraq. 


(all sides would deny it). And it is impossible 
to tell where an agent was produced without 
also having samples from that same location 
with which to match it. With no comparison 
samples, it is like trying to identify a person 
from only a fingerprint without access to a 
database of prints. 

In the UK novichok case, as far as I know, 
the precursors and the reagents used to 
prepare this nerve agent are unavailable to 
cross-check. If that is so, then the origin of 
that weapon could not be established on 
the basis of the chemistry alone — other 
evidence or intelligence would be needed 
to determine the chemical’s source. Gary 
Aitkenhead, chief executive of the DSTL, 
clarified this point a month after the incident. 

Nor does the fact that Russian chemists 
first developed novichok compounds indi- 
cate definitively where this material came 
from. Information about novichok nerve 
agents has been available in the literature for 
years” ’. In theory, it is not technically dif- 
ficult to synthesize novichok compounds, 
although some are harder to make than 
others. The difficulties lie in obtaining the 
necessary precursors and reagents, and safely 
preparing the agent without self-exposure. 


PREVENT PROLIFERATION 

To reiterate, we need to do two things to limit 
chemical weapons: control the ingredients 
and improve ethical standards in the 
chemical profession. 

Banning chemicals is impossible because 
almost all the relevant chemicals required for 
making chemical weapons have good uses as 
well as bad. For example, isopropyl alcohol 
(IPA) is widely used as a solvent; millions of 
tonnes are used each year in the production 
of a range of products, including household 


cleaners, pesticides and personal-care 
products. Yet react IPA with methylphos- 
phony] difluoride, and you produce the 
nerve agent sarin. 

The focus, therefore, must be on tighten- 
ing security around particular commercial 
chemicals. The priority should be surveil- 
lance and inspection of the producers and 
distributors of the relatively few phospho- 
rus compounds that can be used to make 
nerve agents (including the five groups of 
precursors and seven specific precursors 
listed in the CWC). The OPCW must be 
in charge of this inspectorate, because it 
would require the backing of state parties 
to the CWC. 

Meanwhile, the chemistry community — 
in both academia and industry — needs to 
become more aware of the potential misuse 
of certain chemicals. For example, in the 
1990s, a colleague of mine inspected the 
main Iraqi facility that produced chemi- 
cal weapons in the 1980s — the Muthanna 
State Establishment, northwest of Baghdad. 
To his disbelief, he discovered 4,000 tonnes 
of weapons ready to be launched (mainly 
mustard gas and cyclosarin), as well as 
20,000 tonnes of precursor chemicals for 
making them. Storerooms were filled with 
barrels of thionyl chloride — an industrial 
chemical listed under the CWC as hav- 
ing possible weapons uses. Many of these 
were bought from European companies*. 
Presumably no red flags were raised among 
company staff when the sizes of the Iraqi 
orders went from kilograms to tonnes. 

In my experience, few chemists know 
which chemicals to pay attention to from a 
weapons perspective. Most have never heard 
of the three lists of precursors and toxic 
chemicals (schedules 1-3) in the CWC, 


even if they are aware of the convention 
itself. Hardly any universities incorporate 
weapons-related topics in curricula for 
chemists and chemical engineers. This has 
to change. And here the OPCW can assist, 
through ethical guidance and educational 
material. 

In 2015, after a lengthy process, the 
OPCW tooka leap by publishing The Hague 
Ethical Guidelines for chemistry profes- 
sionals (see go.nature.com/2epdgr)j). It also 
set up an Advisory Board on Education and 
Outreach, which has begun to post edu- 
cational materials online (see go.nature. 
com/2jnzmp9). So far, it has had little impact. 
More needs to be done to spread the word. 


EXPAND MANDATE 

To stop renewed proliferation, the OPCW’s 
powers, roles and influence should be 
expanded, so that it can act more quickly 
and forcefully when the CWC is breached or 
other threats arise. State parties to the con- 
vention should enable the OPCW to become 
more heavily involved in awareness-raising, 
inspections, outreach and surveillance. And 
the permanent delegations to the OPCW 
should contact universities and professional 
organizations in their countries to highlight 
these important issues among chemists and 
within the chemical industry. 

Research chemists, especially in universi- 
ties, should work to raise awareness of the 
chemical challenges related to the CWC. A 
first step would be to make the convention 
mandatory reading for all chemistry stu- 
dents. Second, OPCW educational material 
should be used in university courses. Third, 
The Hague Ethical Guidelines should be 
used to improve the ethical framework of 
the chemical profession. m 


Leiv K. Sydnes is professor of chemistry 

at the University of Bergen, Norway. He 
chaired the international task group that 
assessed the impact of scientific advances on 
the Chemical Weapons Convention in 2007 
and 2012. 

e-mail: leiv.sydnes@uib.no 
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Object detection and tracking technology on show at the 2018 Artificial Intelligence Exhibition & Conference in Tokyo. 


Regulate artificial intelligence 
to avert cyber arms race 


Define an international doctrine for cyberspace skirmishes before they escalate into 
conventional warfare, urge Mariarosaria Taddeo and Luciano Floridi. 


( eno are becoming more 
frequent, sophisticated and destruc- 
tive. Each day in 2017, the United 

States suffered, on average, more than 

4,000 ransomware attacks, which encrypt 

computer files until the owner pays to 

release them’. In 2015, the daily average was 
just 1,000. In May last year, when the Wan- 
naCry virus crippled hundreds of IT systems 
across the UK National Health Service, more 
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than 19,000 appointments were cancelled. 
A month later, the NotPetya ransomware 
cost pharmaceutical giant Merck, shipping 
firm Maersk and logistics company FedEx 
around US$300 million each. Global dam- 
ages from cyberattacks totalled $5 billion in 
2017 and may reach $6 trillion a year by 2021 
(see go.nature.com/2gncsyg). 

Countries are partly behind this rise. 
They use cyberattacks both offensively and 


defensively. For example, North Korea has 
been linked to WannaCry, and Russia to 
NotPetya. 

As the threats escalate, so do defence 
tactics. Since 2012, the United States has used 
‘active cyberdefence strategies, in which com- 
puter experts neutralize or distract viruses 
with decoy targets, or break into a hacker’s 
computer to delete data or destroy the system. 
In 2016, the United Kingdom announced a 
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5-year, £1.9-billion (US$2.7-billion) plan 
to combat cyber threats. NATO also began 
drafting principles for active cyberdefence, 
to be agreed by 2019. The United States and 
the United Kingdom are leading this initia- 
tive. Denmark, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Spain are also involved (see 
go.nature.com/2hebxnt). 

Artificial intelligence (AI) is poised to revo- 
lutionize this activity. Attacks and responses 
will become faster, more precise and more 
disruptive. Threats will be dealt with in hours, 
not days or weeks. Al is already being used to 
verify code and identify bugs and vulnerabili- 
ties. For example, in April 2017, the software 
firm DarkTrace in Cambridge, UK, launched 
Antigena, which uses machine learning to 
spot abnormal behaviour on an IT network, 
shut down communications to that part of 
the system and issue an alert. The value of AI 
in cybersecurity was $1 billion in 2016 and is 
predicted to reach $18 billion by 2023 (ref. 2). 

By the end of this decade, many countries 
plan to deploy AI for national cyberdefence; 


for example, the United States has been eval- 
uating the use of autonomous defence sys- 
tems and is expected to issue a report on its 
strategy next month’. AI makes deterrence 
possible because attacks can be punished’. 
Algorithms can identify the source and 
neutralize it without having to identify the 
actor behind it. Currently, countries hesitate 
to push back because they are unsure who 
is responsible, given that campaigns may be 
waged through third-party computers and 
often use common software. 

The risk is a cyber arms race’. As states use 
increasingly aggressive AlI-driven strategies, 
opponents will respond ever more fiercely. 
Such a vicious cycle might lead ultimately to 
a physical attack. 

Cyberspace is a domain of warfare, and AI 
is a new defence capability. Regulations are 
thus necessary for state use of AI, as they are 
for other military domains — air, sea, land 
and space’. Criteria 


are needed to deter- “AJ makes 
mine proportional  gogerrence 
responses, as well as ossible 

to set clear thresh- aaa 

olds or ‘red lines’ for ttacl b 
distinguishing legal mae tans : 
and illegal cyberat- P : 


tacks, and to apply 

appropriate sanctions for illegal acts’. In each 
case, unilateral approaches will be ineffec- 
tive. Rather, an international doctrine must 
be defined for state action in cyberspace. 
Alarmingly, international efforts to regulate 
cyber conflicts have stalled. 

We call on regional forums, such as NATO 
and the European Union, to revive efforts 
and prepare the ground for an initiative led 
by the United Nations. In the meantime, 
computer experts must be transparent about 
problems, limitations and shortcomings of 
using AI for defence. Researchers must also 
work with policymakers and end users to 
design testing and oversight mechanisms 
for this technology. 


NO RULES 
Right now, the UN process is in deadlock. 
In 2004, the UN set up the Group of Gov- 
ernmental Experts on Information Security 
to agree on voluntary rules for how states 
should behave in cyberspace. Its fifth meet- 
ing, in 2017, ended in a stand-off. The group 
could not reach consensus on whether inter- 
national humanitarian law and existing laws 
on self-defence and state responsibility should 
apply in cyberspace. The United States argued 
that cyberdefence regulations should build on 
these laws. Other nations, including Cuba, 
Russia and China, disagreed. They argued 
that this would ‘militarize’ cyberspace and 
send the wrong message about peaceful con- 
flict resolution. The group failed to deliver its 
report. It is unclear whether it will meet again, 
or what will happen next. 

International dialogue and action must 


resume. NATO could pave the way through 
its forthcoming guidelines, although it is 
currently unclear what their scope will be. 

Meanwhile, research on AI for 
cyberdefence is progressing quickly. The 
United States is in the lead, technologically. It 
aims to incorporate AI into its cyberdefence 
systems by 2019 (ref. 3). The US Department 
of Defense (DOD) has earmarked $150 mil- 
lion for research. The US Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (DARPA) is 
developing the techniques and strategies. 
Steps have already been taken. In DARPA’ 
2016 Cyber Grand Challenge competition, 
seven AI systems, developed by teams from 
the United States and Switzerland, fought 
against each other. The systems identified 
and targeted their opponents’ weaknesses 
while finding and patching their own. 

The DOD will issue the first US report on 
AI strategies for national defence in May. 
There is, as far as we know, no indication of 
what its approach will be. Previous docu- 
ments, such as The DOD Cyber Strategy from 
2015 or the 2016 National Cyber Incident 
Response Plan, did not cover autonomous sys- 
tems, machine learning or AI. The 2012 DOD 
directive on ‘Autonomy in Weapon Systems’ 
focused on internal procedures for deploying 
AI but was silent on when the United States 
would do so in the international arena. 

Al is a priority for China, which aims to 
become a world leader in machine-learning 
technologies. In July 2017, the Chinese 
government issued its Next Generation AI 
Development Plan. Military implementation 
of AI, on the battlefield as well as in cyber- 
space, is a crucial part of the strategy. But it is 
unclear to what degree China plans to deploy 
Al actively in cyberdefence. 

Russia has not released any public docu- 
ments about its strategies for Al in defence. 
However, in a video message released in 
2017, President Vladimir Putin referred to 
Aland stated: “Whoever becomes the leader 
in this sphere will become the ruler of the 
world.” Experts agree that Russia is focus- 
ing on developing Al-enhanced tools for its 
conventional forces. However, since 2014, the 
Russian National Defense Control Center has 
been using machine-learning algorithms to 
detect online threats. Allegedly, Russia has 
pioneered the use of AI to spread disinfor- 
mation and intervene in the public debates of 
other nations, including the 2016 US presi- 
dential election and the United Kingdom’s 
EU membership referendum. Although these 
operations are not part of national defence 
strategies, they indicate Russia's advanced AI 
capabilities. 

North Korea has a history of cyberspace 
aggression. It was implicated, for example, in 
the WannaCry attack in 2016 and in another 
major breach, against Sony Pictures, in 2014. 
The country lacks technical expertise in 
Al but is likely to want to catch up with its 
adversaries. 
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A military cyberdefence specialist at a conference in Lille, France. Government spending on cyber strategies has soared over the past decade. 


The EU is stepping up, too. In 2017, it 
reassessed cybersecurity and defence poli- 
cies and launched the European Centre of 
Excellence for Countering Hybrid Threats, 
based in Helsinki. The EU has the most com- 
prehensive regulatory framework for state 
conduct in cyberspace so far. Yet these direc- 
tives do not go far enough. The EU treats 
cyberdefence as a case of cybersecurity, to 
be improved passively by making member 
states’ information systems more resilient. 
It disregards active uses of cyberdefence and 
does not include AI. 

This is a missed opportunity. The EU 
could have begun defining red lines and pro- 
portionate responses in its latest rethink. For 
example, the 2016 EU directive on ‘Security 
of Network and Information Systems’ pro- 
vides criteria for identifying crucial national 
infrastructures, such as health systems or key 
energy and water supplies that should be 
protected. The same criteria could be used to 
define illegitimate targets of state-sponsored 
cyberattacks. 

Regional forums, such as NATO and 
the EU, must take the following three 
steps to avoid serious imminent attacks 
on state infrastructures, and to maintain 
international stability. 


THREE STEPS 

Define legal boundaries. The interna- 
tional community needs to agree urgently 
on red lines that distinguish between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate targets. Also needed 
are definitions of proportionate responses 
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for cyberdefence strategies. International 
consensus at the UN level will ultimately 
be required. Until then, guidelines from 
regional multilateral bodies, such as NATO 
and the EU, must cover these issues and lead 
by example. 


Test strategies with allies. ‘Sparring’ exer- 
cises should be organized between friendly 
countries to test Al-based defence tactics. 
These tests should be mandatory before 
any system is deployed. They could be in 
the form of DARPA’s Grand Challenge 
or the simulation 
exercises routinely 
run by NATO and 
the EU. Because AI 
learns by experi- 
ence, these matches 
will improve the 
strategies of the alli- 
ance, while finding 
and healing weaknesses. Fatal vulnerabili- 
ties of key systems and crucial infrastruc- 
tures should be shared with allies; policy 
frameworks should demand disclosure. 
Agreements and regulations with similar 
sharing and disclosure requirements include 
the EU Electronic Identification, Authenti- 
cation and Trust Services Regulation and 
NATO’s Industry Partnership Agreement. 


Monitor and enforce rules. The interna- 
tional community needs to agree how to 
audit and oversee Al-based state cyber- 
defence operations. ‘Alert and remedy’ 


mechanisms are needed to address mistakes 
and unintended consequences. A third-party 
authority with teeth, such as the UN Security 
Council, should rule on whether red lines, 
proportionality, responsible deployment 
or disclosure norms have been breached. 
Economic or political sanctions should be 
imposed on states that violate rules. NATO 
and the EU should enforce the norms within 
their remits. 

The solution is difficult, but it is clear. 
There is no time to waste. m 


Mariarosaria Taddeo is a research fellow 
and deputy director of the Digital Ethics Lab 
at the Oxford Internet Institute, University of 
Oxford, UK; and a Turing fellow of the Alan 
Turing Institute, London, UK. Luciano 
Floridi is professor of philosophy and ethics 
of information at the University of Oxford, 
UK; director of the Digital Ethics Lab at 

the Oxford Internet Institute; and chair of 
the Data Ethics Group at the Alan Turing 
Institute. 

e-mail: mariarosaria.taddeo@oii.ox.ac.uk 
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The reinvention of value 


Robert Costanza applauds Mariana Mazzucato’s call for more-productive, 
equal and sustainable economies. 


hat we value and how we value it is 
one of the most contested, misun- 
derstood and important ideas in 


economics. Economist Mariana Mazzucatos 
comprehensive The Value of Everything 
explores how ideas about what value is, where 
it comes from and how it should be distrib- 
uted have changed in the past 400 years, 
and why value matters now more than ever. 
Mazzucato emphasizes the need to reopen 
debate to make economies more productive, 
equitable and sustainable. The 2008 financial 
crisis was just a taste of looming problems — 
climate disruption, massive biodiversity and 
ecosystem-services decline, even the possible 
collapse of Western civilization — unless we 
learn to value what really matters. 

Early economists focused on the produc- 
tion of value from land (Francois Quesnay 
and the ‘physiocrats’), labour (Adam Smith 
to Karl Marx) and capital. In this view, 
value determines price (Four decades ago, 
I described this in terms of embodied energy: 
see R. Costanza Science 210, 1219-1224; 
1980). By contrast, the current mainstream 
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‘marginalist’ concept 
bases value on market 
exchanges: price, as Rei 
revealed by the inter- VALUE Of 
action of supply and 
demand in markets, 
determines value, and 
the only things that 
have value are those 


that fetch a price. The Value of 
This has major Everything: 
implications for ideas Making and Taking 
about the distinc- i" the Global 
Economy 


tion between value \iariana MAZZUCATO 
creation and value Allen Lane (2018) 
extraction, the nature 
of unearned income (‘rent’) and how value 
should be distributed. As Mazzucato notes, it 
stokes inequality because the market, simply 
by generating income, is seen to justify its 
level and distribution: “All income, accord- 
ing to this logic, is earned income: gone is 
any analysis of activities in terms of whether 
they are productive or unproductive” 
Mazzucato lays out disturbing implications 


of the marginalist approach. These include 
(mis)measuring national income and real 
wealth, confusing financial speculation with 
the production of value, perverting the pat- 
ent system (which stifles, rather than rewards, 
innovation) and undervaluing government 
and public goods, including public infrastruc- 
ture, ecosystems and social networks. Her 
engaging and insightful exploration reveals 
how embedded the marginalist approach has 
become, and how it distorts economies ability 
to foster innovation, equity and real progress. 

The international System of National 
Accounts and gross domestic product (GDP) 
both value economic activity on the basis of 
market transactions — only goods and ser- 
vices sold in markets are counted. Much of 
that activity is beneficial, but some is best seen 
as a cost to be avoided. GDP conflates the two. 
For instance, growth of crime demands more 
police and security devices; these add to GDP, 
but more crime is not desirable. Increases in 
air and water pollution, serious illness and 
divorce are all counted as positive in GDP, 
whereas the distribution of income is ignored, 
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as are the value of household and volunteer 
work, ecosystem services and community 
support. As economist and statistician Simon 
Kuznets, GDP’s main architect, warned, 
a country’s welfare cannot be inferred from 
GDP: “Goals for more growth should specify 
more growth of what and for what.” 

Mazzucato argues persuasively that GDP is 
a “hodge-podge” that “invites lobbying rather 
than reasoning about value” She notes that it 
“justifies excessive inequalities of income and 
wealth and turns value extraction into value 
creation” One alternative measure is the Gen- 
uine Progress Indicator (GPI), which attempts 
to separate environmental and social costs 
from benefits, to value household and vol- 
unteer work, and to adjust for inequality. For 
many countries, including the United States, 
China and the United Kingdom, there have 
been no net gains in GPI for several decades 
(I. Kubiszewski et al. Ecol. Econ. 93, 57-68; 
2013). You get what you measure, and misus- 
ing GDP as a policy goal is distorting deci- 
sions about real progress (R. Costanza et al. 
Nature 505, 283-285; 2014). 

Mazzucato deconstructs several other 
key trends. These include how the financial 
sector's “casino capitalism” mislabels market 
speculation as the creation of value rather 
than the mere extraction of value created 
elsewhere, and how the real value added by 
government and public goods and services 
have been ignored — to the detriment of us 
all. Ultimately, she notes, we need a more 
synthetic and integrative view: one that recog- 
nizes both how value is created and extracted 
in the current system, and how this needs to 
change. She concludes that value depends on 
vision: “If we cannot dream ofa better future 
and try to make it happen, there is no real 
reason why we should care about value.” The 
ability to value a healthy, sustainable planet, 
fairness, community and quality of life must 
be returned to the heart of economics. 

Economics has been defined as the use of 
scarce resources to achieve desirable ends. 
In the Anthropocene epoch of human influ- 
ence on the planet, we need to redefine those 
ends, and reevaluate which resources are truly 
scarce. Value should be viewed as contribu- 
tion to the sustainable well-being of Earth 
and all its inhabitants. The United Nations 
Sustainable Development Goals are a huge 
step towards a broad global consensus on a 
desirable economy and society. As US base- 
ball player Yogi Berra quipped: “If you don't 
know where youre going, you'll end up some- 
place else.” Mazzucatos trenchant analysis is a 
compelling call to reinvent value as a key con- 
cept to help us achieve the world we all want. = 


Robert Costanza is a professor of ecological 
economics and Vice-Chancellor’s Chair 

in Public Policy at the Crawford School of 
Public Policy of the Australian National 
University in Canberra. 
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The trouble with the 


Nobel prize 


Ron Cowen weighs up Brian Keating’s call to reform 
the most coveted award in physics. 


way, the scientific teams that made two 

of the most astounding discoveries 
in physics — the Higgs boson and 
gravitational waves — would never have 
won Nobel prizes. 

It’s not that Keating thinks the research- 
ers undeserving. But the current rules 
and structure of the awards, he contends 
in Losing the Nobel Prize, foster ferocious 
and sometimes destructive competition for 
scarce research resources. He avers that the 
prizes are also biased against the work of 
female and younger scientists, and that 
they violate some of the very principles that 
Alfred Nobel, their founder, specified in his 
will more than a century ago. 

Keating studies the infant Universe 
through subtle patterns in the cosmic 
microwave background (CMB) left over 
from the Big Bang. He is a deft writer, inter- 
weaving the science with personal mus- 
ings on topics from 


|: cosmologist Brian Keating had his 


alerted the media of 
an imminent “major 
discovery”. The press 
briefing on 17 March 
did not disappoint (I 
was there, covering 
the event for Nature’s 
news section). The 
team’s four principal 
investigators, who Losing the Nobel 
included astronomer Prize: A Story 
John Kovac, reported of Cosmology, 
that they had Ambition, andthe 
detectedasubtletwist Perils of Science’s 
; ae Highest Honor 
in CMB polarization. SRRNIKEATING 
They asserted thatits yw, Norton (2018) 
source was almost 
certainly primordial gravitational waves, 
which would have been generated by infla- 
tion — a brief, faster-than-light balloon- 
ing of the infant Universe. That theoretical 
growth spurt had been a cornerstone of 
cosmology for some 


his relationship with 35 years, but defini- 
a father who aban- tive proof had not 
doned him as a child ii 4 E C U R RE NT been found. 

to the passions that BICEP2’s discov- 
impel him to explore RULES FOSTER ery reverberated 


the unknown. Loom- 
ing over all are his 
concerns about the 
Nobels. 

These arose after 
his very public roller- 
coaster ride as part 
of a research team 
whose work briefly 
seemed a shoo-in 
for the physics prize. 
The team — a col- 
laboration between 
institutions including the Harvard- 
Smithsonian Center for Astrophysics 
(CfA) in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
the University of California, San Diego 
(UCSD) — had built two radio telescopes 
at the South Pole to hunt for a signature in 
the CMB that could reveal how the early 
Universe had evolved. Keating conceived 
the first, BICEP 1. The team then devel- 
oped the more sensitive BICEP2, which 
observed the CMB from 2010 to 2012. 

Rumours of a scientific coup began fly- 
ing in March 2014, even before the CfA 


FEROCIOUS 


AND SOMETIMES 


DESTRUCTIVE 
COMPETITION 


FOR SCARCE RESEARCH 
RESOURCES. 


across the media. 
At the briefing, 
accolades poured 
in. Keating, one 
of several team 
members not there, 
recounts his mixture 
of frustration and 
elation: although 
Kovac mentioned 
his work, it was not 
cited in the press 
release. Keating well 
knew that if a Nobel had been in the off- 
ing, he and most of the team would have 
been excluded, given the focus on principal 
investigators, and the rule that any prize can 
be shared by a maximum of three people. 
The glory was, in any case, not to be. For 
months, Keating watched from the sidelines 
as the discovery literally turned to dust. All 
along, the BICEP2 team had worried that 
hydrocarbon soot and other cosmic par- 
ticles could confound the results. (When 
light, including the CMB, reflects off non- 
spherical particles of galactic dust whose > 
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axes are aligned, the light is imprinted 
with the same curlicue polarization pattern 
expected from gravitational waves in the early 
Universe.) Yet the team decided to go ahead 
with the announcement, buoyed by data 
from a slide used for a 2013 talk by a scientist 
affiliated with BICEP2’s chief competitor, the 
European Space Agency’s Planck satellite. 
The slide showed an unpublished dust 
map of unknown accuracy. Extrapolating 
from it, the BICEP2 team concluded that in 
the region of sky observed by its telescope, 
galactic dust would have little effect on the 
results. Keating writes that he objected to 
relying on such evidence for a high-stakes 
discovery, but was ultimately swayed. New 
data from the Planck satellite later revealed 
that dust had led the BICEP2 team to 
misread the results. Its vision, Keating feels, 
had been clouded not only by dust, but by 
‘Nobel lust’ and the fear of being scooped. 
Journalists embraced the BICEP2 
announcement at first. It was an exhilarat- 
ing story to report, and I have since debated 
whether its potential might have clouded my 
own vision. The dozen or so independent 
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experts I contacted, who had read advance 
copies of a paper that the BICEP2 team 
would later post online, all commented posi- 
tively on the work. But it’s possible that for a 
few, confirmation bias played a part, because 
they were proponents of the inflation theory. 
Keating suggests several remedies for 
Nobel fever. He argues that the physics prizes 
should be awarded only for serendipitous 
findings; an example is the evidence, discov- 
ered in 1998 by two teams of cosmologists, 
that the Universe was revving up its expan- 
sion instead of slowing down. Ifa team finds 
something it had set out to look for, it should 
not gain the Nobel, is his provocative view. 
Keating also asserts that Nobel prizes should 
be awarded to an entire team. He would elimi- 
nate the stipulation, added in 1974, that the 
prizes cannot be awarded posthumously. And 
he would allow more than one prize for the 
same research if a person was originally over- 
looked or ignored (which has, historically, 
often occurred to women, such as co-discov- 
erer of radio pulsars Jocelyn Bell Burnell). 
These changes, he argues, might moti- 
vate physicists to think outside the box in 
conducting research, and might discourage 


in-fighting. However, I doubt that reconfig- 
uring the Nobels would accomplish what 
Keating hopes. As he himself notes, both 
the US and European processes for allocat- 
ing funding and tenure encourage cut-throat 
competition. Modifying those ingrained 
systems would have much greater impact. 
Keating notes that his own work has 
begun to embrace the spirit of cooperation. 
In 2016, the Simons Foundation, a private 
philanthropic foundation in New York 
City that supports research in maths and 
the basic sciences, gave the green light for 
him to spearhead a collaboration between 
his CMB team, based at UCSD, and one 
based at Princeton University in New Jer- 
sey. Together, they hope to dig from the dust 
a true signal of primordial gravitational 
waves in the CMB. Even if that pans out, the 
work would not be eligible for a Nobel under 
Keating’s reforms; it would be science for 
science’s sake. And maybe that’s the point. m 


Ron Cowen is a freelance science writer, 
focusing on physics, astronomy and the 
history of technology. 

e-mail: roncowen@msn.com 


Philip Kitcher and Evelyn Fox Keller LIVERIGHT (2018) 

“Clearly, we need to talk.” Philosophers of science Philip Kitcher and Evelyn 
Fox Keller call for constructive discourse on climate change in their unusual 
exploration of this urgent, highly politicized issue. While coherently explaining 
the science, they use Socratic dialogue to explore differing viewpoints. As they 
warn, considerate, productive conversation is essential if we’re not to go down 
in history as “the people who argued while the world burned”. 
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Of plumes and plunder 


Stuart Pimm on the tragic tale of a hobbyist, a heist and a natural-history collection. 


paradise. On a hike in the central high- 

lands of New Guinea one morning, I 
found an exquisite blue Paradisaea rudolphi, 
hanging upside down, puffing up its feath- 
ers, swaying and calling loudly. The birds’ 
very names allude to the sixteenth-century 
assumption that their exotic feathers — and 
the lack of feet on skins that made it to Europe 
— showed that they were celestial beings. 
Founder of taxonomy Carl Linnaeus knew 
two species. He followed the myth, naming 
the greater bird-of-paradise Paradisaea apoda 
(apoda meaning ‘without feet’). Naturalist 
Alfred Russel Wallace delivered the first 
scientific accounts of their behaviours in his 
1869 book The Malay Archipelago. (Fellow 
Victorian scientist and ornithological artist 
John Gould named one species Semioptera 
wallacii.) And who can fail to be enthralled 
by David Attenborough’s BBC films of their 
otherworldly displays? 

Given all that, it’s appalling that museum 
specimens of these birds — including a 
number collected by Wallace — were stolen 
and plucked, and their unique associated 
data discarded. The culprit was Edwin Rist, 
practitioner of an arcane art: recreating 
Victorian ornamental salmon-fishing flies 
using rare feathers. That heist lies at the core 
of The Feather Thief, in which investigative 
writer Kirk Wallace Johnson recounts his 
quest to retrieve what remained of those spec- 
imens. Johnson's book also probes how the 
human yen for the exotic can in some cases 
harm species and what we know about them. 

In June 2009, Rist, a 21-year-old US 
flautist then studying at the Royal Academy 
of Music in London, broke into the Natural 
History Museum's collection at Tring. He 
came away with 299 stuffed skins of brightly 
coloured birds, including birds of paradise, 
showy species of cotingids and quetzals. Rist 
sold some of the stolen feathers and skins, 
and used others for his own creations. 

Johnson’ interest in the story arose from 


IE never forget my first sight of a bird of 
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The Feather Thief: 
Beauty, Obsession, 
and the Natural 
History Heist of the 
Century 

KIRK WALLACE JOHNSON 
Viking (2018) 


—— 
| Robert Sapoisky 


his own devotion to fly fishing. He took up 
the sportas respite from emotionally draining 
work helping Iraqis who had worked with US 
development agency USAID to relocate to the 
United States. Johnson writes of his fishing 
reveries: “Out in the river ... five hours would 
pass in what felt like thirty minutes.” One day, 
his fishing guide told him about Rist and the 
community devoted to Victorian fly-tying. 
When I got to this part of the book, I 
needed help. My friend David Blinken is 
a professional fly-fishing guide on Long 
Island, New York (strictly catch and release). 
His understanding of fish natural history and 
behaviour is impressive, exceeded only by 
his ability to show even me how to catch fish. 
“Isn't the point of tying a fly to imitate what- 
ever insect is on the water that day? Doesn't 
entomology matter?” I asked. Blinken replied: 
“Atlantic salmon are thinking only of repro- 
duction and strike at gaudy objects reflexively. 
The flies aren't meant to resemble any insect.” 
I surmised that a salmon fly is so time- 
consuming to make that it might seem too 
precious to lose. Blinken said that I had 
guessed correctly. “Many will never get wet. 
Mostare cherished works of art, enjoyed by a 
passionate group of collectors at the fringe of 
the fly-tying community. Attention to histor- 
ical methods, style and detail are paramount.” 
As Johnson reveals, these enthusiasts 
revived the craft and formed an online 
community in the late twentieth century. Rist 
was involved from his early teens, recreating 
classic flies as a student and then a teacher. 
One fly might include the ‘period-specific 
feathers of the golden pheasant (Chrysolophus 
pictus) from China, the red-ruffed fruitcrow 
(Pyroderus scutatus), macaws and the plum- 
throated cotinga (Cotinga maynana) from 
South America, along with feathers of domes- 
ticated birds, such as chickens. But many of 
the wild birds are rare or endangered, and 
supply has dwindled to sources such as Vic- 
torian feather hats or moulted plumage from 
zoos. Traded feathers are hugely expensive. > 


Behave: The Biology of Humans at Our Best 
and Worst 

Robert Sapolsky VINTAGE (2018) 

Neurobiologist Robert Sapolsky tackles the 
question of why we behave in the ways we do 
— whether commendably or despicably. He 
explores the biology of violence, and examines 
what it can teach us about altruism. 
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> (My quick check online showed that pairs 
from three species of cotinga sell for US$25 to 
$45. I easily found feathers on sale from birds 
on the International Union for Conservation 
of Nature’s Red List of Threatened Species.) 

US thief Willie Sutton allegedly said that 
he robbed banks because “that’s where the 
money is’. Museums are where the feathers 
are. In July 2009, senior curator Mark Adams 
found the drawers with missing specimens; 
16 months later, Rist was caught. He pleaded 
guilty to burglary and money-laundering. 
The court fined him £125,150 (US$200,000 at 
the time), of which he had about 10%. He also 
got a mere 12-month suspended sentence, 
owing to a diagnosis of Asperger's syndrome 
(an autism spectrum disorder). 

Of the 299 skins stolen, police retrieved 
only 102 with the labels intact. More had 
been stripped of the essential data that such 
labels provide, and 106 were missing. John- 
son’s exhaustive sleuthing tracked down some 
feathers in 2016, but nothing more. 

Museum specimens are a unique, con- 
textualized archive, as Robert Prys-Jones, 
a scientific associate at the Natural History 
Museum, makes clear in the book. They hold 
information about where and when species 
lived, who collected them and perhaps why; 
and they can be studied for visual and genetic 
clues. But after interviews with individuals 
in the fly-tying community, Johnson feels 
that only some are horrified by the theft. His 
investigations revealed that the bulk of the 
birds “dissolved into the bloodstream of the 
feather underground’, some realms of which 
seemed to trade in endangered species and 
flout the Convention on International Trade 
in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and 
Flora. As Blinken told me, the art can become 
“a pursuit of perfection so intoxicating that its 
practitioners lose all sense of ethics”. 

The Feather Thief is a riveting read. It also 
stands, I believe, as a reminder of how an 
obsession with the ornaments of nature — be 
they feathers, bird eggs or ivory — can wreak 
havoc on our scientific heritage. m 


Stuart Pimm is professor of conservation 
at the Nicholas School of the Environment 
at Duke University in Durham, North 
Carolina, and directs the non-profit group 
SavingSpecies, www.savingspecies.org. He 
tweets at @StuartPimm. 

e-mail: stuartpimm@me.com 
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Stop all the clocks 


Andrew Jaffe probes Carlo Rovelli’s study arguing 
that physics deconstructs our sense of time. 


ccording to theoretical physicist 
A Rovelli, time is an illusion: 
our naive perception of its flow 
doesn’t correspond to physical reality. 
Indeed, as Rovelli argues in The Order of 
Time, much more is illusory, including 
Isaac Newton's picture of a universally tick- 
ing clock. Even Albert Einstein’s relativistic 
space-time — an elastic manifold that con- 
torts so that local times differ depending 
on one’s relative speed or proximity to a 
mass — is just an effective simplification. 
So what does Rovelli think is really going 
on? He posits that reality is just a complex 


STEPHEN D. KING 


network of events onto which we project 
sequences of past, present and future. The 
whole Universe obeys the laws of quantum 
mechanics and thermodynamics, out of 
which time emerges. 

Rovelli is one of the creators and 
champions of loop quantum gravity theory, 
one of several ongoing attempts to marry 
quantum mechanics with general relativ- 
ity. In contrast to the better-known string 
theory, loop quantum gravity does not 
attempt to bea ‘theory of everything’ out of 
which we can generate all of particle phys- 
ics and gravitation. Nevertheless, its agenda 


Grave New World: The End of Globalization, 
the Return of History 


For millennia, drawings have elucidated G R AV I: 
chewy concepts in physics, providing a “pre- NEW 
mathematical picture of reality”. Don Lemons 
delves into the archive for powerful sketches 
representing ideas and results from Isaac 
Newton’s colour theory to the Higgs boson. 


Stephen D. King YALE UNIV. PRESS (2018) 
Economist Stephen D. King’s analysis of 
globalization is searing and timely, offering 
historical lessons on how political narratives 
that abandon the global agenda, such as Brexit, 
threaten our economic order. 
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of joining up these two fundamentally 
differing laws is incredibly ambitious. 

Alongside and inspired by his work in 
quantum gravity, Rovelli puts forward the 
idea of ‘physics without time. This stems 
from the fact that some equations of quan- 
tum gravity (such as the Wheeler—-DeWitt 
equation, which assigns quantum states to 
the Universe) can be written without any 
reference to time at all. 

As Rovelli explains, the apparent exist- 
ence of time — in our perceptions and in 
physical descriptions, written in the math- 
ematical languages of 
Newton, Einstein and 
Erwin Schrédinger 
— comes not from 
knowledge, but from 
ignorance. ‘For- 
ward in time is the 
direction in which 
entropy increases, 
and in which we gain The Order of Time 
information. CARLO ROVELLI 

The book is split Allen Lane (2018) 


into three parts. In the first, “The Crumbling 
of Time”, Rovelli attempts to show how 
established physics theories deconstruct 
our common-sense ideas. Einstein showed 
us that time is just a fourth dimension and 
that there is nothing special about ‘now’; 
even ‘past’ and ‘future’ are not always well 
defined. The malleability of space and time 
mean that two events occurring far apart 
might even happen in one order when 
viewed by one observer, and in the opposite 
order when viewed by another. 

Rovelli gives good descriptions of the 
classical physics of 
Newton and Ludwig 
Boltzmann, and 
of modern physics 
through the lenses of 
Einstein and quantum 
mechanics. There 
are parallels with 
thermodynamics and 
Bayesian probability 
theory, which both 
rely on the concept 
of entropy, and might 
therefore be used to 
argue that the flow 
of time is a subjective 
feature of the Uni- 
verse, not an objective part of the physical 
description. 

But I quibble with the details of some of 
Rovelli’s pronouncements. For example, it is 
far from certain that space-time is quantized, 
in the sense of space and time being packaged 
in minimal lengths or periods (the Planck 
length or time). Rather, our understanding 
peters out at those very small intervals for 
which we need both quantum mechanics and 
relativity to explain things. 

In part two, “The World without Time’, 
Rovelli puts forward the idea that events 
(just a word for a given time and location 
at which something might happen), rather 
than particles or fields, are the basic con- 
stituents of the world. The task of physics 
is to describe the relationships between 
those events: as Rovelli notes, “A storm 
is not a thing, it’s a collection of occur- 
rences.” At our level, each of those events 
looks like the interaction of particles at 
a particular position and time; but time 
and space themselves really only manifest 
out of their interactions and the web of 


OUR PERCEPTION OF 


TIME’S FLOW 


DEPENDS ENTIRELY 
ON OUR 


INABILITY 


TO SEE THE WORLD IN 


ALLITS DETAIL. 
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causality between them. 

In the final section, “The Sources of 
Time’, Rovelli reconstructs how our 
illusions have arisen, from aspects of 
thermodynamics and quantum mechanics. 
He argues that our perception of time’s flow 
depends entirely on our inability to see the 
world in all its detail. Quantum uncertainty 
means we cannot know the positions and 
speeds of all the particles in the Universe. 
If we could, there would be no entropy, and 
no unravelling of time. Rovelli originated 
this ‘thermal time hypothesis’ with French 
mathematician Alain 
Connes. 

The Order of Time 
is a compact and 
elegant book. Each 
chapter starts with 
an apt ode from 
classical Latin poet 
Horace — I particu- 
larly liked “Don't 
attempt abstruse cal- 
culations”. And the 
writing, translated 
from Italian by Erica 
Segre and Simon 
Carnell, is more styl- 
ish than that in most 
physics books. Rovelli ably brings in the 
thoughts of philosophers Martin Heidegger 
and Edmund Husserl, sociologist Emile 
Durkheim and psychologist William James, 
along with physicist-favourite philoso- 
phers such as Hilary Putnam and Willard 
Van Orman Quine. Occasionally, the writ- 
ing strays into floweriness. For instance, 
Rovelli describes his final section as “a fiery 
magma of ideas, sometimes illuminating, 
sometimes confusing”. 

Ultimately, ’'m not sure I buy Rovelli’s 
ideas, about either loop quantum gravity or 
the thermal time hypothesis. And this book 
alone would not give a lay reader enough 
information to render judgement. The Order 
of Time does, however, raise and explore big 
issues that are very much alive in modern 
physics, and are closely related to the way 
in which we limited beings observe and 
participate in the world. m 


Andrew Jaffe is a cosmologist and head of 
astrophysics at Imperial College London. 
e-mail: a.jaffe@imperial.ac.uk 


Mistress of Science 

John S. Croucher and Rosalind F Croucher 
AMBERLEY (2018) 

Nineteenth-century British mathematician Janet 
Taylor has been overlooked by history, yet she 
invented navigational tools such as the mariner’s 
calculator, founded an academy and authored 
textbooks. A fitting tribute to a gifted trailblazer. 


Life’s Vital Link: The Astonishing Role 

of the Placenta 

Y¥. W. Loke OXFORD UNIV. PRESS (2018) 

This exploration of the placenta’s evolution 
devotedly details the ‘forgotten’ organ’s vital 
role in the womb, and other complex functions. 
Immunologist Y. W. Loke also ponders how such 
findings could provide insight into his field. 
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ar and peace and summer camp 


Alex Haslam appraises an account of key psychology experiments on 


conflict and cooperation. 


few years after the Second World 
A‘ Muzafer Sherif conducted 

possibly the most complex field 
studies ever attempted in social psychol- 
ogy. Sited in summer camps around the 
United States, they focused on conflict and 
cooperation within and between two groups 
of about a dozen 11- and 12-year-old boys. 
The children were never informed that they 
were taking part in research. In each study, 
Sherif and his fellow researchers spent up 
to three weeks disguised as counsellors and 
caretakers, manipulating features of the 
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Jonathan Taplin PAN MACMILLAN (2018) 

With Facebook, Google and Amazon 
monopolizing consumer culture, digital-media 
expert Jonathan Taplin argues that their 
dominance is an economic war as well as a 
cultural one. His solution? A “digital renaissance” 
returning to principles of decentralization. 


camp set-up — in particular, the structure 
of team competitions and challenges — to 
examine their impact on group relations. 

In The Lost Boys, Gina Perry puts these 
extraordinary experiments under the 
microscope. As in her 2013 book Behind 
the Shock Machine, which probed psycholo- 
gist Stanley Milgram’s 1960s research on 
obedience, she is unsatisfied with the half- 
truths lazily handed down in textbooks. Her 
aim is to make a distinctive contribution 
to the current debate about replication and 
reproducibility in social psychology. She goes 


cy 


RESURRECTING | 
| 


‘SHARK —| 


in search of the stories behind the research, 
in particular reassessing Sherif’s legacy 
through the recollections of study partici- 
pants and research collaborators. The result 
is an enlightening read, and a ripping yarn. 
All three studies featured a phase in 
which the two groups competed for scarce 
resources such as prized penknives. In 
other respects, their designs were quite dif- 
ferent. In the 1949 and 1953 studies, the 
boys underwent a phase of making friends. 
They were then assigned to one of two dis- 


tinct groups that cut across friendship lines. 


Susan Ewing PEGASUS (2018) 

Helicoprion, a bizarre prehistoric shark with teeth 
set in a spiral whorl, swam the oceans more 

than 270 million years ago. It remains shrouded 
in mystery. Susan Ewing traces how the fossil 
obsessed scientists for centuries, and how new 
research could resolve how its teeth fit into its jaw. 


, part of Springer Nature. All rights reserved. 


In the 1954 study, at 
Robbers Cave State 
Park in Oklahoma, 
there was no initial 
friendship phase. 
Moreover, competi- 
tion was followed 
by a period in which 
the two groups could 


achieve a prized out- The Lost Boys: 

come (such as watch- Inside Muzafer 

ing a movie) only if Sherif's Robbers 
Cave Experiments 

they cooperated (say, Gjyjn peppy 

by pooling group _ scribe(2018) 


funds). The studies 

were very much of their time: the scientists 
selected white, Protestant boys who were 
deemed psychologically ‘well adjusted: 

As Sherif and his colleagues reported in 
later texts — notably the 1966 book Group 
Conflict and Co-operation — their manipula- 
tions profoundly affected the boys’ behaviour. 
In particular, as predicted by ‘realistic conflict’ 
theory, competition generally led to ‘us-then’ 
group identities: well-mannered boys were 
turned into aggressive, prejudiced adversar- 
ies. Significantly, at Robbers Cave, this pro- 
cess was then reversed with the requirement 
to cooperate in the study’s final phase. 

Sherif’s research is less well known 
than Milgram’s, or later classic studies by 
Solomon Asch on conformity and Philip 
Zimbardo on tyrannical power dynamics 
(B. Maher Nature 523, 408-409; 2015). But 
what has made Sherif’s legacy clearer and 
more enduring is the meticulous theoretical 
work that informed his studies’ design. 
Sherif was no blind experimentalist. Rather, 
his ambitious goal was to create an empirical 
landscape capable of capturing the richness 
of ‘big picture’ social relations. 

In many ways, this concern was a reflec- 
tion of his own tumultuous life. As Perry 
clearly documents, that had been marked by 
external conflicts and inner torture. Before 
and after the Second World War, Sherif had 
moved back and forth between his native 
Turkey and the United States in the face of 
threats posed by nationalism, Nazism and 
McCarthyism. At various points, these pres- 
sures placed his work — sometimes his life 
— under threat, and led him to win and lose 
many friends along the way. 

The Lost Boys illuminates Sherif’s life 
and times, as well as Turkish history and 


Robots Rule the Earth 


The Age of Em: Work, Love, and Life when 


Robin Hanson OXFORD UNIV. PRESS (2018) 

Marshalling economics, physics and philosophy, 
Robin Hanson predicts a future run by brain 
emulations (“ems”), featuring era-specific issues 
such as “mind theft”. Hanson’s predictions 
detail a world both uncanny and eerily familiar. 


how large field studies work. Sherif’s own 
accounts of the latter give a sense that sup- 
port for his theoretical hypotheses followed 
reasonably seamlessly from the studies’ 
manipulations. In practice, it wasn't quite like 
that, as Perry’s careful detective work reveals. 

First, the boys responded in a range of 
ways to changing group relations and esca- 
lating conflict, and it is not always easy to 
weave these into a single account. Second, 
even when they were describing the same 
event, Sherif’s co-investigators often inter- 
preted it differently. Third, it was impos- 
sible for the investigators not to shape the 
boys’ behaviour — not least because ‘doing 
nothing’ was itself laden with significance 


WELL-MANNERED 


BOYS 


WERE TURNED INTO 


AGGRESSIVE, 


PREJUDICED 


ADVERSARIES. 


(as when researchers refused to censure 
intergroup aggression, and the tacit approval 
led to escalation). Fourth, sometimes things 
simply didn’t go to plan. This is seen most 
vividly in the 1953 study, which — to Sherif’s 
dismay — had to be abandoned because the 
boys, realizing the tensions were engineered, 
refused to buy into group conflict. 

Perry does a magnificent job of docu- 
menting these nuances. She tracks down 
participants, many now retired, and shares 
their reactions on first discovering that 
they had taken part in a famous study. Most 
were intrigued and hungry for information; 
some were conflicted. Perry rightly worries 
about the ethics of her own psychological 
archaeology. 

Nevertheless, her efforts to fill in the 
inevitable gaps in her sources are not always 
convincing. Sometimes she does rather too 
much ‘imagining’ to join the dots between 
experimenters’ actions and participants’ 
reactions. This is especially problematic 
in the context of her rather unforgiving 
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commentary on similar shortcomings in 
accounts by Sherif and his team. Although she 
questions whether Sherif’s data collection was 
merely fleshing out a preconceived script, she 
herself is not immune to this charge. 

A bigger problem is that Perry does not 
put the material she excavates to better use. 
Had she more thoroughly surveyed con- 
temporary social psychological research on 
group conflict and collaboration, she would 
have found important clues that fit closely 
with the evidence she unearths, and pave the 
way for significant progress in the questions 
that Sherif posed. 

For example, in his 1976 monograph 
Social Psychology and Intergroup Relations, 
Michael Billig observed that Sherif’s key 
theoretical failing was not factoring in the 
experimenters as the studies’ third group. 
Michael Platow and John Hunter have 
pointed out that Sherif himself recognized 
that the effects of group membership (such 
as in-group affinity) preceded competition, 
and so seem to be as dependent on internal- 
ized group identity as on the battle for scarce 
resources (in ways that Henri Tajfel and John 
Turner would later unpack in their social 
identity theory). More generally, Sherif 
failed to appreciate how the participants 
and researchers would follow his own lead 
(in particular, in his cultivation of shared 
identity). As research has since clarified, this 
is a blind spot in many classic social psychol- 
ogy studies — not least those of Milgram and 
Zimbardo. 

In The Lost Boys, Perry opens the door to 
clearer theorizing about these crucial pro- 
cesses of identity and influence, but she fails 
to walk through it. In these terms, her book 
leaves the reader concerned not just for the 
boys’ lost voices, but for Sherif’s. He argued 
passionately and compellingly for theoretical 
progress in social psychology. Today, when a 
focus on empirical replicability often drowns 
out the equally important requirement for 
strong integrative theory, we need that voice 
as much as we did 70 years ago. m 


Alex Haslam is professor of psychology and 
Australian Laureate Fellow at the University 
of Queensland in Brisbane. His most recent 
book is The New Psychology of Health 
(with Catherine Haslam, Jolanda Jetten, 
Tegan Cruwys and Genvieve Dingle). 
e-mail: a.haslam@uq.edu.au 


The Virtual Weapon and International Order 
Lucas Kello YALE UNIV. PRESS (2018) 

The cyber revolution clearly constitutes an 
ever-growing challenge to international order. 
Lucas Kello reflects on technology’s role in 
political revolution, and the importance of 
aligning international-relations studies with 
the unruly expansion of cyberspace. 
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Pinpointing the pain gene 


Tor Wager lauds a book on the hunt for an elusive root of sensory suffering. 


wo soldiers receive similar injuries in 
"TP One recovers in months; the 

other endures excruciating pain for 
years. Why this difference? 

The question is pressing. One in five peo- 
ple suffers from chronic pain, affecting every 
aspect of their lives. Although significant 
gains have been made with anaesthetics and 
anti-inflammatory medications, the roots and 
relief of long-term pain are proving harder to 
find. Pain is also fuelling a global epidemic of 
opioid addiction and related deaths. In Chas- 
ing Men on Fire, neurologist Stephen Waxman 
provides a compelling portrait of scientific 
discovery in this area. 

Waxman, who works in basic research and 
clinical medicine, offers an insider’s account 
of the global search for a pain gene, begin- 
ning in 1966. He intertwines descriptions 
of cross-disciplinary neuroscience with 
portraits of scientists, and the struggles of 
people with conditions such as erythromelal- 
gia, or ‘man-on-fire syndrome, characterized 
by burning pain in hands and feet. Struc- 


current (for example, from stimulation of 
nerve endings), sodium channels allow ions 
to rush into neurons, causing the cell to fire 
a nerve impulse. Na,1.7 channels are found 
nearly exclusively in peripheral nociceptive 
neurons in the dorsal root ganglia; these 
nerve centres in the spinal column are the 
first ‘relay station’ in transmitting pain- 
related information to the brain. This makes 
the channels potential targets for therapies 
that alleviate pain without altering brain 
function catastrophically. 

Over more than 20 years, Waxman 
worked with dozens of people with 
erythromelalgia. His team painstakingly 
sequenced each person’s SCN9A gene, 
hunting for mutations. As he puts it, he was 
“navigating a large, complex sea’. To under- 
stand the functional implications of the 
mutations, he and his team extracted adult 
blood cells and turned them back into stem 
cells. They then triggered these cells to grow 
into Na,1.7-expressing neurons in the dor- 

sal root ganglia, to 


turally, the book is innovative: 11 research “People are study how each indi- 
papers are interlaced with the stories behind suffering, and vidual’s unique muta- 
them. It is thus both a boon for researchers we have the tion affected the cells’ 
and an engrossing read for nonspecialists. responsibility properties. They dis- 

Humans love simplicity. We want the to help themif covered dozens of rare 
intricate systems in our brains and bodies to wiecan.” pain-causing muta- 


‘just work. But Waxman shows that biology 
is complex, and genetic clues can be elusive. 
Detecting them relies on finding regularities 
across many people, which can make it seem 
impossible to pinpoint a key gene, and the 
rare mutations in it that lead to disease. As 
he reveals, it took considerable sifting and 
coordinated effort on three continents 
by scientists including pharmacologists, 
electrophysiologists, molecular biologists 
and geneticists before a ‘master gene’ for 
pain was isolated. 

That gene, SCN9A, encodes the complex 
molecule Na,1.7, a sodium channel and a 
basic building block of nervous-system 
function. When activated by electrical 


tions. Later, they used 

computer models to 
understand how the mutations affect the 
sodium channels’ structure, allowing them 
to predict whether a person would respond 
to a particular drug. 

This research has already helped some 
people with chronic pain by providing an 
explanation for its cause, and identifying 
drugs that are effective for some. Compounds 
that interact with Na,1.7 channels to alleviate 
pain are currently in clinical trials. Under- 
standing the mechanisms can help the rest 
of us: genetic variation in the channels 
affects susceptibility to common sources of 
chronic pain, such as surgery. (This does not 


mean that molecular 
mechanisms are the 
only important ones. 
Post-surgical pain can 
be strongly affected 
by emotions such as 
anxiety, and the com- 
plex brain circuitry 


y 


underlying them.) 

Embedded in Chasing Menon 
Waxman’s narrativeare Fire: The Story of 
broader lessons. First, the Search fora 

Pain Gene 
we need to face com-  crepiien c waxMaN 
plexity head-on. One yi Press (2018) 


gene can go wrong in 
thousands of ways. Each of the 1,800 amino 
acids in SCN9A presumably affects how the 
protein it encodes folds. That, in turn, deter- 
mines whether the channel opens and closes 
properly to transmit pain-related signals 
at appropriate times. The story of SCN9A 
reveals how the pursuit of basic understand- 
ing lays a crucial foundation for clinical 
advances once undreamt of. With the pain 
gene, this pursuit stretches from scientific 
experiments on squid by Alan Hodgkin and 
Andrew Huxley in the mid-twentieth century 
to the reconstruction of ion channels’ crystal 
structures by Waxman’s group, and beyond. 
Waxman's story is also deeply human. It 
pivots on cross-border, cross-disciplinary 
scientific collaboration in service of the 
greater good. It demonstrates a pursuit of 
scientific understanding that keeps sight of 
the big picture: that people are suffering, and 
we have the responsibility to help them if 
we can. Finally, it conveys the spirit of how 
science at its best is accomplished — with 
urgency, passion, inventiveness and collabo- 
ration. In Waxman’s words: “Let's just do it? m 


Tor Wager is a professor of psychology, 
neuroscience and cognitive science at the 
University of Colorado Boulder, and director of 
the Cognitive and Affective Neuroscience Lab. 
e-mail: tor.wager@colorado.edu 


We Have No Idea: A Guide to the Unknown — 
Universe Tih gts 800K 
Jorge Cham and Daniel Whiteson RIVERHEAD (2018) vans 

This cheerily conversational exploration of grey 

areas and conundrums, from the composition a REWORK 

of the cosmos to the elements, is peppered with ‘wager | 
cartoons. Jorge Cham and Daniel Whiteson are sen WEE , 
upbeat guides to universal ignorance. = 4 
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Scale 

Geoffrey West WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON (2018) 

In this “grand unified theory of sustainability”, 
physicist Geoffrey West explores underlying 
laws that link society and nature, called scaling 
theory. Insights (into city size and walking speed, 
for instance) abound. (See P. Ball Nature 545, 
154-155; 2017.) Mary Craig 
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Tracking ecology is 
not old-fashioned 


Long-term monitoring is not 
innovative and is never going 
to result in spin-off businesses, 
but it is still the best way of 
observing human impact on the 
environment. The use of trained 
personnel to take outdoor 
measurements is being called 
into question, however. 

The UK Countryside 
Survey, for example, relies on 
experienced botanists to go out 
in all weathers to find out how 
habitats and species are changing. 
Their ability to recognize a 
particular species of grass among 
other vegetation, for instance, 
cannot be replaced by technology. 
In my view, expert volunteers 
(citizen scientists) who are willing 
to monitor particular ecological 
environments or species are no 
substitute, because their botanical 
expertise does not usually focus 
on the commonplace and the 
widespread. 

Doing the same observations 
in the same way and at the 
same places no longer seems 
to light up potential funders. 
If they underrate the valuable 
expertise of fieldworkers and 
field botanists, we stand to 
lose one of the most highly 
regarded ecological monitoring 
programmes in Europe and 
the world. 
Lisa Norton Centre for Ecology 
and Hydrology, Lancaster, UK. 
lrn@ceh.ac.uk 


Code review poses 
extra challenges 


As editors-in-chief of ReScience, 
a journal dedicated to 
computational replication (see 
http://rescience.github.io), we 
argue that the review of software 
codes used in research papers 
requires a departure from the 
conventional refereeing process 
(see Nature 555, 142; 2018). 

In addition to scientific 
expertise, reviewers need 
experience in software 
development and programming 
languages to be able to run 


the code and inspect it. They 
must test the source code and 
whether figures and/or tables 
from the submitted article 

can be reproduced using the 
software, input files, data sets 
and instructions supplied by the 
authors. 

In our experience, technical 
problems that arise in installing 
and running scientific software 
are resolved most effectively if 
authors and reviewers can discuss 
the issues with one another. 
ReScience uses the GitHub 
platform for such open reviewing 
(see also N. P. Rougier et al. Peer] 
Comp. Sci. 3, e142; 2017). 
Nicolas P. Rougier Inria 
Bordeaux — South West Research 
Centre, Talence, France. 

Konrad Hinsen Centre for 
Molecular Biophysics (CBM), 
CNRS, Orléans, France. 
konrad.hinsen@cnrs.fr 


Quality-assured data 
for enzyme activity 


Transparent reporting of 
experimental methods to ensure 
the reproducibility of results 

(see Nature 555, 6; 2018) is 
particularly crucial in enzyme 
kinetics, given the wide variation 
in many assay parameters. 

It also allows unambiguous 
interpretation of the data. 

The STRENDA (Standards 
for Reporting Enzymology 
Data) database is a repository 
for published enzymology data, 
lodged under its guidelines 
for transparent reporting 
of experimental methods 
(see go.nature.com/2qq9vm7). 
The STRENDA Commission is 
working with the biochemistry 
community and funding 
agencies to make submission to 
this database routine practice 
during publication. More than 
50 journals currently recommend 
the guidelines to their authors. 

The implementation of 
scientific data standards has 
typically been left to data curators 
(see, for example, U. Wittig et al. 
Nucl. Acids Res. 46, D656-D660; 
2018). The STRENDA database 
now serves as a formal validation 


tool for reliable reporting of 
data (see also N. Swainston et al. 
FEBS J. https://doi.org/cm8d; 
2018). 

We suggest that our model 
could be adapted for the benefit 
of authors, reviewers, data 
consumers, publishers and 
funders across experimental 
disciplines. 

Neil Swainston, Carsten Kettner 
on behalf of the STRENDA 
Commission, Beilstein Institute 
for the Advancement of Chemical 
Sciences, Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany. 
ckettner@beilstein-institut.de 


Asurge in Brazilian 
papers in top journals 


As a rough assessment of Brazil's 
contribution to high-impact 
science from 1980 onwards, we 
analysed the number of papers 
published in Nature and Science 
from three of the country’s 
leading universities. We found 

a dramatic increase in their 
publications in these prestigious 
journals over the period. 

We combined publication 
counts for the University of Sao 
Paulo, the University of Campinas 
and the Federal University of Rio 
de Janeiro. To track the long-term 
trend in their performance, we 
sampled counts every decade 
from 1980 to 2010 and for 2017. 
During the 5 individual years 
we sampled from this span 
of 37 years, these institutions 
together published 0.08 papers, 
on average, in each edition of the 
two journals (details available 
from authors on request). 

Although this is low compared 
with averages amounting to 
about 1.5, 0.6 and 0.5 papers 
per edition from Harvard 
University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and the UK 
universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, respectively, the total 
number of papers from the 
Brazilian universities increased 
by 2,200% from 1980 (1 article) 
to 2017 (23 articles). The rise has 
been steepest during the current 
decade (from just 7 papers in 
2010), despite Brazil’s economic 


crisis that started in 2014. 

This overall increase, in 
our view, reflects the intense 
research activity and resilience 
of the Brazilian institutions, 
which all have a strong history of 
international collaboration. Now 
more than ever, governmental 
commitment to science is 
crucial for our future research 
performance. 
Gabriel José de Carli, Tiago 
Campos Pereira University of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
tiagocampospereira@ffclrp.usp.br 


Set goals for cancer 
research funding 


Cancer Research UK — one of 
the country’s largest voluntary- 
sector funding organizations 
— is seeking to improve the 
survival rates of people with 
cancer from around 50% today 
to 75% in 2034. We propose 
ways to focus cancer-research 
funding more effectively to help 
attain this goal. 

We suggest that priority 
funding should go towards 
improving detection of early- 
stage, treatable tumours; 
developing innovative therapies 
for cancers that have high 
mortality rates even when 
they are detected early; and 
accelerating the translation of 
promising new drugs — which 
currently takes 17 years on 
average (Z. S. Morris et al. J. R. 
Soc. Med. 104, 510-520; 2011). 

Strong leadership is crucial 
for implementing this three- 
pronged approach, and for 
optimal oversight of research 
funding. From our experience, 
training of team leaders 
needs to concentrate more 
on developing the skills for 
managing research teams and 
on acquiring the techniques for 
efficiently directing processes. 
Such training could be delivered 
by a leadership academy run by 
respected research leaders and 
business coaches. 

Johnathan Watkins, Wahyu 
Wulaningsih PILAR Research 
Network, Cambridge, UK. 
jwatkins@pilar.org.uk 
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Immune memory in the brain 


The brain’s resident immune cells retain a long-lasting memory of peripheral inflammation. This memory can influence 
the response to stroke and the progression of Alzheimer’s disease in mouse models. SEE ARTICLE P.332 


ALEXI NOTT & CHRISTOPHER K. GLASS 


he body’s innate immune system 

provides an immediate and nonspecific 

defence against invading pathogens. 
The main innate immune cells in the brain, 
microglia, rarely encounter such infections, but 
they can respond to peripheral inflammation 
elsewhere in the body. One intriguing feature 
of peripheral innate immunity is a phenom- 
enon called immune memory: the body’s 
innate immune system ‘remembers’ previ- 
ous exposures to microbes, and augments its 
responses to reinfections accordingly”. Does 
it follow, then, that peripheral inflammation 
could elicitimmune memory in microglia? On 
page 332, Wendeln et al.’ provide evidence for 
immune memory in microglia, and show that 
it can alter the progression of brain disorders 
in mice. 

There are two types of immune memory: 
training, which exaggerates immune 
responses; and tolerance, which dampens 
them. To test whether microglia retain an 
immune memory of peripheral infection, 
Wendeln et al. injected lipopolysaccharide 
(LPS) molecules, a component of some 
bacteria, into the body cavities of mice. Expos- 
ing wild-type mice to two injections of LPS 
induced a microglial response resembling 
immune training, characterized by elevated 
levels of pro-inflammatory molecules. Four 
LPS exposures resulted in immune tolerance, 
indicated by reduced pro-inflammatory 
signals. 

Peripheral immune training improves 
the immune system’s ability to eliminate 
reinfections, but it can be harmful in people 
who have inflammatory conditions. By con- 
trast, peripheral immune tolerance can be 
undesirable for clearing reinfections, but it 
is beneficial in organs that are subject to con- 
tinuous pathogen exposure, such as the gut’. 
Changes in innate immunity in the brain are 
implicated in a diverse spectrum of disorders’, 
but the contribution of immune memory to 
these has not been explored. Wendeln et al. 
therefore investigated whether immune train- 
ing or tolerance in microglia could influence the 
progression of Alzheimer’s disease and stroke, 
using mouse models. 

A hallmark of Alzheimer’s disease is the 
build-up ofamyloid-f protein, which activates 
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Figure 1 | Immune memory in a model of Alzheimer’s disease. Innate immune cells can hold a 
‘memory’ of previous exposure to pathogens that alters future immune responses. Wendeln et al. 
investigated innate immune memory in a mouse model of Alzheimer’s disease (a strain dubbed APP23), 
in which the protein amyloid-f accumulates in the brain. The authors injected lipopolysaccharide (LPS) 
molecules into the animals’ body cavities either once or four times, to mimic bacterial infection. In mice 
that were injected once, brain immune cells called microglia exhibit a form of immune memory called 
immune training, which exaggerates inflammatory responses. After six months, amyloid-f levels are 
higher than those in uninjected mice, and more neurons die. By contrast, the microglia of mice injected 
four times exhibit immune tolerance, which dampens inflammatory responses. This treatment leads to an 
increase in microglial amyloid-f uptake and better neuronal survival. 


microglia’. The authors used a mouse model of 
Alzheimer’s disease (a strain dubbed APP23) 
that recapitulates amyloid-6 accumulation in 
the brain. In this model, a single dose of LPS 
could induce microglial training, probably 
because the presence of amyloid-f provided 
an additional pro-inflammatory stimulus. 
Four doses of LPS induced a tolerant response 
(Fig. 1). The researchers analysed the animals’ 
brains after six months. 

Wendeln and colleagues found that immune 
training increased amyloid-§ accumula- 
tion and that immune tolerance decreased 
amyloid-B, compared to levels in untreated 
animals of this strain. Similarly, immune tol- 
erance reduced levels of neuronal death seven 
days after the researchers induced stroke in 
wild-type mice. 

Wendeln et al. found that microglial 
immune memory persisted in APP23 mice 
for at least six months. Peripheral immune 
memory seems to be wired into stem cells, 
and so can be propagated in the cells’ progeny 
for long time periods®**. However, there is no 
evidence for the existence of microglial stem 


cells. Instead, immune memory in microglia 
might endure because these cells are long- 
lived’. And persistent brain inflammation, 
initiated by amyloid-§ accumulation, could 
help to maintain immune memory. 

What mechanisms might sustain microglial 
immune memory? Regions of DNA called 
enhancers can boost the expression of nearby 
genes when activated, thereby controlling 
cell behaviour. Enhancers in bone-marrow- 
derived immune cells can become activated 
or poised for activation following transient 
peripheral inflammation and can persist in 
this state after inflammation ceases, provid- 
ing a ‘memory’ of past events’. Wendeln 
et al. showed that treating APP23 mice with 
LPS increased levels of enhancer activation in 
microglia, compared to treating healthy mice 
with LPS. This indicates that long-lasting 
enhancer activation in microglia requires both 
brain pathology and an inflammatory insult. 

The researchers demonstrated that 
microglial tolerance led to enhancer and gene- 
expression changes associated with a process 
called phagocytosis, by which microglia 
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ingest material to be broken down. These 
changes correlated with increased microglial 
uptake of amyloid-f. By contrast, training 
led to enhancer and gene-expression changes 
associated with inflammation and energy 
expenditure. 

Could targeting enhancer activity be a way 
of regulating immune memory in the brain, 
thereby altering the progress of neurological 
disorders? Enhancer activation is modulated by 
histone deacetylase (HDAC) enzymes, and the 
authors found that the loss of HDAC2 in micro- 
glia blocked immune training in these cells in 
healthy mice. Reduction of HDAC2 levels in 
neurons has been shown to improve memory 
and reverse gene-expression changes induced 
by neurodegeneration"’. Furthermore, loss 
of HDAC]1 and HDAC2 in microglia reduces 
amyloid-B levels and improves memory ina 
different mouse model of Alzheimer’s disease”. 
An appealing possibility is that HDAC2 inhi- 
bition blocks microglial immune training and 
enhances the cells’ ability to clear amyloid-B 
in people with Alzheimer’s disease. However, 
regulating immune memory in the brain 
without causing deleterious consequences in 
the rest of the body will be challenging. 

This work also opens up other avenues for 
research. For instance, metabolic products 
are often required for the activity of enzymes 
that regulate enhancers. Perhaps changes in 
metabolism mediate and perpetuate enhancer 
activation in microglia. Whether this is the case, 
and how specific enhancers are then targeted 
for training or tolerance, remains unknown. 

The mechanism by which immune memory 
is transmitted to the brain from the periphery 
is also unknown. One possibility, suggested 
by Wendeln et al., is that inflammatory mol- 
ecules are transported to the brain through the 
blood. Alternatively, peripheral immune cells 
might infiltrate the brain and activate micro- 
glia, or peripheral nerves might send signals 
to indicate that inflammation has occurred. 
One such possible neuronal pathway is the 
gut-brain axis, through which gut microbes 
can modulate microglial behaviour”. 

The authors focused on microglia, but other 
cell types in the brain probably also contribute 
to the effects of training and tolerance. For 
example, cells called astrocytes, which have 
immunomodulatory functions, are activated 
during Alzheimer’s disease’*. The researchers 
showed that there were fewer activated astro- 
cytes in APP23 mice exposed to either one or 
four doses of LPS than there were in untreated 
APP23 mice. This difference might be driven 
by microglia-derived factors'° — but another 
explanation is that astrocytes, which can detect 
inflammatory signals“, also retain a memory 
of previous stimuli. These possibilities still 
need to be tested. 

Although rapid progress has been made in 
identifying genetic contributions to neurologi- 
cal disorders, environmental factors also have 
substantial effects. Because of this, Wendeln and 
co-workers’ findings will be of broad interest. In 


addition to changes due to infections, the innate 
immune system can be influenced by environ- 
mental stimuli such as stress. Stress has been 
linked to neurological disorders, and an effect 
of stress on innate immune training has been 
hypothesized but remains unexplored in the 
context of these diseases”®. 

Finally, blocking immune training or 
mimicking immune tolerance in the brain will 
be of therapeutic benefit only if the current 
findings are replicated in humans. Demonstra- 
ting microglial immune memory in humans 
will be difficult, owing to the inaccessibility of 
brain tissue in living people. However, analysis 
of inflammatory signalling molecules released 
into the cerebrospinal fluid could be used as a 
proxy for microglial immune memory. Regard- 
less of the immediate therapeutic potential, 
Wendeln and colleagues’ work sets the stage 
for further investigation of the impact of envi- 
ronmental factors on microglial function in 
neurodegenerative conditions. m 
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A peptide-guided 
twist of light 


The growth of gold nanoparticles has been manipulated using amino acids 
and peptides to produce twisted structures that alter the rotation of light. 
The method could simplify the development of optical devices. SEE LETTER P.360 


GUILLERMO GONZALEZ-RUBIO 
& LUIS M. LIZ-MARZAN 


anoparticles that control the rotation 

of light have potential applications, for 

example in optical devices’ and sen- 
sors’, but preparing such particles has been 
difficult, especially from crystalline metals. 
On page 360, Lee et al.’ report a remarkable 
method that uses amino acids or peptides 
(small molecules formed from amino acids) 
to direct the dissymmetric growth of gold 
nanoparticles that have a twisted morphology. 
The findings open up radical opportunities for 
the preparation of materials and devices that 
control light rotation. 

Dissymmetric objects that cannot be super- 
imposed on their mirror image are found at 
a variety of scales and include molecules of 
DNA, snail shells and even galaxies. Such 
structures are said to be chiral. Louis Pasteur 
coined the concept of molecular dissymmetry 
in 1848, when he attributed the morphological 
differences in crystals of tartrate to the exist- 
ence of mirror-image tartrate molecules**. We 
now know that the functions of biomolecules 


often depend on chirality, which, for example, 
provides the basis of exquisitely specific inter- 
actions between enzymes and their substrate 
molecules, enabling the proper functioning of 
living organisms. 

One property of chiral molecules is that 
each mirror-image form interacts differently 
with circularly polarized light (in which the 
electric field traces a helix in the direction of 
the light’s propagation), resulting in phenom- 
ena known collectively as optical activity. For 
example, circular dichroism involves the dif- 
ferential absorption of left- and right-handed 
circularly polarized light by the mirror-image 
forms of a molecule. The optical activity of 
chiral organic molecules has been used to 
manipulate the rotation of light, but almost 
invariably in the ultraviolet region of the 
electromagnetic spectrum. 

In the past decade, some inorganic materials 
have also been shown to have chirality and 
optical activity’, thereby enabling con- 
trol of the rotary propagation of light to be 
extended to the visible and near-infrared 
regions. Prominent among these inorganic 
compounds are nanostructured materials that 
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Figure 1 | The transfer of chirality from peptides to nanoparticles. Lee et al.’ grew gold nanoparticles 
from crystal ‘seeds’ in the presence of chiral amino acids or peptides, which can exist as mirror-image 
forms. The resulting nanoparticles were also chiral, and the mirror-image form that grew depended 

on the form of the amino-acid or peptide additive that was used. For example, the peptide glutathione 
can occur as mirror-image L- and p-isomers, which direct the growth of mirror-image versions of the 
helicoid-shaped nanoparticle shown. (Glutathione structures from Guillermo Gonzalez-Rubio.) 


exhibit plasmonic effects. Such effects derive 
from the oscillations of conduction electrons 
in nanostructured metals or in other materials 
that contain free electrons, and result in the 
extremely efficient absorption and scatter- 
ing of visible and near-infrared light. The 
wavelength involved is defined by the com- 
position, dimensions and morphology of the 
nanomaterial. 

The use of chiral plasmonic effects has been 
identified as one of the most promising routes 
to developing optical metamaterials — artifi- 
cial structures such as ‘invisibility cloaks” with 
optical properties that differ from those of 
materials found in nature. This has motivated 
considerable effort towards the fabrication of 
nanoscale objects that have chiral geometry. 
Substantial advances have been achieved' 
both through top-down fabrication meth- 
ods, in which nanoscale objects are prepared 
from bulk materials, and through bottom-up 
methods, in which the objects are grown using 
chemical processes. 

Top-down approaches can already be used 
to make small quantities of nanomaterials that 
have well defined morphologies, but it might 
be difficult to scale up these approaches to 
produce the amounts that will be needed for 
processing into materials or integration into 
devices. By contrast, bottom-up approaches 
are typically based on chemistry performed in 
solution, which is easier to scale up. 

Remarkable advances have been made in 
the scaling up of bottom-up methods to make 
chiral nanomaterials, mainly by using a chiral 
template to direct the assembly of preformed 
nanoparticles. Beautiful examples of such 
materials include gold spheres adsorbed onto 
DNA strands°, gold nanorods interleaved 
with accurately programmed DNA-origami 
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structures’ and gold nanorods adsorbed onto 
helical protein fibres’. But in all of these cases, 
the optical activity obtained is the result of col- 
lective plasmonic effects, and the wavelength 
at which circular dichroism occurs is defined 
both by the specific properties of the individual 
building blocks used and by their organiza- 
tion on the template. This means that several 
parameters must be manipulated to achieve a 
specific optical effect. 

A simpler alternative for generating optical 
effects would be to grow chiral plasmonic 
nanoparticles in a way that ensures that all 
such particles have the same morphology 

and, therefore, iden- 


“The tical optical activities. 
nanomaterials This can be achieved 
could be by using preformed 
processed into nanoparticles as 

° ‘seeds, which are then 
need Miele grown to the desired 
materials, and size and shape by the 
might fi ind slow precipitation of 
technolog ical material onto them, 
applications.” typically using addi- 


tive molecules to 
direct the growth process’®. Such methods have 
been used to make highly symmetric metallic 
nanoscale objects, including spheres, rods and 
octahedra. This approach has also been used to 
make chiral structures from certain inorganic 
materials'!, but not from metals such as gold 
that have a highly symmetric crystalline struc- 
ture. Lee et al. now report an advance that fills 
this methodological gap. 

The main breakthrough that the authors 
report is the use of chiral amino acids or 
peptides that contain thiol (SH) groups as 
additives in the seeded growth of gold nano- 
particles (Fig. 1). These additives affect the 


growth rate of certain crystal facets, which 
leads to the formation of nanostructures that 
have intricate chiral morphologies and an 
impressive degree of monodispersity — all 
particles are highly similar in size and shape. 
Moreover, the obtained morphology can be 
manipulated by varying either the structure 
of the shape-directing molecule or the initial 
shape of the seed particles. 

Lee and colleagues therefore demonstrate 
that the chirality and optical behaviour of 
naturally occurring amino acids and peptides 
can be transferred to shaped plasmonic 
nanocrystals. The resulting high-quality, 
chiral gold nanoparticles (see scanning elec- 
tron microscopy images in Fig. 1 of ref. 3) show 
strong circular dichroism (a large difference 
between the absorption of left- and right- 
handed circularly polarized light), with the 
wavelength and intensity of the signal deter- 
mined by the nanoparticles’ specific morphol- 
ogy. Because this remarkable optical response 
arises from intrinsic single-particle effects, 
the nanomaterials could be processed into 
composite materials or thin films, and might 
even find technological applications through 
incorporation into devices. 

The authors’ procedure is a remarkably 
simple modification of methods that are com- 
monly used to grow shaped gold, silver or 
palladium nanoparticles. It is therefore likely 
to be readily adopted to produce chiral nano- 
structures of these ‘noble’ metals, which have 
improved catalytic or electronic properties 
compared with analogous non-chiral struc- 
tures. The success of the technique will depend 
on whether it does indeed work for noble 
metals other than gold, and whether the small, 
naturally occurring chiral additives can be 
replaced by synthetic dissymmetric molecules. 
Further studies are needed to determine how 
the process is affected by the growth kinetics 
of particles, by the strength of the interactions 
between the nanocrystal surface and the chiral 
additive, and by the composition and size of 
the seeds. m 
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When sex differences 
lead to extinction 


There are striking differences between the male and female forms of some 
species. A study of marine fossils finds that such differences come at the cost of 
an increased risk of extinction. SEE LETTER P.366 


HANNA KOKKO 


process of endless improvement. Sexually 

reproducing organisms continually shuffle 
their genomes, trying out ever more tricks that 
might help the organisms to cope with the 
challenges they face. So why does extinction 
sometimes occur? Is it sheer bad luck, or can 
selection give rise to traits that cause a spe- 
cies to enter a ‘danger zone of heightened risk 
of extinction? On page 366, Martins et al.’ 
report their examination of the fossil record, 
and identify one such danger zone. When 
the males and females of a given species look 
substantially different, this correlates with the 
fossil-record presence of such species having a 
shorter time span than that of species in which 
males and females look similar. 

Martins and colleagues studied fossilized 
ostracods, which are crustacean species 
of the class Ostracoda. These tiny aquatic 
animals look like a cross between a shrimp 
and a mussel. They are evolutionarily close 
to the former. Ostracods make up a much 
greater part of the fossil record than their 
more-famous distant cousins, the trilobites. 
This is good news if ostracod samples 
are being used to calculate estimates of 
extinction risk. 

Moreover, thousands of ostracod species 
exist today. Therefore, it is known that the 
shape of the ostracod exoskeleton (the fossil- 
izable part of the animal) can be used to dis- 
tinguish males from females. Males are more 
elongated than females, because they need 
extra space for their reproductive organs (see 
Fig. 1 of ref. 1). However, in terms of overall 
body size, in some species the males are larger 
than the females, whereas in others the females 
are the larger sex. The scale of the differences 
in size and shape between males and females 
can range from being relatively small to being 
highly pronounced, depending on the species. 

The authors analysed the shapes and 
sizes of fossil exoskeletons of 93 ostracod 
species. These ostracods inhabited what is 
now eastern Mississippi between 84 mil- 
lion and 66 million years ago, during the 
Late Cretaceous period, at a time when an 
interior sea split North America into eastern 
and western halves. The authors’ analysis 
of fossils, along with a statistical modelling 


lE is tempting to imagine evolution as a 


approach, enabled them to uncover a curious 
pattern. When comparing species, it emerged 
that those in which males were very differ- 
ent from females had a poorer prognosis for 
continued existence. The authors’ models 
predict a tenfold increase in extinction risk 
per unit time when species in which males are 
larger than females, with large differences in 
shape between the sexes, are compared with 
species in which the males are smaller than 
the females, with small differences in shape 
between the sexes. 

The importance of this finding for our 
understanding of evolution makes it of inter- 
est to more than just ostracod enthusiasts. 
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Sexual reproduction opens the door for sexual 
selection, the selection of characteristics that 
promote successful mating. Therefore, the 
generation of offspring requires both survival 
skills and the ability to compete for opportu- 
nities to reproduce. This can drive different 
selection pressures for males and females, and 
there is a growing appreciation in evolutionary 
biology that sex differences have the potential 
to either help or hinder the persistence of 
entire populations or species. 

If males invest heavily in characteristics that 
aid different tasks from those undertaken by 
females, the population could benefit if strong 
selection weeds out suboptimally performing 
males and leads to the species’ genome becom- 
ing better adapted over time”. However, there 
is also a danger that selection for male repro- 
ductive success could result in characteristics 
that are harmful to females’, whose ability to 
reproduce is more valuable for population per- 
sistence than is male input. Indeed, males of 
the common lizard (Lacerta vivipara) compete 
so intensely that their aggressive behaviour 
and biting of females reduces female life span 
and population growth’. Another simpler and 
perhaps under-studied effect is that, from a 
population-growth perspective, large, grow- 
ing males consume resources that could have 


Figure 1 | The courtship dance of a male peacock spider (Maratus speciosus). Certain species have 
marked differences between the male and female forms — for example, male peacock spiders are 
strikingly more colourful than their female counterparts. Studying fossilized aquatic creatures called 
ostracods, Martins et al.' investigated whether the degree of difference between male and female forms of 
a given species affects its risk of extinction. 
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been put to better use if left for females’. 

Why doesn’t evolution favour asexual 
reproduction, to avoid the types of struggle 
between males and females that can have a 
negative effect on overall population fitness? 
Theoretically, an animal lineage that repro- 
duces asexually should eventually run into 
difficulties. However, it was reported?® this 
year that Amazon molly fish (Poecilia formosa) 
have a genome of surprisingly good quality, 
even after about 500,000 generations of asex- 
ual reproduction. Many such evolutionary 
mysteries will provide fascinating research 
topics for years to come. 

Martins and colleagues’ approach overcomes 
caveats in previous attempts to measure how 
differences between the sexes affect population 
fitness. In a technique termed experimental 
evolution, the strength of sexual selection can be 
varied experimentally by restricting mating in 
some captive lineages to between monogamous 
pairs, while allowing competition for mates to 
operate in other lineages of the same species’. 
Another approach involves using informa- 
tion on species existing today and indicators 
of sexual competition, such as testis size or 


differences in size or colour between males and 
females. These indicators are then compared 
with the estimated risk of species extinction 
as documented’ in the Red List generated by 
the International Union for Conservation 
of Nature, or with the levels of population 
turnover’. However, experimental evolution 
is usually carried out in a simplified laboratory 
environment, whereas current threats to species 
persistence often have human-mediated causes. 
Martins and colleagues managed to show the 
risks of pronounced male-female differences 
over a long period before humans had evolved. 

We can thank sexual selection for wondrous 
traits such as the peacocks tail, the courtship 
dance (Fig. 1) of the colourful male peacock 
spiders of the genus Maratus and, indeed, the 
elongated shape of male ostracods. However, as 
Martins et al. have shown, differences between 
the sexes can have negative consequences 
for species. With more than 10,000 ostracod 
species still in existence (including asexual 
ones), it is surprising how little we know 
about their genetics or other demographic 
factors that affect how these populations 
thrive, including the conditions under which 


Electronics and 
photonics united 


A method for integrating photonic devices with state-of-the-art nanoelectronics 
overcomes previous limitations. The approach shows promise for realizing 
high-speed, low-power optoelectronic technology. SEE LETTER P.349 


GORAN Z. MASHANOVICH 


he integration of electronic and 

photonic circuits ona single silicon chip 

could enable unprecedented functions 
and performance in computing, communica- 
tions and sensing at a low cost. But this goal has 
been hindered by the fact that most electronic 
circuits use bulk silicon substrates, whereas 
photonic circuits typically require silicon- 
on-insulator platforms. On page 349, Atabaki 
et al.’ report the first fabrication of photonic 
devices on a bulk silicon substrate, together 
with millions of electronic devices known as 
transistors. The work paves the way for the 
mass production of optoelectronic systems 
on chips. 

Photonics is prevalent in almost every 
aspect of day-to-day life — from smartphones 
and display screens to lighting and medical 
devices. It is often considered to be the ‘elec- 
tronics of the twenty-first century. Although 
silicon is not an ideal photonics material (for 
example, lasers cannot be built from silicon), 
many factors have made it the main candidate 
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for applications that require large numbers of 
photonic devices. These factors include the 
high natural abundance of silicon, its wide- 
spread use in electronics, its optical transpar- 
ency over a wide range of wavelengths and the 
availability of silicon-fabrication facilities that 
are used in micro- and nanoelectronics. 

Thanks to intense research activity over the 
past 15 years, there have been many break- 
throughs in the field of silicon photonics. 
Examples include hybrid silicon lasers’, vari- 
ous types of modulator* (devices that convert 
electronic information into optical signals), 
high-speed light detectors” (photodetectors) 
and complex optoelectronic circuits®. Several 
companies currently sell products based on 
silicon photonics chips, and many more are 
poised to do so in the near future. 

In the electronics industry, complementary- 
metal-oxide-semiconductor (CMOS) technol- 
ogy is used to create computer processors and 
memory, communication chips and image 
sensors. This technology is based on silicon 
and depends on the ability to cram a large 
number of transistors and electronic circuits 


they reproduce or survive well'®. Why do 
differences between male and female ostra- 
cods result in an increase in the risk of extinc- 
tion? Experimental evolution, anyone? = 
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on to a single chip. Similarly, the integration 
of large numbers of electronic and photonic 
circuits on a single chip is crucial for meeting 
the requirements of computer processors and 
communication links in data centres, in terms 
of data-transmission rates, power consump- 
tion, scalability and complexity. 

The main challenge for such integration has 
been the incompatibility of the material plat- 
forms used in silicon electronics and photon- 
ics. CMOS technology uses either bulk silicon 
substrates or thin silicon-on-insulator wafers®. 
The former is by far the most dominant plat- 
form because of its abundant supply chain 
and low cost. By contrast, silicon photonics 
usually requires thick silicon-on-insulator 
wafers that have a limited supply chain and 
are too expensive for many applications, such 
as computer memory. A long-term goal has 
therefore been to integrate electronic and 
photonic components using standard CMOS- 
manufacturing techniques and material plat- 
forms, without affecting the performance of 
such components. 

Atabaki and colleagues have made a break- 
through in this regard by decoupling the 
formation of photonic devices from that of 
transistors, and by successfully incorporat- 
ing these photonic devices into bulk silicon 
CMOS chips. The authors used standard 
CMOS- manufacturing methods, and intro- 
duced only a few changes to the fabrication 
process to create areas dedicated to photonic 
devices in the bulk silicon. The devices were 
integrated during the processing of the tran- 
sistors. This involved the addition of isolated 
patches (islands) of the insulator material sili- 
con dioxide to the bulk silicon and the deposi- 
tion of a thin film of polycrystalline silicon on 
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Figure 1 | Optoelectronic integration. Atabaki et al.' report a technique for integrating electronic 

and photonic devices on a single silicon microchip. The authors added isolated patches (islands) of the 
insulator material silicon dioxide to a bulk silicon substrate — for simplicity, a single island is shown here. 
They then deposited a thin film of polycrystalline silicon on top. Photonic devices and electronic devices 
known as transistors were fabricated from this film; the former in the silicon-on-insulator region and the 
latter in the bulk silicon. (Adapted from Fig. 1b of ref. 1.) 


top. Photonic devices were fabricated in this 
silicon-on-insulator region, whereas tran- 
sistors were formed in standard bulk silicon 
regions on the CMOS chip (Fig. 1). 

Although the electronic and photonic 
properties of crystalline silicon are superior 
to those of polycrystalline silicon, because the 
former has a more uniform structure, it is not 
possible to grow crystalline silicon on top of 
silicon dioxide. Atabaki et al. therefore opted 
for polycrystalline silicon, which is relatively 
cheap and readily available because it is used 
in transistor fabrication. The authors used this 
material to create various photonic compo- 
nents, including waveguides (structures that 
enable light propagation on chips), optical fil- 
ters known as micro-ring resonators, vertical 
grating couplers (for coupling light between 
waveguides and optical fibres), high-speed 
modulators and photodetectors. 

The performance of these components was 
similar to or better than previous demonstra- 
tions in polycrystalline silicon’. But, more 
importantly, the performance was unaffected 
by the fact that such components operated next 
to electronic-circuit blocks composed of mil- 
lions of CMOS transistors. Consequently, the 
authors’ silicon-photonics chips can achieve 
many of the goals of systems that require mul- 
tiple chips, with substantial cost, scalability and 
performance advantages. 

Atabaki and colleagues’ results are impres- 
sive, but there are several aspects that could 
be improved. For example, optical loss in the 
waveguides could be reduced, and the filter- 
ing of light in the micro-ring resonators and 
the coupling efficiency of the vertical grating 
couplers could be increased. The authors sug- 
gest that optical loss might be minimized by 
refining the polishing process that they used 


to reduce the roughness of the silicon dioxide 
islands and the polycrystalline-silicon film. 
Such an improvement would lead to chips 
that have better photodetector sensitivity, 
lower voltage requirements and lower power 
consumption — all of which are crucial for the 
realization of efficient on-chip optoelectronic 
systems. 

Further optimization of the polycrystal- 
line-silicon film could enhance the speed of 
the modulators and photodetectors, which is 
paramount for future optical connections that 
can transmit data at rates of multi-terabytes 
per second. Atabaki et al. fabricated their 
silicon photonics chips using a technology 
based on 65-nanometre transistors, and it will 
be interesting to see whether their approach 
can be extended to smaller scales at which an 
even greater density of transistors can be inte- 
grated. Future work could also examine how 
the approach could be used for optical connec- 
tions inside microprocessors. 

Although there are several challenges to be 
overcome, the authors’ work is a milestone on 
the path towards the mass production of on- 
chip optoelectronic systems. We can expect 
an exciting period of development of such 
systems, and their demonstration for a host 
of applications. In the future, they might be as 
ubiquitous as today’s electronic microchips. = 
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50 Years Ago 


A modern approach to the study 
of salmon migration has been 
started ... The project involves the 
use of a computer in a three year 
analysis of the factors involved 

in the migration of salmon to 
fresh-water rivers and those which 
might affect the fish on its return to 
the sea. The analysis appears to be 
the first of its kind in Europe and 
possibly in the world ... Data from 
a number of rivers will be fed into 
the computer at intervals of about a 
month. Physical factors which may 
be connected with the movement 
of salmon are being recorded, 
particularly river flow, air and water 
temperature, amount of light ... 
and solar radiation ... In addition, 
special fish traps record all the fish 
swimming up or down the river. 
From Nature 20 April 1968 


100 Years Ago 


The possibility of an aerial mail has 
often been commented upon... 
and it is very interesting to note 
that a company has actually 

been formed in Norway for the 
purpose of establishing a mail 
service between Aberdeen and 
Stavanger. This trip was made just 
before war broke out ... in about 
five hours’ flying, and it is estimated 
that the mail services will reduce 
this to four and a half hours with 
modern machines. An extension 

of the system to Christiania and 
Copenhagen is contemplated, 

and it is hoped that letters leaving 
Aberdeen in the morning would 

be delivered in both these cities in 
the afternoon ... The value of such 
a mail service would be very great 
at a time when the oversea service 
is so seriously hampered by the 
German submarine campaign, and 
the satisfactory establishment of the 
contemplated Norwegian service 
would undoubtedly soon lead to 

a general use of the aeroplane for 
rapid international communication. 
From Nature 18 April 1918 
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A stockpile of 
antiviral defences 


The full list of weapons used by bacteria against viruses is not known. 
A computational approach has uncovered nine previously unidentified antiviral 
systems, encoded by genes near known defence genes in bacterial genomes. 


SEBASTIEN LEVESQUE & SYLVAIN MOINEAU 


have survived attacks by viruses called 

phages by evolving sophisticated defence 
strategies that enable them to thrive even in 
virus-rich ecosystems. However, phages have 
evolved counter-tactics to thwart such mech- 
anisms’, leading to a biological arms race. 
Now Doron et al.’ report the identification 
of previously unknown antiviral systems 
in bacteria. 

Anti-phage systems usually target key steps 
in viral replication. For example, some systems 
prevent phage binding to bacterial cells, 
whereas others block entry of the viral genome 


| Pecan viruses is no easy task. Bacteria 


into the cell’. Certain bacterial proteins can 
halt intracellular phage replication**. Although 
this often leads to the death of infected cells, it 
can protect neighbouring cells from infection. 
Perhaps the best known anti-phage systems are 
restriction enzymes and CRISPR-Cas. These 
two systems” ~7 can cleave non-host DNA in 
a sequence-specific manner, and have also 
been widely adapted as molecular tools in the 
biological sciences. 

As knowledge of the diversity of Earth’s 
viruses has grown’, along with the poten- 
tial of using such information to develop 
further biotechnology tools, investigation 
into anti-phage systems has surged. Many 
lines of evidence have indicated that the list 
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Figure 1 | Identifying antiviral systems in bacteria. Bacterial defence genes (yellow) are found in 
regions of the genome known as defence islands. Doron et al.” sought to identify more such genes by 
analysing genes within these islands that had not previously been linked to defence functions (grey). 


They used computational analysis involving a range of criteria, including whether the genes were located 
in defence islands in many different types of bacterium. The authors also identified neighbouring genes 
that might function together as a defence system. These proposed defence-system genes were then 
expressed in the model bacteria Escherichia coli and Bacillus subtilis. The bacteria were exposed to various 
viruses to test whether the genes offered protection against infection. The authors confirmed that nine of 


the defence systems they tested had antiviral functions. 
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of microbial-defence ‘weapons is probably far 
from complete. 

Previous computational analyses have 
shown that defence genes cluster together in 
bacterial genomes in specific regions called 
defence islands’. Enter Doron et al., armed 
with the knowledge’ that these regions also 
contain many gene families that have unknown 
functions. The authors analysed more than 
45,000 microbial genomes to find genes that 
are frequently found in defence islands. For 
their analysis, they grouped the encoded pro- 
teins into families that share a specific struc- 
tural domain. Doron and colleagues analysed 
14,083 protein families, and focused on those 
in which at least 65% of the encoding genes 
were located near known defence systems. 
These genes were then used as ‘anchors’ from 
which to investigate neighbouring genes, 
because defence genes are often found to 
be part of a series of consecutive genes that 
function together in the same defence process. 

The authors pinpointed 335 families of 
interest. After further studies to identify 
gene clusters that are evolutionarily con- 
served across multiple genomes and ina 
broad distribution of microbes, they selected 
28 such clusters for functional testing. They 
expressed the genes in two model bacteria: 
Bacillus subtilis and Escherichia coli (Fig. 1). In 
B. subtilis, the selected genes were integrated 
into the genome, whereas in E. coli, they were 
engineered into circular-plasmid DNA. 

The bacteria successfully expressed at least 
one example of 26 of these candidate defence 
systems, as confirmed by RNA sequencing. 
They also expressed six known defence 
systems as controls. The bacteria were then 
exposed to a range of phages belonging to 
four distinct phage families known to infect 
them. Remarkably, nine of the 26 systems 
offered protection against at least one phage. 
These defence systems contained up to 
five genes. One system was present in 3% of 
the bacterial genomes analysed, and another 
was found in 4% of microbes investigated. The 
authors named the systems after mythological 
protective deities. 

Some selected candidates had no anti-phage 
activity. This was not surprising, because they 
were tested under specific laboratory con- 
ditions and were expressed in hosts that do 
not normally express these genes: defence 
mechanisms are often effective only against 
specific phage groups. Indeed, only three of 
the six known defence systems used as con- 
trols provided protection against phages in 
the experiments. The authors speculated that 
some of the defence systems they had identified 
might specifically defend against plasmid intro- 
duction. In an experiment testing the efficiency 
of plasmid introduction into B. subtilis, they 
found that the presence of one of the defence 
systems substantially reduced the level of 
plasmid introduction. Altogether, the authors 
identified ten defence systems (nine antiviral 
and one antiplasmid) in various microbes. 


Doron and colleagues proposed distinct 
modes of action for some of these defence 
mechanisms on the basis of the presence of 
specific domains in some of the bacterial 
proteins. For example, one protein has a TIR 
domain. This domain is a key component of 
the innate immune system of mammals, plants 
and invertebrates and it functions in signalling 
pathways activated in response to the recogni- 
tion of infectious agents. However, in-depth 
mechanistic studies are needed to draw any 

conclusions about 


“ how these newly 
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in bacterial eyorenis: minent 
A function. 
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e ” 
islands. weapons is excit- 


ing, and emphasizes 

the fact that the complete array of bacterial 
defence systems remains unknown. Doron 
and colleagues’ experiments might even have 
missed some systems because of the technical 
methods they used. For example, some groups 
of genes tested might have been incompatible 
with the model bacteria used, or might provide 
protection only against phages that weren't 
tested. Indeed, the recent discovery of a major 
lineage of marine viruses’ is a reminder that 
our inventory of viruses continues to expand. 
The authors have convincingly demon- 
strated an effective computational approach 
for discovering bacterial defence systems. The 
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presence of multiple such mechanisms in a 
given bacterium gives the microbe a robust 
safeguard against viral infection”, so the deci- 
sion to investigate defence islands was an astute 
one. In the never-ending battle between phages 
and bacteria, it will also be interesting to learn 
how phages have evolved to neutralize or cir- 
cumvent these newly unmasked weapons. Rest 
assured, phages are here to stay, and are bound 
to mount a counter-attack. = 
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Bounteous black holes 
at the Galactic Centre 


X-ray observations have revealed a dozen stellar-mass black holes at the centre 
of the Galaxy, implying that there are thousands more to be found. The discovery 
confirms a fundamental prediction of stellar dynamics. 


MARK R. MORRIS 


dense cluster of stars surrounds the 

supermassive black hole that lies at 

the Galactic Centre. Stars that live and 
die in the cluster are almost always held cap- 
tive by the irresistible gravity of this strong 
concentration of mass. Consequently, the 
black-hole remnants left behind by the deaths 
of massive stars are predicted to have piled 
up in the central parsec (3.26 light years) of 
the Galaxy during its lifetime. Theoretical 
estimates of the number of stellar-mass black 
holes in this region range from the thousands 
to the tens of thousands’. Writing in a previ- 
ous issue of Nature, Hailey et al.* reported on 


what could be the first observational evidence 
for such a black-hole cluster. 

All stars emit X-rays, but only the bright- 
est stellar X-ray sources at the centre of the 
Galaxy can be observed. Nevertheless, with 
a single field of view pointing towards the 
Galactic Centre, the Advanced CCD Imaging 
Spectrometer (ACIS) of NASA’ space-based 
Chandra X-Ray Observatory has detected 
thousands of these sources. Almost all are 
found in close binary systems that comprise 
a normal star and a compact companion. The 
X-rays are generated by gas that is subjected 
to strong heating when it is pulled out of the 
normal star and transferred (accreted) onto, 
or into, its companion. 
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Most of the X-ray sources 
are binaries that contain 
a white dwarf as the com- 
panion. Such systems are 
known as cataclysmic vari- 
ables because their accretion 
flows lead to an accumula- 
tion of matter on the surface 
of the white dwarf that then 
undergoes violent episodes 
of nuclear burning. Much 
less common at the Galactic 
Centre are binaries in which 
the companion is a neutron 
star or a black hole. These sys- 
tems are referred to as low- 
mass X-ray binaries (LMXBs) 
because of the relatively low 
mass of the normal star that 
they contain. High-mass 
X-ray binaries, in which the 
normal star is massive, highly 
luminous and can be seen 
easily using infrared surveys, 
have been ruled out through 
observation”® in the central 
region of the Galaxy consid- 
ered by Hailey and colleagues. 

A compensating factor for 
the usual scarcity of black- 
hole LMXBs at the Galactic 
Centre is the phenomenon of 
mass segregation. In this process, the gravi- 
tational interactions of the stars that orbit 
the Galactic Centre cause the heaviest ones, 
or binary stars, to move closer to the centre 
and the lightest ones to migrate outwards’. 
Stellar-mass black holes typically have masses 
that are 5 to 15 times that of the Sun’ — much 
greater than those of most other stars in this 
environment. Such black holes should there- 
fore become strongly concentrated at the 
Galactic Centre, regardless of whether they 
are isolated or part of binary systems. Neutron 
stars, which usually have masses of 1 to 2 solar 
masses”*, should be much less concentrated. 

Hailey et al. used a broad-brush exami- 
nation of the spectra of X-ray sources in the 
Galactic Centre to distinguish between LMXBs 
and the more abundant cataclysmic variables. 
The latter have spectra that are characteristic 
of thermal emission processes, including 
prominent spectral lines associated with 
iron, whereas the former have non-thermal, 
featureless spectra, indicating emission from 
extremely high-velocity particles. 

The authors distinguished between 
neutron-star and black-hole LMXBs by using 
the fact that neutron-star LMXBs undergo 
violent outbursts of X-rays on timescales 
shorter than the 18 years for which Chandra 
has been monitoring the Galactic Centre. By 
contrast, outbursts from black-hole LMXBs 
recur on much longer timescales, so the 
chance that a particular one will have under- 
gone an outburst during the observation win- 
dow is small. More than a dozen outbursting 
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Figure 1 | X-ray emission from the Galactic Centre. Hailey et al.’ examined 
the spectra of the brightest stellar X-ray sources at the centre of the Galaxy. 

The locations of these sources are indicated by small circles. The authors 
identified 12 sources (yellow circles) that have the expected characteristics of 
close binary systems comprising a low-mass star and a black hole. Such sources 
are contained in the Galaxy’s central parsec (3.26 light years), which is indicated 
by the red circle. At the core of this region lies a supermassive black hole, which is 
itself a prominent X-ray source. The background colours represent the strength 
of the X-ray emissions, from low (black) to high (yellow). 


neutron-star LMXBs (also known as X-ray 
transients) have been discovered in the Galac- 
tic Centre, spread out far beyond the central 
parsec, and this might be almost the entire 
population of such objects’. 

After Hailey and colleagues had accounted 
for the cataclysmic variables and neutron- 
star LMXBs, there remained 12 X-ray sources 
with the expected characteristics of black- 
hole LMXBs, all of which were located in 
the central parsec (Fig. 1). This result pro- 
vides strong evidence to support the hypoth- 
esis that black holes are concentrated at the 
Galactic Centre. Of course, this includes only 
the close binary systems; there is probably a 
much larger population — perhaps as many as 
10,000 — of isolated, and presently unobserv- 
able, black holes in the same volume. But such 
extrapolation is difficult because the effective- 
ness of the various mechanisms for producing 
close binaries is uncertain (but see ref. 10). 

The lifetimes of close binaries in such an 
environment are also uncertain. For instance, 
two known effects can cause the members 
of such a system to eventually coalesce into 
a single object. In the first, close gravitational 
encounters with other stars cause the dis- 
tance between the members of the binary to 
decrease until the pair merges. And in the sec- 
ond, ona shorter timescale, the supermassive 
black hole at the centre of the Galaxy, around 
which all binary systems in the region orbit, 
drives mergers. This occurs because the grav- 
ity of the supermassive black hole gradually 
increases the eccentricity of the orbits of the 


stars in the binary. Eventually, these 
orbits become so elongated that 
the two members make contact 
and undergo a relatively violent 
coalescence'’”, 

A merging black-hole LMXB 
would result in a black hole of ° 
increased mass. If this new object 
formed another binary system 
that then also merged, and sucha 
chain of events continued, it would 
be possible to produce black holes 
with masses of up to several tens of 
times that of the Sun’. Such masses 
lie in the range that has been deter- 
mined to account for the detailed 
gravitational-wave signatures of 
merging binaries that contain 
black holes“. It is unclear whether 
such large-mass black holes can be 
created in single supernova explo- 
sions of extremely massive stars, 
but Hailey and colleagues’ findings 
pave the way towards understand- 
ing not only how such black holes 
can be created, but also how they 
end up in binary systems. 

The next set of observations will 
probably be a long time coming 
because Hailey et al. have already 
used much of Chandra’s existing 
database for their analysis. In the 
near future, theoretical investigations of the 
dynamical formation and evolution of binary 
systems will be crucial for understanding cen- 
tral clusters of black holes that could be com- 
mon in galaxies. m 
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Laser spectroscopic characterization of 
the nuclear-clock isomer 7”?™Th 


Johannes Thielking!, Maxim V. Okhapkin!, Przemysiaw Glowacki!®, David M. Meier!, Lars von der Wense?, Benedict Seiferle2, 


Christoph E. Diillmann***, Peter G. Thirolf? & Ekkehard Peik!* 


The isotope 7*’Th is the only nucleus known to possess an excited state ”°™Th in the energy range of a few electronvolts—a 
transition energy typical for electrons in the valence shell of atoms, but about four orders of magnitude lower than typical 
nuclear excitation energies. Of the many applications that have been proposed for this nuclear system, which is accessible 
by optical methods, the most promising is a highly precise nuclear clock that outperforms existing atomic timekeepers. 
Here we present the laser spectroscopic investigation of the hyperfine structure of the doubly charged ”°™Th ion and the 
determination of the fundamental nuclear properties of the isomer, namely, its magnetic dipole and electric quadrupole 
moments, as well as its nuclear charge radius. Following the recent direct detection of this long-sought isomer, we provide 
detailed insight into its nuclear structure and present a method for its non-destructive optical detection. 


2°Th has a low-energy transition between the nuclear ground state 
and a long-lived isomer, ””Th, at an excitation energy of about 7.8 eV. 
This enables the application of precision laser spectroscopy methods 
to excite and detect this nuclear transition!~>. A nuclear clock—that is, 
an optical clock that uses this low-energy transition as the frequency 
reference—is expected to benefit from the smaller sensitivity of the 
nucleus to external perturbations, including frequency shifts from 
electromagnetic fields, compared to electronic transitions exploited 
in current atomic clocks*®. To achieve this application, we studied the 
nuclear properties of Th, as well as the excitation of the isomeric state 
and methods for its non-destructive observation’. 

The nuclear structure of *°Th has been studied via +-ray spectros- 
copy of the radiation emitted after the « decay’? of *°U, after the 
G) decay'®"! of 7?°Ac, after Coulomb excitation’, and through a (d,t) 
transfer reaction’? with °Th. The low-lying levels can be assigned to 
rotational bands described by the Nilsson model!*. The ”°Th ground 
state is the bandhead of a 5/2* [633] rotational band and its nuclear 
moments have been determined experimentally’. A second rota- 
tional band has been identified as 3/2* [631]; its bandhead—the 
low-energy isomer *”°"Th that is investigated here—is still unresolved 
by spectroscopy. 

The transition energy between the ground state and the isomer has 
been determined!®! indirectly, as the difference between the y-ray 
energies of intraband and interband transitions, to be Eis = 7.8(5) eV 
(all uncertainties represent a 68% confidence level). This corresponds 
to ultraviolet radiation of wavelength 160(10) nm, where the uncer- 
tainty is about 17 orders of magnitude larger than the expected natural 
linewidth. Depending on the electronic structure that surrounds the 
nucleus, the isomer may decay quickly via internal conversion”? or 
radiatively with an estimated natural (that is, unperturbed) lifetime 
of a few thousands of seconds!!!8-?°. The nuclear moments of the iso- 
mer have been estimated from nuclear structure models'®?!*. Many 
experimental attempts to induce and detect an optical excitation of 
this isomer have failed, impeded by the difficulty of producing widely 
tunable intense vacuum-ultraviolet radiation, by the background of 
ionizing radiation from the *”°Th samples and by competition with 
non-radiative relaxation processes®**4, Apart from the spectroscopic 


determination of the nuclear spin and indirect measurements of the 
excitation energy”*'!’, no experimental data on the nuclear proper- 
ties of the isomer have been available until recently. Using recoil ions 
from the decay of 7°U as a source of ?”°™Th, electrons emitted from 
the internal-conversion decay of the isomer in neutral thorium were 
detected” and the half-life for this process was measured”°. 

The availability of the isomer through recoil ions provides a way to 
measure the unknown nuclear properties of 7°™Th via laser spectros- 
copy of electronic transitions. Here we report the optical detection of 
ions in the **°™Th isomeric state and of the resolved hyperfine structure 
(HFS), which arises from the interaction of the isomer nucleus with the 
valence electrons (see Methods). 


Laser spectroscopy of trapped Th?* ions 

Of the charge states Tht, Th?+ and Th** that are extracted from a?3U 
source, Th?* was selected for the experiments because of its high pro- 
duction yield from the recoil source, the long lifetime of the isomer” 
and its convenient electronic-level structure, which enables hyperfine 
spectroscopy with diode lasers with background-free fluorescence 
detection in the visible spectral range. 

For high-resolution spectroscopy of the HFS of ”°Th?*, we use two 
independent linear radio-frequency ion traps”>”” (see Fig. la and b and 
Methods). One of the traps (located at the Physikalisch-Technische 
Bundesanstalt, PTB) is loaded with Tht produced by laser ablation 
from a target containing ?”°Th and *»’Th. Three-photon ionization 
of trapped Th* is used to produce Th". The second trap (located at 
Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat, LMU) is loaded with 22°Th recoil 
ions from the « decay of 7U, where the isomeric state is populated 
via a 2% decay branch? (see Methods for details about the generation 
of the ?°™Th?* ion beam). Therefore, the trapped ion cloud consists 
of a mixture of ions in the ground and the isomeric nuclear states. 
Daughter products of the 7°U decay chain are also trapped, but do 
not disturb the spectroscopic measurement (see Methods for details). 
The combination of the measurements in both traps allows us to iden- 
tify clearly the hyperfine components of "Th, which appear only 
with the trapped recoil ions, and to measure the isotope and isomer 
shifts. In both traps, the ions are cooled to near room temperature 
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Fig. 1 | Experimental setup and 7”’Th”* level scheme. a, Schematic of 

the configuration of the ion source, ion trap and laser beams at PTB. 

b, Corresponding configuration at LMU. RE, radio frequency; DC, direct 
current. c, Transitions and electronic configurations of Th? levels relevant 


by collisions with a high-purity buffer gas (argon at PTB, helium at 
LMU; see Methods). Recording an excitation spectrum by scanning a 
laser across the Doppler-broadened lines yields a resolution of about 
700 MHz. This does not allow us to resolve the HFS of ?”°Th?* lines 
and to distinguish the resonances of *??™Th** from those of ??°Th?*. 
As an example, Fig. 2b shows a line of *?*Th (nuclear spin I = 0, no 
HFS splitting) and an unresolved HFS lineshape of Th. For higher 
resolution we use two-step laser excitation, which is free from Doppler 
broadening*®”’. In this approach, the first laser excites ions of a narrow 
velocity class out of the thermal distribution to an intermediate state, 
where they are probed by resonant excitation to a higher-lying level 
using a second tunable laser. These ions are detected by a sensitive flu- 
orescence detection method using decay channels at other wavelengths, 
which are free from stray background laser light. 

For the two-step laser excitation we choose the transition from the 
63, electronic state to 29300, via the 20711, intermediate state (the 
states are labelled by their energy in cm! and the electronic angular 
momentum J as subscript, as shown in Fig. 1). The population of the 
63, state is in equilibrium with the electronic ground state (04), at a 
ratio of approximately 0.4, through collisions with the buffer gas. The 
analysis of the isomeric HFS is simple because the two-step excitation 
with electronic angular momentum 2 — 1 — 0 (Fig. 1) leads to a small 
number of HFS components. Nine hyperfine resonances are present 
for the nuclear ground state (I = 5/2) and eight hyperfine resonances 
are expected to appear’ for the isomer with nuclear spin I = 3/2 (see 
Extended Data Fig. 1). 

The spectroscopy part of the experimental setup consists of three 
external-cavity diode lasers (ECDLs). The two-step excitation is pro- 
vided by ECDLs at wavelengths of 484 nm and 1,164 nm, with over- 
lapping beams aligned along the trap axis. The third diode laser, at 
459 nm, is used for single-photon excitation of Th?* from the 04 ground 
state to the 21784, state to monitor the number of Th?t ions in the trap 
and thus normalize the fluorescence signals observed from the different 
HFS components. This is required because the ion number decreases 
with time owing to chemical reactions and charge exchange with impu- 
rities in the buffer gas. The laser setup is depicted in Extended Data 
Fig. 2 and details are given in Methods. 

Figure 2b shows the single-photon excitation spectrum of the tran- 
sition from 632 to 20711), obtained by scanning the frequency of the 
484-nm ECDL over the resonances of 7°*Th and *”°Th (see Methods). 
These data allow us to measure the isotopic shift and to determine 
the search range of the HFS of the isomer. The spectrum in Fig. 2a 
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to the experiment, labelled by their energy in cm! and the electronic 
angular momentum J, which are the same for both nuclear states (see 
Methods for details). Solid arrows indicate laser excitation and dashed 
lines show fluorescence decay channels. 


shows individual HFS components of ?”’Th?", obtained in the second 
excitation step by scanning the 1,164-nm ECDL over the 20711; — 
29300 transition. The two-step resonances are mapped for a system- 
atic search for the unknown frequencies of the isomer resonances and 
for the quantitative analysis of the HFS spectra. The frequency of the 
484-nm laser is tuned within the Doppler-broadened HFS of the 632 > 
20711, line in 35 discrete steps of about 120 MHz. At each frequency 
step, the 1,164-nm laser is scanned continuously over a frequency range 
of more than 4 GHz to detect the two-step HFS resonances. The fre- 
quency of the first-step laser is stabilized at each position of the map 
using a Fizeau wavemeter, resulting in absolute instability of <5 MHz. 
The full-width at half-maximum of the two-step resonances obtained in 
the PTB trap (which uses argon as a buffer gas) is 70 MHz and 40 MHz 
for those observed at LMU (helium buffer gas). The two-step excita- 
tion mapping is performed twice, with co- and counter-propagating 
laser beams, to confirm the identification of the HFS components. 
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Fig. 2 | Two-step excitation spectra. a, Example of a high-resolution 
two-step spectrum. b, Doppler-broadened single-photon spectrum of the 
first step. The single-step excitation shows an isotopic shift of 8.2(2) GHz 
between ***Th** and ”°Th*". For the two-step spectrum, the frequency 
of the first laser is fixed at -800 MHz detuning (indicated by the blue dot) 
with respect to the ?°Th HFS centre. Measurements are performed at 35 
discrete steps of about 120 MHz with the 484-nm laser, within the range 
indicated by the blue bar on the frequency axis. 
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Fig. 3 | Comparison of excitation spectra measured in the PTB and 
LMU traps. a, Two-step excitation resonances of Th?", obtained with the 
first laser stabilized at —800 MHz detuning with respect to the *”°Th HFS 
centre and with the second laser being scanned. Red and blue colours 
indicate data acquired in the PTB and the LMU trap, respectively. 2% of 
the ions in the LMU trap are in the isomeric state. b, Magnified view of a, 
with the LMU signal up-shifted for easier inspection. The arrows indicate 
the total momenta F and F™ of the transitions of the ground-state (a) and 
isomeric (b) resonances (Extended Data Fig. 1), respectively, and the 
isomeric-state peaks are shaded in cyan. Resonances cl and c2 belong to 
the nuclear ground state and arise from collision-induced changes of the 
intermediate-state HFS (Extended Data Table 1); the transitions involved 
have total momenta F of 7/2 — (5/2, 7/2) — 5/2 and 7/2 — (5/2, 3/2) — 
5/2, respectively, where the two F numbers in parentheses are mixed by 
collisions. 


All spectra are available in the Supplementary Information 
(Supplementary Figs. 1-29 and 31-59). Because the expected isomer 
signal is only about 2% of the signal from ions in the ground state, we 
choose averaging times of typically four hours per spectrum. 


Detection of the isomeric HFS 

In the PTB trap we detect all nine resonances of the HFS of the ground 
state. A typical spectrum of the nuclear ground-state HFS resonances 
for co-propagating beams, obtained at PTB with two-step laser excita- 
tion, is shown in Fig. 3 with red points. The second signal (blue points) 
shows the HFS signal obtained in the LMU trap, where a small fraction 
of the ions is in the isomeric state. The HFS resonances of the isomeric 
state are clearly observed when compared with the data acquired at 
PTB. Figure 4 shows four resonances of the HFS of the isomeric state 
in a logarithmic scale for a different frequency of the first-step 484-nm 
laser. 

In total, we observe seven out of eight resonances of 229mTh?+ in both 
(co- and counter-propagating) beam configurations (see Extended Data 
Fig. 3). The amplitude of the eighth resonance is calculated to be small 
with respect to the signal-to-noise ratio achieved in the experiment. 
The fraction of the ions in the isomeric state, obtained from the ratio of 
integrated fluorescence signals of the isomeric and ground-state reso- 
nances, is determined to be 2.1(5)% (see Methods and Extended Data 
Fig. 4). This confirms the previously assumed branching to the isomeric 
state, which was inferred from + spectroscopy”. 

We observe a collision-induced change of the intermediate-state 
HES population due to interactions with the buffer gases, such as the 
resonances cl and c2 in Fig. 3. This effect is more substantial for He in 
the LMU trap than for Ar in the PTB trap. The positions of these reso- 
nances can be calculated from the measured hyperfine splitting of the 
intermediate state, enabling us to identify them in the spectra. This pre- 
vents the wrong assignment of resonances originating from collisions 
as isomeric-state HFS peaks. The width of these resonances is approxi- 
mately 1.5 times larger than those of the nine main HFS resonances. 
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Fig. 4 | HFS resonances of nuclear isomeric and ground states. Two-step 
excitation resonances of the nuclear isomer HFS are displayed (shaded in 
cyan), showing the relative strengths (in logarithmic scale) and frequency 
range of the isomeric- and ground-state resonances (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
The first laser is stabilized at -260 MHz detuning with respect to the 
22°Th HFS centre and the second laser is scanned. The unlabelled peaks 
correspond to the ground state. 


Furthermore, the amplitude ratio between these resonances and the 
direct two-step resonances drops considerably with the reduction of 
the He buffer-gas pressure, indicating that these resonances are indeed 
caused by collisions (see Extended Data Fig. 5). 


Isomer properties 

The observation of the isomeric-state HFS allows us to determine the 
magnetic dipole and quadrupole moments and the nuclear charge 
radius. To derive these properties, we determine the hyperfine con- 
stants A (magnetic dipole) and B (electric quadrupole) of the electronic 
structure for both the ground and isomeric nuclear states. We measure 
the frequency intervals between the resonances relative to the transmis- 
sion peaks ofa reference cavity and use a least-squares fit to determine 
the hyperfine constants for the 63, and the 20711, electronic states 
(see Methods). The upper electronic state of the two-step excitation 
has J = 0 and therefore no hyperfine splitting. The results are shown 
in Table 1. 

From the measured ratio A"/A = —1.73(25), where A™ and A are 
the hyperfine magnetic dipole constants of the isomeric state and the 
ground state, respectively, we determine the magnetic dipole moment 
Lu™ of the isomer according to the relation p“™ = 4A™I™/(AJ), where 
js indicates the magnetic moment of the ground state and I” and I are 
the spin values of the isomeric and ground states, respectively”. Here 
we neglect the HFS anomalies*!*, which are small for the 7, fdand 
f electronic configurations of the Th’* levels (see Fig. 1), and derive 
p/p = —1.04(15). The nuclear magnetic moment yu of the ground 
state has been measured in two experiments***4 and the most pre- 
cise value, ju = 0.360(7) un (where jun is the nuclear magneton), was 
obtained from high-precision calculations!° and measurements* of 
the HFS of ??°Th3+. On the basis of this value, we derive the magnetic 
dipole moment of the isomeric state as jz = —0.37(6) jun. An estimate 
based on the leading Nilsson configuration has predicted!®°> ju™ = 
—0.076,1n. The discrepancy between these two results indicates that 
the simplified Nilsson approach is insufficient to quantitatively char- 
acterize the isomer because it neglects factors”””” such as the expected 
collective quadrupole-octupole coupling of the nuclear deformation. 

The spectroscopic quadrupole moment of the isomeric state Q™ is 
determined by Q™ = Q,B™/B, where Q, is the spectroscopic quadru- 
pole moment of the ground state. We use only the constants obtained 
for the 20711, electronic state to derive B™/B (see Table 1). 
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Table 1 | Hyperfine constants of 22°Th2* and 222™Th?+ for the 
electronic levels 632 and 20711; 


Nuclear ground state 


Nuclear isomeric state 


Level(cm-!) A (MHz) B (MHz) A™ (MHz) B™ (MHz) 
63 151(8) 73(27) —263(29) 53(65) 
20,711 88(4) 897(14) —151(22) 498(15) 


The systematic uncertainty constitutes about 50% of the total uncertainty of the measurements. 
The main contributions to the systematic uncertainty are from the uncertainty in the reference 
cavity length, the instability of the frequency of the first-excitation-step laser and the nonlinearity 
of the frequency tuning of the second-step laser. 


The measured ratio of the spectroscopic quadrupole moments is 
Q™/Q, = 0.555(19). Q; has been measured in two independent experi- 
ments!*!>34 to be 3.15(3) eb and 3.11(6) eb (where eb stands for 
electron-barn, 1 eb = 1.6022 x 10~*” C m’). Using the weighted mean 
value of these measurements, the quadrupole moment of the isomer is 
Q™ = 1.74(6) eb. The spectroscopic quadrupole moment is related to 
the intrinsic quadrupole moment Qo through*” Q, = Qo(3K* — 
I+ 1))/(+ 1)(2I + 3)), resulting in Qj" = 8.7(3) eb for the isomeric 
state and Qo = 8.8(1) eb for the ground state. Both states are the band- 
heads of their rotational bands and therefore the projection of the 
nuclear spin on the symmetry axis K is equal to I. The intrinsic quad- 
rupole moments of the two states are the same (Qj'/Qy =0.99(4)) 
within the uncertainty. Therefore, the nuclear charge distribution has 
a similar prolate shape in both states. This is in good agreement with 
theoretical predictions”). 

To investigate the difference of the charge radius between the 
ground state and the isomeric nucleus, the isomeric shifts of the first 
and second excitation steps are derived from the centres of the HFSs, 
calculated by setting A = B = 0. The isomeric HFS is shifted to a fre- 
quency 0.29(3) GHz lower than that of ?°Th?* for the transition 632 
— 20711). The isotope shift of this line between ”°Th?* and ?Th?* 
is 8.2(2) GHz (see Fig. 2). The analysis of the data from the second 
excitation step, 20711, —+ 29300, yields an isomeric shift of 0.21(5) 
GHz and an isotopic shift of 6.2(3) GHz. The average ratio of the 
isomer and isotope shifts for both transitions is 0.035(4). The isotopic 
shift for heavy ions is primarily determined by the field shift, with only 
small corrections arising from the mass shift*®, and is therefore directly 
related with the nuclear charge radius. The measured isotope shifts 
correspond to the difference in the mean-square charge radii”? 
(1339) — (7399) =0.33(5) fm’, with (r3,,) = (5.76 fm) ?. Consequently, 
the difference in the mean-square radii of the isomeric and ground 
states in ?°Th is (759m) —(Ta99) = 0.012(2) fm’. 


Discussion 
The low-energy transition between the nuclear ground state and the 
isomeric state in *°Th creates a bridge between atomic and nuclear 
physics and offers new perspectives for fundamental physics as well as 
for technological progress in metrology. We have measured the nuclear 
moments of ??°"Th and the isomeric shifts of two 7”°™Th?* lines. The 
determination of these basic nuclear properties allows us to calculate 
the HFS of ?°™Th for any electronic transition when the frequencies 
of ?°Th and another isotope with known nuclear radius”? are known. 
This makes it possible to apply the sensitive electron—-nuclear double- 
resonance detection‘ of the isomer in the search for nuclear laser excita- 
tion and in nuclear clocks operating with trapped ions. This is particu- 
larly important when the long radiative lifetime of the isomer makes it 
difficult to detect photons emitted from the isomer decay and consti- 
tutes an important step towards the development of a nuclear clock. 
The nuclear moments measured here enable more precise analy- 
ses>>78 of the expected systematic uncertainties of ??°Th nuclear 
clocks. In a clock based on *”°Th-doped crystals*”?8, the nuclear quad- 
rupole moment interacts with crystal-field gradients, which may lead to 
a substantial frequency shift. In the trapped-ion clock, field-induced 
shifts will make only minor contributions to the uncertainty budget. The 
?2°Th nuclear clock has been proposed as a particularly sensitive system 
to search for temporal variations*” in the fine-structure constant a. 
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This is based on a model in which the small transition energy Ej, + 7.8 
eV appears as the result of the nearly perfect cancellation of a change 
in the Coulomb energy AE, = E¢ — E- — 1 MeV by opposite and 
nearly equal changes of the nuclear energy through the strong inter- 
action. Such a cancellation would be very sensitive to the values of the 
coupling constants of the electromagnetic and strong forces. This 
model has been criticized because the transition is performed by an 
unpaired neutron, leaving the Coulomb energies of ?”°Th and #°"Th 
essentially equal*®. By treating the nucleus as a uniform, hard-edged, 
prolate ellipsoid, the change in Coulomb energy can be expressed*! in 
terms of quantities that have been measured here: 


AEc=(— 485MeV)[((1399m)/(ri29))—1] 
+(11.6MeV)[(Q.”/Q,) — 1] = — 0.29(43)MeV 


The uncertainty in AEc is dominated by the contribution from the 
+4% uncertainty in Qj’/Q). Although this result is not sufficient to 
prove that |AE,| > E,,, it is possible that the a-sensitivity of the 229TH 
nuclear clock exceeds those of existing atomic clocks by several orders 
of magnitude. Combined with the expected high accuracy of the 
nuclear clock, this high sensitivity to a will enable us to test predictions 
of temporal variations of coupling constants and to experimentally 
assess theories unifying gravity with other interactions. 
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METHODS 


Ion trapping. PTB trap. Using laser ablation with a neodymium-doped yttrium- 
aluminium garnet (Nd:YAG) laser emitting 5-ns pulses with an energy of <1 mJ 
at 1,064 nm, the radio-frequency linear Paul trap located at PTB’ is loaded with 
about 10° Th* ions from a Th(NO3), solution (containing approximately equal 
amounts of ?”°Th and **Th) dried on a tungsten target. Doubly charged thorium 
ions are generated in the trap via three-photon resonant ionization of Th’. For the 
first ionization step, a 402-nm ECDL with an output power of 20 mW, shaped into 
90-ns-long pulses by an acousto-optical modulator, is used to pump the 24,874 cm“! 
Th* state. The second- and third-ionization-step photons are provided by 
third-harmonic generation of a pulsed titanium sapphire (Ti:Sa) laser (pulse length 
of 20 ns, third-harmonic generation peak power of about 1 kW) via the 63,258 cm7! 
Th* state’?. Both lasers operate at a repetition rate of 1 kHz, and the pulses of 
the Ti:Sa laser and the ECDL are overlapped in time. The continuous resonant 
ionization produces a cloud of about 1,000 7”°Th?* ions and compensates the loss 
of ?°Th?* ions due to the formation of molecules with impurities of the buffer 
gas. By using argon as a buffer gas at a pressure of 0.1 Pa, we cool the ions to room 
temperature and depopulate metastable states by collisional quenching. Argon is 
used because it achieves a higher trap-loading efficiency than He. For the photo- 
dissociation of Th* compounds formed in the trap”? we use the fourth-harmonic 
radiation of a Q-switched Nd:YAG laser operating at 266 nm with a pulse energy of 
about 10 \1J (see Extended Data Fig. 2 for the scheme of the optical setup). Owing 
to the presence of ?’Th and ?*Th isotopes in the solution on the target, we trap 
both isotopes simultaneously. 

LMU trap. The radio-frequency quadrupole ion trap located at LMU is loaded with 
a-recoil thorium ions from a 7*7U source (source 3 in a previous publication”). In 
the a decay of *°U, the low-energy isomeric state of ”°Th is populated through a 
decay branch with an estimated branching ratio of 2%. Therefore, the trapped ion 
cloud consists of a mixture of ions in the ground and isomeric states. The *7U source 
was produced at the Institute for Nuclear Chemistry of the University of Mainz 
by molecular plating* (K. Eberhardt et al., manuscript in preparation). 290 kBq 
of 73U were deposited with a 90 mm diameter onto a Ti-sputtered Si wafer of 
100 mm outer diameter and 0.5 mm thickness. The material contains 7°7U with 
a number fraction lower than 10~¢ and was chemically purified by ion-exchange 
chromatography before deposition (25 months before the experiment) to remove 
the daughter isotopes of 7°U and ?°°U. For the laser-spectroscopy experiments, 
the 7U source has a hole of 8 mm diameter“ at the centre. 

Because the kinetic energy of ?”’Th «-recoil ions is about 84 keV, about 10° 
recoils leave the 77U source per second. They are stopped in a buffer-gas stop- 
ping cell filled with 3.2 x 10° Pa of ultra-pure He 6.0, which is further purified 
by catalytic purification and a cryotrap**5. During the stopping process, charge 
exchange occurs between the thorium recoils and the buffer gas, producing pre- 
dominantly thorium ions in the 2+ and 3+ charge states. After thermalization, 
these ions (together with the «-decay daughter products of the “*U decay chain) 
are guided by an electric radio-frequency and direct-current funnel system con- 
sisting of 50 ring electrodes towards a Laval extraction nozzle with a 0.6-mm- 
diameter nozzle throat. The extraction nozzle forms a supersonic gas jet and 
directs the ions into the subsequent (12-fold segmented) radio-frequency quad- 
rupole, operated in this experiment as an ion trap. The extraction efficiency of 
the buffer gas stopping cell is about 5% and 10% in the 2+ and 3+ charge states, 
respectively, and thus more than 10,000 7”°Th ions enter the radio-frequency 
quadrupole per second. In this way the trap is continuously loaded with ?°Th 
ions; however, only about 1,000 7°Th?* ions are actually trapped because of the 
trap’s limited loading capacity. Besides *”°’Th, other isotopes originating from the 
« decay of nuclides other than 7°°U (for example, from 7°7U and its decay chain) 
or from sputtering can potentially enter the ion trap. These are listed in Extended 
Data Table 2, together with an estimation of their relative abundances compared 
to °Th. Most of these isotopes are not potential background sources, because 
their relative abundances are too small. Isotopes that could affect the experiment 
are discussed in the sections ‘Exclusion of 7*°Th isotope’ and ‘Exclusion of coin- 
cident absorption lines. Owing to charge capture, the ?°Th** ions are reduced 
to °Th?* after a few seconds. The He pressure in the trapping region is reduced 
to about 0.1 Pa by a differential pumping stage. To avoid the accumulation of 
molecular compounds in the trap, which are formed by chemical reactions with 
impurities, we empty the radio-frequency trap every 75 s. A new detection cycle 
starts 15 s after the trap reset, when the number of *°Th?* ions in the trap reaches 
its maximum value of about 10° ions. 

Spectroscopic lasers. The spectroscopy of the HFS of the thorium isomer is per- 
formed using continuous-wave ECDLs with a typical linewidth of 100 kHz. The 
ECDL at 1,164 nm has an output power of 30 mW and a tuning range greater than 
about 4 GHz. The blue ECDLs at 459 nm and 484 nm provide an output power of 
about 15 mW and a tuning range greater than 15 GHz. The radiation of the lasers 
is delivered to the trap by single-mode polarization-maintaining fibres. The power 


of all lasers in both traps is about 4 mW owing to losses in fibre coupling and clip- 
ping by the supersonic nozzle, which corresponds to an intensity of 1.5 W cm~? 
for each beam. The scheme of the optical setup is shown in Extended Data Fig. 2. 
Laser frequency measurement and stabilization. To avoid long-term frequency 
drifts of the 459-nm laser and to provide controlled frequency steps of the 484-nm 
laser with an accuracy of a few megahertz, their wavelengths are stabilized to a 
Fizeau wavemeter (HighFinesse WS7) by a computer-based locking system. 
A Rb-stabilized ECDL at 780 nm is used to calibrate the wavemeter in intervals of 
1,000 s. The 780-nm ECDL is stabilized to the 781. (F = 3) — ?P3/2 (F = 4) Rb 
line, where F is the total angular momentum, by the modulation-transfer spectro- 
scopy technique**. To measure the frequency detuning of the 1,164-nm laser dur- 
ing the scanning, we use a temperature-stabilized confocal cavity placed in vacuum. 
Fluorescence detection. The fluorescence of the excited Th”* ions is detected 
using a photomultiplier tube with a bandpass interference filter that transmits in 
the range of 445 + 23 nm, which corresponds to one of the decay channels of the 
excited state and provides a background-free detection for the two-step excitation. 
A second photomultiplier tube is used for the measurements of the isotopic shift 
or, alternatively, to provide measurements of the number of thorium ions in the 
trap during the two-step excitation. This photomultiplier is set to detect the decay 
channels of the 484-nm or 459-nm excitations by using a filter that transmits at 
643 + 10 nm or 540 + 8 nm, respectively, which blocks the laser stray light. 
Counters are used to register the photomultiplier signals. In the PTB trap, photon 
counting is terminated during the ionization and dissociation laser pulses to 
prevent them influencing the spectroscopic signal. 

HES. Ifa nucleus has spin J > 1/2, it may have a magnetic dipole moment and an 
electric quadrupole moment. The interaction of the valence electrons with these 
moments cause hyperfine splitting of the electronic levels, where the energy shift 
of an individual level is determined by 


AK B((3/4)K(K+ 1) + DJJ + )) 


EyrsVo1 F) = 21(2I—1)J(2J—1) 


with K = F(F + 1)—J(J+ 1)—I(I+ 1). The hyperfine constants A and B are deter- 
mined from the magnetic dipole and electric quadrupole interactions*™*”, For 
?2°Th, the ground state has spin J = 5/2 and the isomer has I” = 3/2. This leads to 
a splitting of the 63, electronic level into five sub-levels for the ground state and 
four sub-levels for the isomeric state. The 20711, level consists of three hyperfine 
levels in both nuclear states. Following the selection rules for electric dipole tran- 
sitions (AF = {0, +1}), the spectrum of the two-step excitation with angular 
momentum 2 — 1 — 0 for the ground and isomeric states consists of nine and 
eight resonances, respectively (see Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Two-step excitation resonances. Assume laser 1 has a frequency detuning Af; 
with respect to the centre of the first-step HFS. Af, and Afie are the frequency 
shifts of the individual hyperfine components of the first (gi) and the second 
(ie) step from the centres of their HFSs. The velocity class (v) of particles of 
an HFS component that are excited to the intermediate state is described as 
kv = —Af,i + Afi. Particles with the same v are excited to the upper state 
according to the equation +(k2v) = —Afie + Afr, where Af; is the second laser 
frequency detuning from the second-step HFS centre, +k,v (—kyv) corresponds 
to co- (counter-) propagating beams and k, 2 are the wavevectors of the first and 
second excitation steps. By combining the two excitation steps for ions with the 
same v, the position of an individual narrow two-step resonance (free from Doppler 
broadening) is represented as Af, = + (ka/ky)(—Afgi + Afi) + Afic. The amplitude 
of the resonance depends on the fraction of ions within the velocity group of the 
Doppler distribution, which interacts with the first-step laser radiation, and 
the product of Q2.; and Qzie, where Q are the Rabi frequencies of the transitions 
of the two excitation steps”*. 

HES constants. The intervals between the resonances are measured with respect to 
the transmission peaks of the stable confocal cavity, which are recorded simultane- 
ously with the HFS resonances. The measured frequency intervals of the HFS are 
fitted with a least-squares fit according to the equations described in the previous 
sections to determine A and B for the 632 and the 20711, states. The algorithm 
attempts fits for all viable assignment combinations of F values for the resolved 
transitions. The isomeric state is fitted without requiring fixed ratios A"/A and 
B”/B for both electronic states. 

Map of the HFS resonances. Extended Data Fig. 3 shows selected spectra demon- 
strating the evolution of the HFS peaks of the ground and isomeric states for dif- 
ferent frequency positions of the first excitation step. The isomeric-state HFS 
resonances are marked with red labels and all resonances are described in Extended 
Data Table 1. The evaluation of the positions and the amplitudes of the seven addi- 
tional peaks that are only observed in the LMU trap over the mapping indicates 
that those resonances fit to the HFS pattern of an I = 3/2 isomer. We tested for the 
appearance of spurious resonances from the collision-induced intermediate-state 
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changes, possible laser multimode operation and back-reflection of the spectro- 
scopic laser beams (mixing of co- and counter-propagating beam geometries) and 
confirmed that the observed resonances are genuine spectroscopic features. 
Extended Data Fig. 4 was generated by tracking the positions and amplitudes 
of the second-step resonances for all acquired spectra in both nuclear states. The 
figure shows the relative amplitudes of the resonances and was used to calculate 
the fraction of ions in the isomeric state. 
Exclusion of °Th isotope. Estimations for daughter products from the *77U 
source (Extended Data Table 2) show upper limits for the presence of the ?"8Th and 
230Th isotopes. For all transitions, the resonance of “°Th (I = 0, no HES) should 
appear between the lines of ’Th and "Th, like those of the HFS of ?°™Th. The 
isotopic shift of “°Th?* with respect to ”°Th?+ for the 484-nm transition is 3.2 
GHz, as calculated from previous measurements at 459 nm using the LMU trap 
with a 7“4U source and determined in an earlier work”’. This shift is outside the 
range of the observed isomeric HFS. In the experiment with the 233] source, the 
230Th?+ resonance is not observed, indicating a considerably smaller flux than that 
listed in Extended Data Table 2. 
Exclusion of coincident absorption lines. Because the *°U source emits a variety 
of ions of different elements (c.-decay daughter products of the *77U decay chain), 
which are loaded into the trap simultaneously with the thorium ions (see Extended 
Data Table 2), spectral lines of those elements might be detected in parallel to the 
isomer signal. Only two elements (U and Pu) have a flux high enough to be 
detected. For the first excitation step, the uranium and plutonium lines that are 
closest to the ?”°Th?* resonances and that originate from low-lying levels are 
detuned by about 200 GHz ?8Ut, 7 = 20,640.51 cm™!, transition from 9159/2 to 
215559/2) and about 60 GHz (74°Put, 7 = 20,645.62 cm“|, transition from 39705, 
to 246153/2)**°°. We exclude also the influence of Th?*He complexes, which can 
be formed by interaction with the buffer gas: owing to their low binding energy, 
estimated”! to be less than 7,500 cm~!, these complexes would be dissociated by 
laser excitation at 484 nm (20,648 cm™!). Moreover, because the signal that we 
detect requires coincidence of two resonance conditions, we can rule out that the 
recorded thorium spectra are affected by other elements. 
Isomeric lifetime in Th**. It is in principle possible to determine the isomeric life- 
time in Th?" by measuring the time evolution of the amplitudes of the resonances 
for both nuclear states. The isomeric signal will show an additional exponential 
decay due to its finite lifetime. This experiment is at present limited by the storage 
time of the ions in the trap (about 60 s), which is defined by chemical reactions and 
charge exchange with impurities in the buffer gas. Therefore, this value can only 
be given as a lower limit for the isomer lifetime. By improving the storage time by 
two orders of magnitude, measuring the isomeric lifetime will become feasible and 
provide an important parameter of the clock. 
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Sensitivity to the fine-structure constant. The Th nuclear clock has been pro- 
posed” as a particularly sensitive system to search for temporal variations of the 
fine structure constant a, but this proposal has been met with scepticism*’. The 
sensitivity (a/f)(df/da) of the nuclear transition frequency f to the value of a is equal 
to the ratio AEc/E;s of the change in Coulomb energy (AEc) and the total transition 
energy (Ejs © 7.8 eV) between the ground and isomeric states. Theoretical estima- 
tions of AEc from nuclear structure calculations” vary from a few kiloelectron- 
volts to a few megaelectronvolts. It has been proposed" that AEc can be calculated 
via the change of the nuclear charge radius and electric quadrupole moment from 
measured isomer shift and HFS data. Applied to our data, using updated! values 
of Qo and (139) , this results in AEc = —0.29(43) MeV. Because the change in the 
charge radius A(r’) /(r?) ~4 x 10 * is small, the uncertainty in the change 
of the quadrupole moments, which is known from Qs /Q, = 0.99(4), 
yields the dominant uncertainty contribution to AEc¢. Although smaller values 
cannot be excluded with certainty, the most probable modulus for the a-sensitivity 
of a”°Th nuclear clock is about 4 x 10*. 

Data availability. Source Data for Figs. 2-4 and Extended Data Figs. 3-5 are pro- 
vided in the online version of the paper. Further data are available at https://zenodo. 
org/communities/nuclock/ and from the corresponding author upon reasonable 
request. 
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Nuclear ground state /=5/2 pont on" Nuclear isomeric state /=3/2 


20711 cm! 
J=1, 516d 


Extended Data Fig. 1 | Detailed level scheme of the two-step excitation. sub-levels are indicated by their total angular momentum F and F”. 
Transitions and electronic configurations of the initial (g), intermediate (i) | Transitions belonging to the same intermediate hyperfine level are 

and excited (e) states relevant to the experiment are shown, labelled by depicted with the same colour. The hyperfine intervals are calculated from 
their energy in cm“! and the electronic angular momentum J. Hyperfine the hyperfine constants A and B presented in Table 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Scheme of the optical setup. The spectroscopy 
laser of the first step excitation (484 nm) is locked to the wavemeter, which 
is calibrated by a Rb-stabilized ECDL at 780 nm. The second-step (1,164 nm) 
laser tuning is monitored with the confocal cavity. The ECDL at 459 nm is 
used to detect the number of ions in the traps. The loading of Th** in the 
PTB trap is provided by ablation (nanosecond Nd:YAG laser at 1,064 nm) 
and further three-photon ionization. The first step uses a 402-nm ECDL, 
pulsed via an acousto-optical modulator (AOM), and the second and third 
steps involve third-harmonic generation (THG) of a nanosecond Ti:Sa 
laser. Molecular compounds of Th* are photodissociated by pulses from a 
Q-switched diode-pumped solid-state laser (Q-DPSS). 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Selected spectra obtained by two-step excitation. 
The resonances recorded for different positions of the 484-nm ECDL 
show the observed isomeric peaks for the case of co-propagating beams 


(labelled ‘i?). The resonances that originate from collisions of ions in 


the intermediate state are labelled ‘c. The description of the peaks and 


Frequency detuning at 1164 nm (GHz) 


their total angular momenta are given in Extended Data Table 1. Black 
lines show the recorded data and blue lines represent a multi-Lorentz fit 
with fixed width, which is used to extract the line centres and frequency 
intervals. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Mapping of the second excitation step. The 
experimental points represent amplitudes and positions of the two-step 
resonances obtained by setting the 484-nm laser at certain frequencies and 
tuning the 1,164-nm laser. The frequency of the 484-nm laser is changed 
in steps of about 120 MHz. The resonance groups shown with the same 
colour correspond to transitions from the same intermediate state with 
total angular momentum F, which is populated from different ground- 
state hyperfine components. The graphs show the HFS transitions of 
229Th?+ in the ground state (a) and the isomer (b). 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Pressure dependence of collision-induced 
changes in the intermediate-state HFS. The two-step excitation 
resonances of Th?* were obtained with the first laser stabilized at 

—800 MHz detuning with respect to the ”°Th HFS centre and the second 
laser scanned. The measurement is performed for two different He 
buffer-gas pressures and shows a decrease in the relative amplitude of the 
collisional resonances for the reduction of the buffer-gas pressure. We note 
that the isomeric resonance is not affected by the change in He pressure. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Systematics of the observed resonances 


Label] Fy Fi— Fe 


CONOOABRWDND = 


o 


9/2 > 7/2 — 5/2 
7/2 = 7/2 — 5/2 
5/2 — 7/2 — 5/2 
7/2 — 5/2 — 5/2 
5/2 — 5/2 — 5/2 
3/2 — 5/2 — 5/2 
5/2 — 3/2 — 5/2 
3/2 — 3/2 — 5/2 
1/2 > 3/2 — 5/2 


c1 
G2 
c3 


c4 
cS 
c6 
c/ 


Fu Fi; Fi > F, 

7/2 — 5/2; 7/2 — 5/2 
7/2 — 5/2; 3/2 — 5/2 
9/2 — 7/2; 3/2 — 5/2 & 
5/2 — 5/2; 3/2 — 5/2 
7/2 — 7/2; 3/2 — 5/2 
7/2 > 7/2; 5/2 — 5/2 
5/2 — 3/2; 5/2 — 5/2 
3/2 — 3/2; 5/2 — 5/2 


7/2 — 5/2 — 3/2 
5/2 — 5/2 — 3/2 
3/2 — 5/2 — 3/2 
5/2 — 3/2 — 3/2 
3/2 — 3/2 — 3/2 
1/2 > 3/2 — 3/2 
3/2 — 1/2 3/2 
1/2 — 1/2 — 3/2 


The detected resonances are listed with the total angular momenta of the electronic states involved in the excitation. The resonances of the nuclear ground state are labelled with numbers. The 
resonances that arise from collisional changes of the intermediate state population are described by both quantum numbers, F; (before the collision) and F/’ (after the collision), and are labelled ‘c’. 


Isomeric resonances are marked with ‘i’. The resonance i3 (marked with an asterisk) is not observed in the experiment. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Extraction of isotopes from the 273U source 


Isotope Extraction Isotope Extraction 
(rel. to Th-229) (rel. to Th-229) 
Th-229 1 Pu-238 4x 10° 
U-233 me Pu-239 2510" 
Th-229 decay chain| 2 x 10+ U-235 1x10? 
U-232 6x 107 Pu-240 Ax407 
Th-228 {#10° U-236 1% 10° 
Th-228decay chain| 7 x 10% Pa-231 2x10° 
U-234 2*4107 Ac-227 1x 10+ 
Th-230 7x10° Ac-227 decay chain | 6x 10° 
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Functional circuit architecture 
underlying parental behaviour 


Johannes Kohl!, Benedicte M. Babayan’, Nimrod D. Rubinstein!, Anita E. Autry!, Brenda Marin-Rodriguez!, Vikrant Kapoor’, 
Kazunari Miyamishi*, Larry S. Zweifel*°, Liqun Luo*, Naoshige Uchida? & Catherine Dulac!* 


Parenting is essential for the survival and wellbeing of mammalian offspring. However, we lack a circuit-level 
understanding of how distinct components of this behaviour are coordinated. Here we investigate how galanin-expressing 
neurons in the medial preoptic area (MPOA“) of the hypothalamus coordinate motor, motivational, hormonal and social 
aspects of parenting in mice. These neurons integrate inputs from a large number of brain areas and the activation of 
these inputs depends on the animal’s sex and reproductive state. Subsets of MPOA“! neurons form discrete pools that 
are defined by their projection sites. While the MPOA“! population is active during all episodes of parental behaviour, 
individual pools are tuned to characteristic aspects of parenting. Optogenetic manipulation of MPOA“' projections mirrors 
this specificity, affecting discrete parenting components. This functional organization, reminiscent of the control of 
motor sequences by pools of spinal cord neurons, provides a new model for how discrete elements of a social behaviour 


are generated at the circuit level. 


Although essential for survival at a multigenerational time scale, parental 
care entails sacrifices without immediate benefits for the caregiver, 
suggesting that this behaviour is driven by evolutionarily shaped, 
hard-wired neural circuits!. Parenting, similar to other naturalistic 
behaviours, comprises multiple coordinated components, such as spe- 
cific motor patterns, an enhanced motivation to interact with infants, 
distinct hormonal states and often the suppression of other social activ- 
ities such as mating. We aimed to exploit the recent identification of 
MPOA“ neurons as a key node in the control of parenting in mice? 
to uncover organizational principles of associated neural circuits. We 
hypothesized that the function of MPOA“ neurons in parental behav- 
iour requires integration of external signals, such as stimuli from pups 
and other environmental sources, and internal hormonal and metabolic 
information, as well as the ability to coordinate the motor, motivational, 
hormonal and social components of parenting. 


Identity and activity of MPOA®! inputs 

To determine brain-wide inputs into MPOA@! neurons, we used rabies 
virus-mediated retrograde trans-synaptic tracing’ (Fig. 1a), and found 
that MPOAS* neurons receive direct inputs from more than 20 areas 
in both male and female mice (Fig. 1b, c, Extended Data Fig. 1a and 
Extended Data Table 1). Presynaptic neurons within the MPOA itself 
provided the highest fractional input (approximately 20%), and hypo- 
thalamic inputs accounted for about 60% of the presynaptic neurons, 
suggesting that extensive local processing occurs (Fig. 1c). MPOAS* 
neurons also receive inputs from monoaminergic and neuropeptidergic 
modulatory areas, the mesolimbic reward system, pathways associated 
with pheromone-processing, and hypothalamic as well as septal areas 
involved in emotional states (Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 1a). Inputs 
from the paraventricular hypothalamic nucleus (PVN), a key area for 
homeostatic and neuroendocrine control, were particularly abundant. 
Notably, MPOA@ neurons did not receive direct inputs from oxytocin 
(OXT)-secreting PVN (PVN°*') neurons, which are implicated in 
parturition, lactation and maternal behaviour!”, but instead received 
inputs from vasopressin-expressing PVN (PVN®*¥?) neurons, which are 
associated with the modulation of many social behaviours® and nest 


building’ (Fig. 1d). MPOAS neurons also received inputs from AVP*, 
but not OXT*, neurons of the supraoptic nucleus (Extended Data 
Fig. 1d). Input fractions were similar in males and females, with a few 
exceptions (Fig. le, f and Extended Data Fig. 1a). Therefore, MPOA@! 
neurons appear to be anatomically well-positioned to integrate external 
(sensory) as well as internal (modulatory) signals that are relevant to 
parenting in both sexes. 

Next, we investigated MPOA“* input activation during parenting 
according to the animal’s sex and reproductive state. In laboratory 
mice, virgin females and sexually experienced males and females 
show parental behaviours, whereas virgin males typically attack and 
kill pups**. We combined rabies tracing with immunostaining for the 
activity marker Fos after parenting in primiparous females (mothers), 
virgin females and fathers (Fig. 1g) and compared the Fos* fraction 
of input neurons between parental animals and non-pup-exposed 
controls (Fig. 1h-j). Local MPOA inputs were specifically activated 
during parenting in all groups (Fig. 1h-j), whereas the activation of 
other inputs was dependent on sex and reproductive state: in parents, 
but not virgin females, a subset of reward-associated and modulatory 
inputs were activated (Fig. 1h-j). Presynaptic neurons in pheromone- 
processing pathways (the medial amygdala (MeA) and bed nucleus of 
the stria terminalis (BNST)) were selectively activated in fathers and 
virgin females, but not in mothers (Fig. 1h-j). Because pup-directed 
aggression in virgin mice is pheromone-dependent**, the MeA-BNST 
pathway might remain partially active in sexually experienced males 
and parental virgin females, whereas it is fully silenced only in mothers. 
Intriguingly, the largest number of inputs was activated in fathers 
(Fig. 1j), and non-overlapping subsets of inputs were activated in mothers 
and virgin females (Fig. 1h, i). These results suggest that MPOAC® 
neurons perform different computations of inputs according to the 
animal's sex and reproductive state. 


Input-output logic of the MPOA® circuit 

To identify MPOA“ projections and synaptic targets, we infected 
MPOA“"' neurons with adeno-associated viruses (AAVs) encod- 
ing the fluorophore tdTomato as well as the presynaptic marker 
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Fig. 1 | MPOAS inputs are activated during parental behaviour ina 
sex- and reproductive state-specific manner. a, Monosynaptic retrograde 
tracing from MPOA@! neurons. b, Input areas with rabies* neurons in a 
virgin female. c, Overview of inputs into MPOAS neurons. Hypothalamic 
input areas are circled in bold. d. MPOAS neurons receive monosynaptic 
inputs from magnocellular PVN“Y? (37.6 + 4.1% overlap, n =3 mice) 

but rarely from PVN! (2.6 + 0.6%, n =3 mice) neurons. e, Presynaptic 
neurons in AVPe are TH” in males (1.9% TH™, n=2 mice) and females 
(1.8% TH*, n=3 mice). f, Presynaptic neurons in posteriomedial 
amygdalo-hippocampal area (AHPM). g, Identification of activated 


synaptophysin conjugated to GFP (Syn—GFP; Fig. 2a and Extended 
Data Fig. 2a). MPOA“ neurons project to approximately 20 areas in 
males and females (Fig. 2b, c and Extended Data Fig. 2b). Many of these 
regions were previously shown to be involved in maternal behaviour 
using pharmacological manipulations and lesions, mainly in rats’° 
(Extended Data Table 2). Notably, this projection map mostly overlaps 
with the input map defined above (Fig. 1c), revealing extensive recip- 
rocal connectivity in parental circuits. 

Among the areas most intensely labelled by Syn—GFP were the PVN 
and anteroventral periventricular nucleus (AVPe) (Fig. 2c), which 
have both been implicated in the control of parenting®!!. Using rabies 
tracing from molecularly defined PVN cell types (Fig. 2d), we found 
that MPOA“* neurons project to PVNAY?, PVN" and corticotropin- 
releasing hormone (CRH)-expressing PVN neurons (PVNC®#) in 
both males and females (Fig. 2e-g). Furthermore, connectivity from 
MPOA“* neurons to PVN neurons appears sexually dimorphic, with 
more MPOA“ neurons prolecting to PVNAY? and PVNC® neurons 
in males and more MPOA“" neurons projecting to PVN°*' neurons 
in females (Fig. 2e-g). MPOA@ neurons might therefore exert control 
over parenting-promoting hormonal release in a sex-specific fashion. 

Tyrosine-hydroxylase (TH)-expressing neurons in the AVPe 
were found to influence parenting in females via monosynaptic 
connections?! from AVPe!™! to PVN°*! neurons. Rabies tracing from 
MPOA“ or AVPe! neurons showed that whereas MPOAS neurons 
do not receive monosynaptic inputs from AVPe! neurons (Fig. le), 
AVPe!# neurons do receive direct inputs from MPOA“ neurons in 
both males and females (Extended Data Fig. 2e, f). Thus, MPOA@! 
neurons might also influence OXT secretion via a disynaptic circuit 
from MPOA@!_; AVPe!#_;PVN* neurons (Extended Data Fig. 2g). 

We next investigated the organization of MPOA“' projections, and 
their activity during parenting. Injections of the retrograde tracer 


Activated fraction (%) Activated fraction (%) 


MPOA“ inputs and example of Fos* presynaptic neurons. h-j, Activated 
input fractions in mothers (h), virgin females (i) and fathers (j). n= 6 pup- 
exposed mice, m = 6 controls each. Green boxes, parent-specific activation; 
blue boxes, father- and virgin female-specific activation. Two-tailed t-tests 
(corrected for multiple comparisons, Methods); h, ***P < 0.0001, 

** P= 0.0267, *P= 0.0196; i, ***P < 0.0001; j, ***P < 0.0001, 

**P = 0.0035, *P= 0.0104. h-j, Data are mean + s.e.m.; m= number of 
mice in all figures. Scale bars, 500 jm (b, left), 250 jm (b, inset) and 50 pm 
(d-g). For definitions of the abbreviations, see Extended Data Table 1. 


cholera toxin subunit B (CTB) into pairs of MPOA“! projection tar- 
gets revealed few double-labelled MPOA“' neurons (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a-c). Moreover, retrogradely labelled cell bodies from individual 
projections occupied characteristic, mostly non-overlapping zones 
in the MPOA (Extended Data Fig. 3f, g) and conditional tracing of 
individual projection areas identified only minor collaterals (Extended 
Data Fig. 4). These results suggest that MPOAS neurons are organ- 
ized in distinct pools, each projecting to mostly non-overlapping target 
areas. To assess whether different MPOA@! pools, as defined by their 
projection sites, were equally activated during parenting, we used a 
Cre-dependent, retrograde canine adenovirus (CAV) to label MPOAG*#! 
subpopulations projecting to regions that have previously been impli- 
cated in parenting (12 out of 22 projections; Extended Data Table 2) and 
quantified their activation in parental females (Fig. 2h). Fractions of 
Fos* neurons differed widely between projections, ranging from more 
than 50% (projections to the periaqueductal grey (PAG)) to less than 
10% (projections to the ventromedial hypothalamus, Fig. 2i). A similar 
distribution was found in parental fathers (Extended Data Fig. 2d). 

On the basis of their high projection density (Fig. 2c), high activity 
during parenting (Fig. 2i) and potentially diverse contributions to this 
behaviour (Extended Data Table 2), we selected MPOA“! subpopula- 
tions that projected to the PAG, MeA, ventral tegmental area (VTA) and 
PVN for further characterization. Gal* neurons were approximately 
twice more likely to project to most of these candidate areas than 
expected from their frequency in the MPOA (Extended Data Fig. 3d, e), 
supporting the hypothesis that these projections have prominent roles 
in the control of parenting. 

We next aimed to determine whether projection-defined MPOAS™ 
subpopulations receive selected inputs from the approximately 20 iden- 
tified upstream areas (Fig. 1c) or whether they uniformly integrate all 
inputs. We used a double-conditional approach in which rabies virus 
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Fig. 2 | Identification of parenting-activated MPOA“ projections and 
input-output logic of the MPOA“ circuit. a, Visualization of MPOAS™ 
projections. b, MPOAS projections identified by tdTomato fluorescence 
in virgin females. c, Relative synaptic density in MPOA™ projection 
targets (1 = 4 mice, Methods). Grey regions could not be quantified owing 
to tissue autofluorescence. Hypothalamic target areas are circled in bold. 
d, Monosynaptic retrograde tracing from PVN. e-g, MPOA™ neurons 
are presynaptic to PVN4Y? (e; female: 15 out of 364 Galt neurons, n = 3; 
male: 46 out of 180 Gal* neurons, n = 3), to PVN©*" (f; female: 26 out 

of 71 Gal* neurons, n = 3; male: 7 out of 51 Gal* neurons, n = 3) and 

to PVNCE neurons (g; female: 19 out of 72 Gal* neurons, n = 3; male: 

22 out of 45 Galt neurons, n = 3). Significantly more MPOA neurons 
presynaptic to PVN4Y? and PVNC® neurons were Gal* in males than 

in females (P < 0.0001 and P=0.0170, respectively, two-tailed Fisher's 
exact test), whereas more MPOA neurons presynaptic to PVN°*! neurons 


can only infect neurons that project to an area of choice!” (Fig. 2j and 
Extended Data Fig. 5b-d). We found that MPOA“ projections inte- 
grate broad input combinations, with characteristic sets of enriched 
or depleted inputs (Fig. 2k, 1). This is seen for projections from the 
PAG, MeA, PVN and VTA, which receive similar, albeit quantitatively 
different, inputs (Fig. 21). Notably, inputs from the nucleus accumbens 
and lateral septum, areas involved in reward and emotional responses, 
respectively, were specifically enriched in VTA-projecting MPOAS* 
neurons (Fig. 2k, 1). Together, these findings suggest a circuit archi- 
tecture in which broad input combinations converge onto largely 
non-overlapping, projection-defined MPOA“ subpopulations. These 
subpopulations may in turn be differentially activated during parenting 
by integrating across quantitatively different sets of activated inputs. 


Specific activity of MPOA“! pools 

We next used fibre photometry'*"4 (Fig. 3a, b) to investigate whether 
individual MPOAS subpopulations are active during specific parent- 
ing steps. Conditional expression of the calcium reporter GCaMP6m 
in MPOA“® neurons was achieved by viral injection (Extended Data 
Fig. 6a) and an optical fibre was implanted above the injection site 
(Extended Data Fig. 6b-d). The entire (pan-MPOAS*) population 
displayed high activity during all pup-directed parenting episodes 
in mothers, virgin females and fathers (Fig. 3c-g and Supplementary 
Video 1), but not during non-pup-directed (nest building) or passive 
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were Galt in females than in males (P= 0.0068). h, Labelling strategy for 
MPOA“' projections; example of retrogradely labelled Fos* neuron in the 
MPOA. i, Activated fraction of MPOAS neurons projecting to parenting- 
relevant brain areas (n =7, 4, 3, 4, 3, 4, 3, 4, 3, 4, 4, 4 mice, from top to 
bottom). Data are mean + s.e.m. Red line, population average’. Projections 
chosen for further functional studies are labelled in blue. j, Strategy for 
monosynaptic retrograde tracing from projection-defined MPOAC! 
subpopulations. k, 1, Map of monosynaptic inputs into VTA-projecting 
MPOA“ neurons (k) and matrix displaying inputs into projection- 
defined MPOAG# subpopulations (1; see Methods; n =5, 3, 4, 4, 4, 4, 5, 

5, 4, 4, 3 mice, from top to bottom). A Tukey post hoc test was used to 
assess whether candidate projections (blue) receive quantitatively different 
inputs. VTA versus PAG, *P = 0.0205; PAG versus PVN, ***P= 0.0002; 
all other comparisons, ***P < 0.0001. Scale bars, 500 j1m (b, left) 250 jum 
(b, inset) and 50 jum (e-g, h). 


(crouching) parenting episodes (Fig. 3h, i). MPOA@ activation was 
stimulus-specific: interactions with adults resulted in minimal activity 
(Extended Data Fig. 6k, 1). Moreover, orofacial motor actions similar 
to pup interactions did not activate MPOA“ neurons, confirming that 
the observed signals were not motion-related. The tuning of MPOAC*! 
neurons during parenting was similar in all three groups (Fig. 3q)— 
highlighting their common role in the control of parental interactions. 
Activation during pup sniffing was higher in mothers than in virgin 
females and fathers (Fig. 3c), possibly reflecting the very high sensi- 
tivity of postpartum females to pup stimuli!> (Extended Data Fig. 7). 
Furthermore, activity decreased in mothers—but not in fathers— 
during eating, self-grooming and sniffing of food (Fig. 3j-1). MPOAS™ 
neurons receive their second-largest fractional input from the arcuate 
nucleus, a feeding control centre'® (Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 1a), 
suggesting that inhibition from circuits controlling mutually exclusive 
motor patterns, such as eating and pup grooming, might cause this 
decrease in activity. 

To record the activity of projection-defined MPOAS” sub- 
populations, we injected MPOA“*' target areas with a Cre-dependent, 
GCaMP6-expressing herpes simplex virus and implanted an optical 
fibre above the retrogradely labelled cell bodies (Fig. 3m and Extended 
Data Fig. 6e-h). PAG-projecting MPOAS neurons were specifically 
activated during pup grooming (Fig. 3n and Extended Data Fig. 6m-q), 
whereas MeA-projecting MPOAS neurons were active during most 
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Fig. 3 | Distinct projection-defined MPOA®! neuronal pools are 
tuned to specific aspects of parental behaviour. a, b, Fibre photometry 
recording strategy (a) and setup (b). c-i, Averaged recording traces from 
MPOA“' population activity during pup sniffing (c), pup grooming (d), 
pup retrieval (e), entering a nest with pups (f), entering an empty nest (g), 
nest building (h) and crouching (i). Red, mother; pink, virgin female; 
blue, male. Mean peak activity (z scores) shown in mothers (n = 4), virgin 
females (n = 3) and fathers (n =5). j-I, Averaged recording traces and 
mean peak activity during control behaviours. Cracker indicates sniffing 
of a pup-sized food object. m, Strategy for recording projection-defined 
MPOAS* subpopulations. n-p, Mean peak activation for MPOAS#! 


episodes of parental behaviour (Fig. 3p and Extended Data Fig. 6m-q), 
indicating a more general role in parenting. Consistent with their 
weak Fos activation after parenting (Fig. 2i), no significant activity 
changes were detected in VTA-projecting MPOA“ neurons (Fig. 30 
and Extended Data Fig. 6m-p). Nevertheless, MPOA“ neurons sig- 
nalling to VTA neurons were weakly responsive during nest entering 
in a subset of animals (Fig. 30 and Extended Data Fig. 6q; 4 out of 
12 mice), potentially reflecting the expectation or drive to interact with 
pups. Taken together, these findings support the idea that MPOA®*! 
neurons form functionally distinct modules that are tuned to specific 
parenting episodes. 


Functionally distinct MPOA“! pools 
We tested the hypothesis that MPOAS neurons form functionally 
specialized pools by optogenetically activating projections to PAG, 
VTA and MeA during pup interactions (Fig. 4a). We virally expressed 
channelrhodopsin-2 (ChR2) in MPOAS neurons (Extended Data 
Fig. 8a), and implanted optical fibres above MPOA“ projection targets. 
Optogenetic activation of MPOA“" to PAG projections at axon termi- 
nals did not affect the fraction of parental virgin females but suppressed 
pup attacks in infanticidal virgin males (Fig. 4b), and—consistent with 
MPOA“! to PAG activity during parenting (Fig. 3n)—increased pup 
grooming and pup-directed sniffing bouts in both males and females 
(Fig. 4c and Extended Data Fig. 8c). Next, we assessed the motivation 
to interact with pups by inserting a climbable barrier in the home cage 
between the test animal and pups (Fig. 4d). Activation of MPOAS! 
to PAG projections had no effect on the number of barrier crosses 
(Fig. 4d). Importantly, the effects of activation of MPOAS to PAG 
projections were specific to pup interactions, and did not affect inter- 
actions with adult conspecifics (Fig. 4e, f). 

By contrast, activation of MPOA“ to VTA projections did not affect 
pup interactions (Fig. 4g, h), but increased barrier crossing in both 


neurons projecting to PAG (n, n= 10 mice), VTA (0, n= 12 mice) and 
MeA (p, n=8 mice) during parenting. q, Tuning matrix for pan-MPOAS* 
(top) and projection-specific (bottom) recordings. Red, increased; white, 
unchanged; black, decreased; NA, not available (grey). Two-tailed t-tests 
(Methods). c, ***P < 0.0001, ***P < 0.0001, ***P=0.0001 (from left to 
right); d, ***P < 0.0001; e, ***P < 0.0001, ***P = 0.0008, ***P= 0.0004 
(from left to right); f, ***P < 0.0001, *P=0.0247; g, *P=0.0185, 

*P = 0.0365, *P=0.0105 (from left to right); j, ***P = 0.0002, 

** P < 0.0001 (from left to right); k, **P = 0.0059; n, *P = 0.0362; 

p, *P=0.0102, ***P < 0.0001, ***P=0.0001 (from left to right). Data are 
mean = s.e.m. 


males and females (Fig. 4i and Supplementary Video 2), indicating an 
increased motivation to interact with pups. Interestingly, virgin males 
still exhibited pup-directed aggression after crossing the barrier, sug- 
gesting that this effect is not contingent upon the display of parenting. 
Nevertheless, in naturalistic situations, MPOA@# neurons and associ- 
ated VTA projections are activated exclusively during parental inter- 
actions, thus specifically mediating parental drive. MPOA@*! to VIA 
activation did not increase locomotion (Extended Data Fig. 8j, k) and 
did not affect interactions with intruders of either sex (Fig. 4j, k). 

Finally, activation of MPOA“! to MeA projections did not affect 
pup-directed behaviours (Fig. 41, m and Extended Data Fig. 7f, g)— 
except for a decrease in the amount of time spent in the nest in the 
females (Extended Data Fig. 8f)—or the motivation to interact with 
pups (Fig. 4n). However, this manipulation significantly inhibited 
male-male aggression and chemoinvestigation of a male intruder 
in females (Fig. 40, p). Thus, instead of directly influencing parental 
behaviour, MPOA@! to MeA activation inhibits social interactions with 
adult conspecifics. 

We tested the necessity of these subpopulations for discrete behavi- 
ours by expressing the inhibitory opsin eNpHR3.0 in MPOA“ neu- 
rons and stimulating their projections in virgin females (Fig. 4q, t, w). 
Consistent with ChR2 data, optogenetic inhibition of MPOAG#! 
to PAG projections significantly reduced pup grooming and pup- 
directed sniffing bouts (Fig. 4s and Extended Data Fig. 8n), without 
affecting other behaviours (Fig. 4r and Extended Data Fig. 8n-p, u). 
By contrast, inhibition of MPOAS to VTA projections specifically 
reduced barrier crossing frequency (Fig. 4v, u and Extended Data 
Fig. 8q, 1, v), except for a reduction in time spent in the nest (Extended 
Data Fig. 8q). Finally, inhibition of MPOA° to MeA projections did 
not affect interactions with an intruder (Fig. 4y) or other behaviours 
(Fig. 4x and Extended Data Fig. 8s, t, w). Recent findings indicate that 
representations of social stimuli in MeA and hypothalamic centres 
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Fig. 4| MPOA“ projections mediate discrete aspects of parental 
behaviour. a, Setup for optogenetic manipulations. b, g, 1, Left, activation 
of MPOA“ projections. Right, pup-directed behaviour in virgin females 
and males without (Off) or with (On) activation of MPOAS to PAG (b), 
VTA (g) and MeA (1) projections. Dots indicate the number of animals. 

c, h, m, Effect of activating MPOA@! to PAG (c; n= 13 virgin females; 
n=9 virgin males), VTA (h; n= 9 virgin females; n = 10 virgin males) or 
MeA (m; n= 10 virgin females; n = 10 virgin males) projections on pup 
grooming. d, Motivation assay. d, i, n, Effect of activating MPOA“! to 
PAG (d; n = 13 virgin females), VTA (i; n = 10 virgin females; n = 13 virgin 
males) or MeA (n; n= 10 virgin females; n = 10 virgin males) projections 
on barrier crossing. e, Intruder assay. e, j, 0, Effect of activating MPOAG#! 
to PAG (e; n= 10 virgin males), VTA (j; n= 10 virgin males) or MeA 

(0; n= 10 virgin males) projections on male-male aggression. f, k, Effect of 
activating PAG (f) or VTA (k) projections on male- (n = 12 virgin females (f), 


change significantly after sexual experience!”’'*. Thus, low basal activ- 
ity in this circuit branch in virgin females compared to mothers may 
preclude further inhibition. Alternatively, or additionally, this lack of 
effect may result from a more complex role of the connectivity from 
MPOA“" neurons projecting to MeA. 


Concluding remarks 

Taken together, our data suggest that distinct MPOAS" pools control 
discrete aspects of parental behaviour in both sexes (Fig. 5). Consistent 
with a role of the PAG in motor aspects of maternal behaviour’, 
MPOA“" to PAG projections promote pup grooming. Retrograde trac- 
ing from PAG showed that MPOA“" neurons synapse with GABAergic 
(\-aminobutyric-acid-releasing, inhibitory), but not glutamatergic 
(excitatory) PAG neurons (Extended Data Fig. 2h-j). Because the vast 
majority (around 90%) of MPOA“ neurons are GABAergic®, pup 
grooming is probably elicited by disinhibition in the PAG. Indeed, 
infusion of the PAG with the GABA, receptor antagonist bicuculline 
increases pup licking and grooming". By contrast, MPOA@! to VTA 
projections specifically influence the motivation to interact with pups 
without affecting the quality of adult-infant interactions. This is con- 
sistent with the proposed role of the VTA in motivation” and social 
reinforcement”’, and complements previous findings in rats*””. Nearby 
Gal* neurons in the lateral hypothalamus promote food-seeking 
behaviour, despite lacking VTA projections”, further highlighting the 
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n=9 virgin females (k)) or female-directed (n= 10 virgin males (f), 

n= 10 virgin males (k)) behaviour. p, Effect of activating MPOA“' to 
MeA projections on male-directed attack latency (n = 10 virgin males) and 
chemoinvestigation (1 = 10 virgin females). q, t, w, Inhibition of MPOAG#! 
projections. r, u, x, Pup-directed behaviour in virgin females without 

(Off) or with (On) inhibition of PAG (r; n= 10), VTA (u; n= 10) and MeA 
(x; n= 11) projections. s, Effect of inhibiting MPOAS to PAG projections 
on pup grooming (n= 10). v, Effect of inhibiting MPOAS" to VTA 
projections on barrier crossing (n = 10). y, Effect of inhibiting MPOAS! 

to MeA projections on male-directed chemoinvestigation (n = 11). y’ tests 
(b, e, g, j, L, 0, r, u, x) or two-tailed paired t-tests (c, d, f, h, i, k, m, n, p, s, v, y) 
were used. b, **P =0.0034; c, *P =0.0273, *P =0.0374; i, **P =0.0089, 

** P = 0.0056; 0, *P =0.0246; p, *P =0.033, *P =0.0109; s, *P =0.0396; 

v, **P =0.0038. 


specific role of MPOAS" neurons in parenting. Finally, we found that 
MPOA“@" to MeA projections do not directly influence pup-directed 
behaviour, but instead inhibit potentially competing adult social 
interactions. 

Interestingly, MPOAS" to MeA projections are active during most 
episodes of parenting (Fig. 3p, q), suggesting that the entire behaviour, 
rather than specific parenting components, are broadcast by this pro- 
jection to influence the vomeronasal pathway****. Specific inhibitory 
feedback from MPOA“" to MeA projections might impair the detec- 
tion, or alter the valence, of non-pup-related social stimuli. Indeed, 
optogenetic stimulation of glutamatergic neurons in the posteriodor- 
sal MeA—the MeA compartment that is most densely innervated by 
MPOA“* fibres (Fig. 2b)—has been shown to suppress interactions 
with adult conspecifics”’”. The projections investigated here mediate 
crucial, non-overlapping aspects of parental behaviour and the sum of 
their activity profiles matches that of the entire MPOAS population 
(Fig. 3q). Thus, combined with the finding that MPOA“ neurons con- 
tact AVP-, OXT- and CRH-expressing PVN neurons (Fig. 2e-g), we 
have dissected circuit branches for four major—motor, motivational, 
social and neuromodulatory—aspects of parenting control. Other 
MPOA“' projections that have not been included here may have addi- 
tional roles in parenting. Lastly, our tracing data suggest extensive con- 
nectivity within the MPOA (Fig. 1c), hinting at interactions between 
functionally specialized MPOA“ subpopulations. 
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Fig. 5 | Functional architecture of the MPOAG* circuit. Broad, state- and 
sex-specifically activated inputs converge onto largely non-overlapping, 
projection-defined MPOA“ subpopulations that elicit specific aspects of 
parental behaviour. *MPOA“* to PVN connections are sexually dimorphic 
(see Fig. 2e-g). 


Considerable progress has recently been made in identifying neu- 
ronal populations that control specific social behaviours or homeo- 
static functions!°!%?8-3!, However, little is known about how these 
multi-component behaviours or functions are orchestrated at the cir- 
cuit level. Intriguingly, the modular architecture uncovered here for 
the control of parenting is reminiscent of the motor circuit motif that 
has been identified in the mammalian spinal cord, in which discrete 
phases of locomotor sequences are controlled by functionally distinct 
neuronal pools with highly specific connectivity patterns*”. Whether 
other social behaviours rely on similar circuit architectures remains to 
be determined. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0027-0. 
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METHODS 

Animals. The Gal::cre BAC transgenic line (Stock: Tg(Gal-cre)KI87Gsat/Mmucd, 
031060-UCD) was imported from the Mutant Mouse Regional Resource Center 
and has previously been described*. Cre-dependent tdTomato reporter mice 
(Gt(Rosa)26Sor'(AGta Tomato) Hze)33, C57BL/6 J, OXT-IRES-Cre, Vgat-IRES-Cre 
and TH-IRES-Cre mice were obtained from Jackson Laboratories. Vglut2-IRES- 
Cre mice were provided by B. Lowell. The AVP-IRES-Cre line has previously been 
described’. CRH-IRES-Cre mice were obtained from B. Lowell, J. Majzoub and 
Jackson Laboratories. Animals were maintained on 12h:12h light:dark cycle (light 
on: 02:00-14:00) with food and water available ad libitum. Animal care and experi- 
ments were carried out in accordance with the NIH guidelines and approved by 
the Harvard University Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC). 
Histology and immunostaining. Animals were perfused transcardially with 
phosphate-buffered saline (PBS) followed by 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) in 
PBS. Brains were dissected and post-fixed in 4% PFA for 16h, then washed in 
PBS for 6h. After embedding in 4% low-melting point agarose (Thermo Fisher, 
16520-050) in PBS, 60-\um coronal sections were cut on a vibratome (Leica) and 
mounted on Superfrost Plus slides (VWR, 48311-703) with DAPI-containing 
VECTASHIELD mounting medium (Vector Laboratories, H-1200). For immunos- 
taining in 48-well culture plates, sections were permeabilized for 30 min in PBS-T 
(0.3% Triton X-100 in PBS), post-fixed with PFA for 10 min, and washed in PBS-T 
(three times, 20 min each). Blocking was carried out overnight in blocking buffer 
(0.3% Triton X-100, 1% BSA, 2% normal donkey serum in PBS). Incubation with 
primary antibodies was performed for 24-48 h on a Nutator at 4 °C. After washing 
in PBS-T (five times, 60 min each), secondary antibodies were added for 48h at 
4°C. After final washes in PBS-T (five times, 60 min each), sections were mounted. 
Primary antibodies: goat anti-Fos (Santa Cruz, sc-52, 1:500), chicken anti-GFP 
(Abcam, ab13970, 1:1,000), rabbit anti- AVP (Immunostar, 20069, 1:6,000), rabbit 
anti-OXT (Immunostar, 20068, 1:6,000). Secondary antibodies (all from Thermo 
Fisher): Alexa Fluor-568 anti-goat (A-11057, 1:1,500), Alexa Fluor-555 anti-goat 
(A-21432, 1:1,500) and Alexa Fluor-647 anti-goat (A-21447, 1:1,500). All anti- 
bodies were incubated in PBS-T, with the exception of Fos antibody, which was 
incubated in PBS. 

RNA in situ hybridization. Freshly dissected brains were embedded in OCT 
(Tissue-Tek, 4583) and frozen with dry ice. Subsequently, 16-j1m cryosections 
were collected on Superfrost Plus slides (VWR, 48311-703) and used for mRNA 
in situ hybridization. Fluorescent mRNA in situ hybridization was performed 
mostly as described”4. Complementary DNA (cDNA) of Gal or eYFP mRNA 
was cloned in approximately 800-base-pair segments into a pCRII-TOPO vector 
(Thermo Fisher, K465040). Antisense complementary RNA (cRNA) probes were 
synthesized with T7 (Promega, P2075) or Sp6 polymerases (Promega, P1085) and 
labelled with digoxigenin (DIG, Roche 11175025910) or fluorescein (FITC, Roche 
11685619910). Hybridization was performed with 0.5-1.0 ng ml~! cRNA probes 
at 68 °C. Probes were detected using horseradish peroxidase (POD)-conjugated 
antibodies (anti-FITC-POD, Roche 11426346910, 1:250; anti-DIG-POD, Roche 
11207733910, 1:500). Signals were amplified using biotin-conjugated tyramide 
(Perkin Elmer NEL749A001KT) and subsequently visualized with Alexa Fluor- 
488-conjugated streptavidin (Thermo Fisher, $11223) or the TSA-plus Cy3 system 
(Perkin Elmer, NEL744001KT). 

Viruses. Recombinant AAV vectors were produced by the UNC Vector Core. 
AAV titres ranged from 1.3 to 2.6 x 10!” viral particles ml~!, based on quanti- 
tative PCR analysis. Pseudotyped, G-deleted rabies virus* was obtained from the 
Salk vector core at a titre of 4.3 x 10° viral particles ml” !. The pAAV-CAG-FLEx- 
Syn-GFP plasmid was provided by S. Arber and AAV1/CAG-FLEx-Syn-GFP was 
produced by the UNC Vector Core. The pAAV-CAG-FLEx-TCB, pAAV-CAG- 
FLEx-RG*4, pAAV-CAG-FLEx?®".TC and pAAV-CAG-FLEx!®".RG plasmids 
were provided by L.L. (Stanford University), and AAV5/DJ-hSyn1-FLEx?®?- 
mGFP*; AAV 1/CAG-FLEx'®!_TC and AAV 1/CAG-FLEx'®"_RG were packaged 
by the UNC Vector core. L.L. and E. Kremer provided CAV2-FLEx!?-Flp. L.S.Z. 
provided CAV2-FLEx-ZsGreen. AAV1/CAG-FLEx-tdTomato, AAV 1/Syn-FLEx- 
GCaMP6m, AAV5/EFla-DIO-hChR2(H134R)-eYFP and AAV5/EF1a-DIO- 
eYFP were purchased from UPenn Vector core. HSV-hEF1la-LSL1-GCaMP6m 
(HT) was obtained from MIT Vector Core. 

Anterograde tracing. Anterograde tracing experiments were performed in Gal::cre 
mice (or in C57BL/6J for control experiments) at around 8-12 weeks of age. All 
surgeries were performed under aseptic conditions in animals anaesthetized with 
100 mgkg~! ketamine (KetaVed, Vedco) and 10 mgkg™! xylazine (AnaSed) via 
intraperitoneal (i.p.) injection. Using a Nanoject II injector (Drummond Scientific), 
300 nl of a 1:1 mixture of AAV1/CAG-FLEx-tdTomato:A AV 1/CAG-FLEx-Syn- 
GFP** (synaptophysin-GFP) was injected into the MPOA (coordinates: anteropos- 
terior (AP): 0.0mm from Bregma; mediolateral (ML): —0.5 mm from the midline, 
dorsoventral (DV): —5.05 mm) to visualize presynaptic terminals of MPOA@#! 
neurons. Syn—GFP was chosen to distinguish presynaptic sites from fibres of 
passage. Analgesia (buprenorphine, 0.1 mgkg™', i-p.) was administered for two 


days after each surgery. Two weeks later, mice were euthanized and dissected. 
In some experiments, a 1:1 mixture of AAV1/CAG-FLEx-tdTomato:AAV1/ 
CAG-FLEx-Syn-GEFP was injected to visualize presynaptic terminals of MPOAS* 
neurons. For quantification of synaptic density, the average pixel intensity in a 
target region containing presynaptic GFP* punctae was calculated and the back- 
ground was subtracted. Because injections were unilateral and no labelling was 
observed in most cases contralaterally, the equivalent region on the contralat- 
eral hemisphere was chosen for background subtraction; in cases where con- 
tralateral GFP* punctae were present, an adjacent unlabelled region was chosen. 
Background-corrected intensities were normalized to the average pixel intensity 
at the MPOA injection site for each brain. 

Trans-synaptic retrograde tracing. Input tracing experiments were performed 
in Gal::cre mice (or C57BL/6J in control experiments) at about 8-12 weeks of 
age. We injected 150-200 nl of a 1:1 mixture of AAV1/CAG-FLEx-TC®:AAV1/ 
CAG-FLEx-RG unilaterally into the MPOA. Two weeks later, 450-600 nl EnvA- 
pseudotyped, RG-deleted, GFP-expressing rabies virus (EnvA-AG-rabies) was 
injected into the MPOA. After recovery, mice were housed in a biosafety-level-2 
(BL2) facility for four days before euthanization. Relative input strength was quan- 
tified from brain sections as follows: every second 60-j1m section was imaged and 
cells were counted using the Image] CellCounter plugin. GFP* cells on the injected 
hemisphere were counted and assigned to brain areas based on classifications of 
the Paxinos Mouse Brain Atlas*’”, using anatomical landmarks in the sections vis- 
ualized by DAPI staining and tissue autofluorescence. In addition, all contralateral 
and non-assigned GFP* cells were counted to obtain the total number of GEPT 
cells. We then quantified the number of ipsilateral mCherry* starter neurons per 
brain area and the total number of starter neurons. Because starter neurons are 
both GFP* and mCherry*, whereas presynaptic neurons are only GFP*, the total 
number of starter neurons was subtracted from the total number of GFP* neurons 
to obtain the total number of presynaptic neurons within the MPOA. Finally, the 
relative input fraction for each area was determined by dividing the number of 
presynaptic neurons detected in that brain area by the total number of presynap- 
tic neurons in a given brain. Injection of starter AAVs and EnvA-AG-rabies into 
the MPOA of C57BL/6J mice did not result in detectable background labelling 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a). Inputs from PAG were detected only in a subset of ani- 
mals. Presynaptic AVP* neurons in the PVN were identified as predominantly 
magnocellular based on cell body size***? and position*’. Presynaptic neurons in 
the MPOA (Fig. 2d-g and Extended Data Fig. 2e-j) were identified as Gal* by in 
situ hybridization. 

Lateralization effects. Retrograde and anterograde tracing experiments were per- 
formed in the right hemisphere. However, a recent study found that the oxytocin 
receptor is more highly expressed in the left auditory cortex of females and that 
OXT binding there is crucial for pup retrieval°. We therefore investigated potential 
lateralization effects by tracing MPOAS neurons in the left hemisphere. Resulting 
presynaptic neuron numbers and projection patterns (Extended Data Figs. 1b, 2c) 
were indistinguishable from those obtained after right-hemispheric tracing, sug- 
gesting that anatomical lateralization is not a dominant feature of the subcortical 
circuits described here. 

Projection-specific trans-synaptic retrograde tracing. For projection- 
specific trans-synaptic retrograde tracing (cTRIO (cell-type-specifically tracing 
the relationship between input and output))"?, 300-500 nl of CAV2-FLEx**?-Flp 
was injected into identified target areas of MPOA@ neurons (for coordinates, 
see Extended Data Table 1) in 8-12-week-old Gal::cre mice. During the same 
surgery, 300-600 nl of a 1:1 mixture of AAV1/CAG-FLEx'®".TC:A AV 1/CAG- 
FLEx'®".RG?? (starter AAVs) was injected into the MPOA. This combination of 
Cre-dependent, Flp-expressing CAV and Flp-dependent starter AAVs renders 
MPOA“ neurons projecting to a specific target area susceptible to subsequent 
infection with G-deleted, EnvA-pseudotyped rabies virus. Two weeks later, 
450-500 nl of EnvA-AG-rabies was injected into the same MPOA coordinate. 
After recovery, mice were housed in a biosafety-level-2 (BL2) facility for four days 
before euthanization. Injection of starter AAVs without CAV did not result in 
expression (Extended Data Fig. 5b, c). However, because the injection of all cTRIO 
tracing viruses into C57BL/6J mice resulted in background expression near the 
injection site (Extended Data Fig. 5d), the following areas were excluded from 
analysis: MPOA, BNST, AH, PVN and supraoptic nucleus (SON). This background 
labelling is probably due to low levels of Cre- or Flp-independent expression of 
TVA-mCherry and RG”. 

We quantified the connectivity of each MPOA“ projection to its inputs using a 
multinomial regression model (response: neuron counts in each input area, factors: 
MPOA“ projections). The baseline category in the model was represented by the 
mean input fraction across all experiments. Reported effects are therefore relative 
to a randomly chosen projection and the P values reported in Fig. 2k, l are obtained 
from a normal distribution in which the z scores are the effects of the multinomial 
regression divided by their corresponding standard errors. To test for differences in 
the multinomial distribution of input to target region projections, the least-square 
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means from the multinomial regression model was computed using the lsmeans 
package in R and used to run all pairwise comparisons. 

MPOA“' input activity screen. To determine which fraction of MPOA“ inputs is 
activated during parental behaviour, viral injections were performed as described 
in “Trans-synaptic retrograde tracing. Animals were single-housed until behavi- 
oural testing four days later with two pups (see ‘Parental behaviour assay’). For 
the equivalent experiments in mothers and fathers, 8-12-week-old Gal::cre males 
and females were paired up 10 days before injection of starter viruses and returned 
to their home cage where they remained until three days after injection of EnvA- 
AG-rabies when either the father and litter (for testing of mothers) or the mother 
and litter (for testing of fathers) were removed from the home cage. Parents under- 
went behavioural testing on the following day, that is, four days after injection of 
EnvA-AG-rabies. Typically around 80% of virgin females and more than 90% of 
mothers and fathers were parental. Ninety minutes after onset of retrieval, mice 
were deeply anaesthetized with isoflurane and rapidly perfused transcardially with 
30 ml of ice-cold PBS, followed by 30 ml of ice-cold PFA (4% in PBS). Brains were 
dissected and post-fixed in PFA (4% in PBS) at 4 °C for 16h. On the next day, 
brains were rinsed with cold PBS and 60-\1m coronal sections were prepared with 
a vibratome (Leica VT 1000 S). Sections were further post-fixed in PFA (4% in PBS) 
at room temperature for 10 min and immunostaining against Fos was performed 
(see ‘Histology and immunostaining’). Only brains from mice that performed all 
steps of pup-directed parental behaviour (sniffing, retrieval, grooming, licking, 
crouching) were processed. Animals that were habituated in the test arena but 
not exposed to pups served as negative controls. Unpaired t-tests were used to 
assess activation of input areas between parental and control animals and P values 
were adjusted for multiple comparisons using the Benjamini-Hochberg method 
(false-discovery rate (FDR) < 0.05). 

Previous studies have reported that the basic properties of AG-rabies-infected 
neurons are not altered until seven days after infection*>” and likewise, effects 
of rabies on (transgene) expression levels have only been reported seven days 
after infection*’. Because animals were tested and perfused four days after rabies 
infection in our study, neuronal physiology and Fos activation should be mostly 
unaffected. Because we reliably observed Fos immunostaining in rabies* neurons 
(Fig. 1g-j), rabies infection per se does not preclude activity-dependent Fos expres- 
sion after four days. However, rabies infection could theoretically upregulate Fos 
expression in infected neurons, resulting in an overestimation of activated input 
neurons in our dataset. To address this possibility, we compared Fos* cell numbers 
in the MPOA of unilaterally rabies-injected mothers between the injected (ipsi- 
lateral) and the non-injected (contralateral) hemisphere (Extended Data Fig. 1c, 
top). We found that numbers of Fost neurons were not significantly different 
between hemispheres (Extended Data Fig. 1c, bottom; P= 0.43; paired t-test; 
n=6). Therefore, rabies infection is unlikely to strongly affect Fos* expression in 
our experimental paradigm. 

MPOA“ projection activity screen. To determine the activation of individual 
MPOA“* projections during parental behaviour, 300-500 nl of CAV2-FLEx- 
ZsGreen was injected into identified MPOA“ target areas in 8-12-week-old 
Gal::cre females. Animals were single-housed one week after injection. Behavioural 
testing with two pups (see ‘Parental behaviour assay’) was performed three weeks 
after injection to allow for efficient retrograde transport of the virus. For the equiv- 
alent experiments in fathers, 8-10-week-old Gal::cre virgin males were individually 
paired up with females for four days, injected and subsequently returned to the 
female. Two to three days after pups were born (around three weeks after injec- 
tion), and one day before testing, the female and pups were removed from the 
cage. Testing, brain collection and immunostaining were performed as described 
in ‘MPOA“ input activity screen. Because MPOA“ neurons are not activated 
in non-pup-exposed mice’, negative controls were not performed in these 
experiments. 

Axon collateralization experiments. In order to assess axon collateralization of 
MPOA“! neurons (Extended Data Fig. 4), Gal::cre mice received injections of 
300-500 nl of CAV-ELEx!™?. -Flp into an MPOAG#! target site (for coordinates, see 
Extended Data Table 1) and of 600nl of AAV5/hSyn1-FLEx!®!-mGFP into the 
MPOA. Mice were euthanized eight weeks later and the signal was amplified by 
anti-GFP immunostaining. 

CTB tracing. Mice expressing tdTomato in Gal* neurons (Gal::cre*/~loxP-Stop- 
loxP-tdTomato*'~) received pairwise injections of 50-100 nl of 0.5% (wt/vol) flu- 
orescently labelled cholera toxin B subunit (CTB-488, Thermo Fisher C22841, 
CTB-647, Thermo Fisher C34778). After seven days, brains were collected, fixed 
and 60-\1m sections prepared. Individual sections were fixed again in 4% PFA for 
10min. The fraction of double-labelled, tdTomato*, Gal* neurons in the MPOA 
was quantified. In control experiments, a 1:1 mixture of CTB-488 and CTB-647 
was injected into MeA or PAG. 

Imaging and image analysis. Samples were imaged using an Axio Scan.Z1 slide 
scanner (Zeiss), and confocal stacks were acquired on an LSM 880 confocal micro- 
scope (Zeiss). Image processing was performed using custom routines for the Fiji 
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distribution of Image]. For most tracing experiments, every second section was 
imaged, with the exception of MPOA™ projection activity and CTB-tracing exper- 
iments, where every MPOA-containing section was imaged and analysed. 
Parental behaviour assay. Before behavioural testing animals were housed 
individually for 5-7 days unless otherwise specified. Experiments started at the 
beginning of the dark phase and were performed under dim red light. Testing 
was performed in the home cage (with the exception of locomotion assays, see 
below) and preceded by a 30-min habituation period. Two 1-4-day-old C57BL/6J 
pups were placed in different corners opposite the nest. Once retrieval occurred, 
a timer was started. Each test was recorded using a multi-camera surveillance 
system (GeoVision GV-1480) and behaviours were scored by an individual blind 
to the genotype using the Observer 5.0 or XT 8 software (Noldus Information 
Technology). 

Fibre photometry. Fibre photometry (fluorometry) was performed as previously 
described“. For photometry recordings, 8-12-week-old Gal::cre*’~loxP-Stop- 
loxP-tdTomato*/~ mice were used. For pan-MPOA@*# recordings, 400-500 nl of 
AAV 1/Syn-FLEx-GCaMP6m (Upenn Vector Core) was injected into the MPOA; 
for projection-specific recordings, 600-700 nl of hEFla-LS1L-GCaMP6m, a Cre- 
dependent, retrograde, long-term herpes simplex virus (LT-HSV) was bilaterally 
injected into MPOA“ target areas. During the same surgery, a custom 400-j1m 
fibre-optic cannula (Doric Lenses) was implanted into the MPOA (for coordi- 
nates, see Extended Data Table 1). For recordings in mothers and fathers, animals 
were paired up five days before surgery, to ensure that pups were born around 
three weeks after virus injection. One day after surgery, animals were returned 
to their mating partner. The implanted animal’s mating partner and offspring 
were removed 3-5h before recordings. Virgin female mice were single-housed 
seven days before the first recording session and thereafter between experiments. 
Recordings were made 2-4 weeks after the surgery under IR illumination in the 
home cage of the mouse. Mice were briefly (around 10 min) habituated in the 
recording setup before 8-10 pups (1-4 days old) were introduced into the cage. 
Recording sessions typically lasted 10-20 min, with at least two days between 
sequential recordings. The implant was coupled to a custom patch cord (Doric 
Lenses) to simultaneously deliver 473-nm excitation light from a DPSS laser 
(Opto Engine LLC), passed through a neutral density filter (4.0 optical density, 
Thorlabs) and to collect fluorescence emission. Activity-dependent fluorescence 
emitted by cells in the vicinity of the implanted fibre tip was collected by a 0.65 NA 
microscope objective (Olympus), spectrally separated from the excitation light 
using a dichroic mirror (Chroma), passed through a band pass filter (ET500/50, 
Chroma) and focused onto a photodetector (FDS10X10, Thorlabs) connected to 
a current preamplifier (SR570, Stanford Research Systems). Another band pass 
filter (ET600/20) in front of a second photodetector/preamplifier was used to col- 
lect tdTomato fluorescence. Owing to considerable bleed-through of the GCaMP 
signal into the tdTomato channel, we chose not to use the td Tomato recording 
trace to normalize our data, instead opting for a set of behavioural controls for 
motion artefacts (see below). The preamplifier output voltage signal was collected 
by a NIDAQ board (PCI-e6321, National Instruments) connected to a computer 
running LabVIEW (National Instruments) for signal acquisition. Video recordings 
were acquired at 15 frames per second and the signal from the optical fibre was 
sampled at 1 kHz. A TTL-triggered photodiode next to the cage was used to align 
videos and voltage recording traces. 

Analysis was performed using custom MATLAB (MathWorks) routines. Only 
recordings with a stable baseline were included in our analysis. The raw signal 
over each entire recording session was divided by the mean of a Gaussian fit to 
the distribution of GCaMP to normalize the baseline over the recording session. 
Since the increase in GCaMP signal preceded event detection in some cases (for 
example, see Fig. 3c), z scores were calculated using the period from —5 to —2s 
before event detections as baseline and from 0 to 3s from event detection as signal. 
For statistical analyses (that is, t-tests, ANOVA), we considered a value of P < 0.05 
significant. Behaviours were scored manually off-line by an experimenter blind to 
the photometry recording data. The responses to a stimulus type within a session 
(typically 5-10 trials per behaviour type) were averaged, and these session averages 
across mice were used as data displayed in Fig. 3 and Extended Data Fig. 6. 

We performed a set of behavioural controls to address the possible contri- 
bution of motion artefacts to the recorded signal. In all of the following cases, 
(orofacial) motor actions highly identical to pup interactions did not result in 
detectable increases in GCaMP fluorescence intensity. No increase in signal was 
observed when animals retrieved or sniffed a pup-sized cracker (Fig. 3j), during 
eating (Fig. 3k) or during self-grooming (Fig. 31). In addition, no increase in sig- 
nal was detectable when animals retrieved bedding material to the nest (Fig. 3h). 
Finally, chemoinvestigation of accessible versus inaccessible pups resulted in 
different GCaMP responses (from —5 to 0s period before sniffing, Extended 
Data Fig. 6i, j). Therefore, the increases in signal intensity observed during pup 
interactions very probably represent actual activity changes rather than motion 
artefacts. 
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Optogenetics. Gal::cre mice 8-12 weeks of age were used in these experiments. 
Because potential increases in parental behaviour would be difficult to detect in 
already highly parental mothers and fathers, we performed these experiments in 
virgin animals, in which a higher dynamic range of parental interactions can be 
assessed. Animals were exposed to two pups in their home cage (see ‘Parental 
behaviour assay’) and those that attacked (virgin males) or initiated parental 
behaviour (virgin females) within 15 min were selected for surgery. We injected 
700 nl of AAV5/EF1la-DIO-hChR2(H134R)-eYFP (activation) or AAV5/EFla- 
DIO-eNpHR3.0-eYFP (inhibition) bilaterally into the MPOA and in the same 
surgery a dual fibre-optic cannula (300 jum, 0.22 NA, Doric Lenses) was implanted 
0.4-0.5mm above the respective MPOA“ projection target (Extended Data 
Table 1) and affixed to the skull with dental cement. Mice were tested 3-5 weeks 
after injection to allow for efficient expression of ChR2 or eNpHR3.0 into axon 
terminals. On testing day, the implant was connected to an optical fibre attached to 
either a 473-nm laser (150 mW, Laserglow Technologies) or a 460-nm LED (50 W, 
Prizmatix) for optogenetic activation, or a 589-nm laser (300 mW, Opto Engine 
LLC) for inhibition, via a commutator. Animals were tested in either stimulation 
or non-stimulation trials in randomized order, with two days between trials. 
In addition, the order in which animals were tested during each experimental 
session was randomized. In pup exposure experiments, two C57BL/6J pups, 
1-3 days of age, were introduced to the test animal’s home cage in each corner 
furthest from the nest after 10 min of habituation. For activation experiments, 
blue light (473 nm) was delivered in 20-ms pulses at 20 Hz for 1-4 whenever the 
animal contacted a pup with its snout. The light power exiting the fibre tip was 
5mW, which we calculated as providing an irradiance of 5-10 mW mm” at the 
target region (using the brain tissue light transmission calculator provided by 
the Deisseroth laboratory, http://www.stanford.edu/group/dlab/cgi-bin/graph/ 
chart.php). For loss-of-function experiments, constant yellow light (589 nm) 
was delivered at 8-10 mW at the fibre tip, amounting to an estimated irradi- 
ance of 15-20mW mm “at the target. Each trial lasted up to 10 min but when 
virgin males attacked and wounded a pup, the trial was ended and the pup was 
euthanized. 

The following behaviours were scored and quantified: pup sniffing, grooming 
and licking, pup retrieval to the nest, aggression (animal grabs the pup violently 
and attempts to bite), crouching (animal hovers above the pup in the nest), nest 
building and time spent in the nest. For the motivation assay, following a 10-min 
habituation period a transparent barrier was inserted into the home cage, dividing 
the cage into a nest and a pup compartment. Next, 4-5 pups were introduced into 
the pup compartment and 473-nm light was delivered in 20-ms pulses at 20 Hz for 
4s every 10s for a total of 6 min. Locomotion was assessed in a 36 x 25-cm arena 
over a period of 5 min. In stimulation trials, 473 nm light (20 ms, 20 Hz) was deliv- 
ered to the implant for 4s every 20s, equivalent to the stimulation administered 
during a typical pup interaction trial. The position of the animal was tracked and 
analysed by Ethovision XT 8 software (Noldus) to calculate the average velocity and 
moved distance. For intruder assays, an 8-12-week-old C57BL/6J intruder of the 
opposite sex (receptive virgin female, as determined by vaginal smear, or sexually 
experienced male) was introduced into the resident mouse cage and 473-nm light 
was delivered in 20-ms pulses at 20 Hz for 1-4 whenever the animal contacted the 
intruder with its snout. Sniffing and grooming durations were scored over a period 
of 5 min, aggression was scored during a 10-min period. After behavioural testing, 
animals were transfused transcardially and fibre placement as well as efficient light 
transmission were verified. 

Statistics and reproducibility. Data were analysed by two-tailed, unpaired or 
paired Student’s t-test, by two-tailed Fisher’s exact test or by x’ test if not indi- 
cated otherwise, using Graph Pad Prism 7 for Mac OS, MATLAB or R. Statistical 
details are given in the respective figure legends. Experiments were independently 
performed twice (Figs. 1b-f, 2e-g, k, 1, 3c—l, 4 and Extended Data Figs. 1, 2a-d, i, j, 
3d, e, 4b-f, 7, 8), three (Figs. 1g-j, F2b, c, h, i, 3n—-p and Extended Data Fig. 6b-d) 
or four times (Extended Data Fig. 6f-h). 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Code availability. The code that supports the findings of this study is available 
from the corresponding author upon request. 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author upon request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Putative functional roles of brain areas 
providing monosynaptic inputs into MPOAS neurons. a, Comparison 
between MPOA“! input fractions in virgin males (1 = 3) and virgin 
females (n = 3) after rabies tracing (see Fig. 1a). Sexually dimorphic 
inputs are highlighted. Two-tailed t-tests, supraoptic nucleus (SON), 

**P —0,0041; posteriomedial amygdalo-hippocampal area (AHPM), 
*** D —(0),0007; medial septum (MS), *P =0.0133. b, Comparison between 
MPOA“ input fractions after rabies tracing was initiated from the 

right (n= 3) or left (1 = 3) hemisphere in virgin females. No significant 
differences were found (P > 0.05; two-tailed paired t-test). c, Comparison 
between rabies-injected (ipsilateral (ipsi)) and non-injected (contralateral 
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(contra)) MPOA of a mother after parental behaviour. Activated (Fos*) 
rabies* neurons are shown (top, arrowheads). Fost neuron numbers 

are not significantly different between hemispheres (bottom, P= 0.43, 
95% confidence interval —4.176-1.843; two-tailed paired t-test; n = 6). 

d, MPOA“ neurons receive monosynaptic inputs from magnocellular 
SON4Y? neurons (mothers, 72.7 + 9.3% overlap, n = 3; virgin females, 
77 4£4.3%, n= 3; fathers, 83.3 + 3.3%, n=3) but rarely from SONOXT 
neurons (mothers, 4.6 + 4.2% overlap, n = 2; virgin females, 4.5 + 1.0%, 
n= 2; fathers, 2.8 + 1.8%, n=2). Data are mean s.e.m. Scale bars, 100 jum 
(c) and 50 jum (d). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | MPOAS* projections in males and downstream 
connectivity. a, Synaptophysin-GFP (Syn-GFP) labelling of presynaptic 
sites in MPOA“ projections. b, Representative MPOA“! projections 
from a virgin male, identified by tdTomato fluorescence. c, Representative 
MPOA@! projections, identified by tdTomato fluorescence, after viral 
injection into the left MPOA. d, Fos* fractions of virally labelled MPOAS 
projections in fathers (n = 6, 3, 4, 3, 3, respectively, from top to bottom). 
Red line depicts the population average’. Data are mean +s.e.m. e, Trans- 
synaptic retrograde rabies tracing from AVPe!# neurons. f, MPOAC! 
neurons presynaptic to AVPe! neurons in females (left, indicated by 
arrowheads, 21.4% Galt neurons, 47 out of 220 neurons, n = 3) and males 


Left hemisphere 
injection 


j Vglut2-ires-Cre 


(right, 16.7% Gal*, 4 out of 24 neurons, n = 2). g, Direct and indirect 
MPOA“! to PVNOXT connectivity. Asterisk, AVPe! neurons form 
excitatory synapses with PVN! neurons in females''. h, Conditional 
monosynaptic retrograde tracing initiated from PAG. i, j, Injection 

sites with mCherry? starter neurons in PAG of Vgat-IRES-Cre (i, left) 

or Vglut2-IRES-Cre (j, left) mice. Presynaptic, rabies*Gal* neurons 

are detected in MPOA when tracing is initiated from PAGY8* (i, right, 
indicated by arrowheads), but not PAGVslut2 (j, right), neurons. Scale bars, 
50 um (a, f and i, inset), 200 xm (i and j, left) 250 1m (b, ¢, inset and i and 
j, right) and 500 1m (c¢, left). 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | MPOAS” projections correspond to mostly 
non-overlapping neuronal subpopulations. a, Control injection of a 1:1 
mixture of CTB-488 and CTB-647 into PAG results in highly overlapping 
neuron populations in the MPOA (quantification in c). b, Strategy to 
determine collaterals between pairwise injected MPOA™ projections 

in Gal::cre+!~loxP-Stop-loxP-tdTomato*'~ mice. An example with two 
double-labelled MPOA“ neurons is shown after injection of CTB-488 
into PAG and CTB-647 into VTA (right, indicated by arrowheads). 

c, Quantification of data in a, b. Data are mean +s.e.m. (n =6, 6, 3, 3, 

3, 3, 3, respectively, from top to bottom). d, Representative image from 
MPOA of Gal::cre*/~loxP-Stop-loxP-tdTomato*'~ mouse after injection 
of CTB-647 into PAG. Note high overlap between Galt and CTB* 
neurons. e, Frequency of Galt neurons in individual, CTB-labelled MPOA 
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projections (n = 4, 6, 4, 3, 3, 3, respectively, from top to bottom). Red line 
depicts expected labelling frequency, based on proportion of Galt MPOA 
neurons? (around 20%). c, e, Data are mean +s.e.m. f, Distribution of 

cell bodies corresponding to specific MPOA™ projections. Individual 
MPOA“ projection areas in Gal::Cre virgin females were injected with 
Cre-dependent CAV2-FLEx-ZsGreen (see Fig. 2h). Only labelling patterns 
on the ipsilateral, injected side are shown and only two projection-specific 
subpopulations per side are displayed for clarity. Mouse brain images 

in this figure have been reproduced with permission from Elsevier?’ 

g, Zones occupied by MPOA“' cell bodies projecting to MeA, PAG, VTA 
and PVN in anterior (left), central (middle) and posterior (right) MPOA. 
f, g, Distance from bregma is shown in mm. Scale bars, 50 jim (a, b and 

d, inset) and 250 jim (d). 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | MPOAS” projections barely collateralize. d-f, Only minor axon collaterals are detectable from MPOAS neurons 
a, Strategy to detect brain-wide axon collaterals of specific MPOAS projecting to PAG (d; n=2 virgin males), VTA (e; n= 3 virgin males) or 
projections. b, Dense labelling of MPOAS* neurons after injection of MeA (f; n= 2 virgin males). Note the MPOA to MeA fibre tract in BNST in 
retrograde tracer CAV into PAG and reporter AAV into MPOA.c, Absence __f. Signal was enhanced using anti-GFP immunostaining (Methods). Scale 
of MPOAS#! labelling in negative control without injection of CAV. bars, b, c, 400 jm (b, c), 100 jum (insets) and 150 jm (d-f). 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Negative controls for monosynaptic retrograde 
tracing. a, Absence of rabiest background labelling in the MPOA of AAV- 
and rabies-injected C57BL/6 control mice (n= 2). b, Labelling of MPOAS#! 
neurons after injection of CAV into PAG and starter AAVs into MPOA 

of Gal::cre mice (261 + 19 neurons, n = 4). c, Near-absence of labelling in 


AAV-only negative control (114 


t 2 neurons, n = 2). d, Background rabiest 


neurons were present in the following brain areas of CAV-, AAV- and 
rabies-injected C57BL/6 control mice (n = 3): MPOA, BNST, anterior 
hypothalamus (AH), PVN and SON. These areas were therefore excluded 
from analysis (see Fig. 2k, 1 and Methods). Scale bars, 400 xm (main 


images) and 150 1m (insets). 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Histology of photometry recording experiments 
and tuning of MPOAS neurons in other behavioural contexts. 

a, Specific GCaMPo6m expression in MPOA“! neurons (90.9 + 4.3% 
overlap, n = 3, mothers). b-d, Implantation sites of optical fibres in 

the MPOA of Gal::cre*!~loxP-Stop-loxP-tdTomato*'~ mother (b), 

virgin female (c) and father (d). e, Quantification of GCaMP* neuron 
numbers in MPOA after AAV injection (‘Total n = 4) and after injection 
of HSV into individual projections (n =5 each). Data for mothers 

are shown. Data are mean +s.e.m. Two-tailed t-tests; Total versus 

PAG, VTA, MeA, ***P< 0.001, PAG versus MeA, **P =0.0033. 

f-h, Expression of GCaMP6m in MPOA“@! neurons after bilateral 
infection of axon terminals in PAG (f), VTA (g) or MeA (h) with 
Cre-dependent, GCaMP6m-expressing HSV. Insets show fibre 
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implantation sites. i, j, Averaged recording traces from MPOA@! neuron 
activity during sniffing of accessible pups (i) or inaccessible pups 
enclosed in a wire mesh tea ball (j) in mothers (n = 4), virgin females 
(n=3) and fathers (n =5). k, 1, Averaged recording traces from MPOA“! 
neuron activity during sniffing of female (k) or male (1) intruder in 
mothers (n = 4), virgin females (n = 3) and fathers (n =5). Two-tailed 
t-tests; i, ***P < 0.0001, ***P < 0.0001, ***P=0.0001 (left to right); 

j, *P =0.0380; k, *P =0.0219; 1, *P =0.0272. m-q, Averaged recording 
traces from MPOA@ neurons projecting to PAG (left, n= 10), VTA 
(middle, n = 12) or MeA (right, n = 8) during episodes of maternal 
behaviour. All traces and bar graphs are mean + s.e.m. Scale bars, 

50 wm (a), 400 pm (b-d), 1 mm (f-h) and 500 tm (f-h, insets). 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Behavioural specificity of MPOAS projection 
stimulation. a, Channelrhodopsin-2 (ChR2) expression in MPOAS*! 
neurons (97.7 + 0.2% overlap, virgin females, n = 2). Scale bar, 50 xm. 
b-g, Effect of activating PAG (b, c), VTA (d, e) or MeA (f, g) projections 
on time spent in nest in virgin females and virgin males (b, n = 13 females 
and n= 10 males; d, n=9 females and n = 10 males; f, n = 10 females 
and n= 10 males) and number of pup-directed sniffing bouts (c, n= 13 
females and n= 10 males; e, n =9 females and n= 10 males; g, n= 10 
females and n = 10 males). h-m, Effect of activating PAG (h, i), VTA 

(j, k) or MeA (1, m) projections on locomotion velocity (h, n = 13 females 
and n= 10 males; j, n= 8 females and n= 10 males; 1, n= 10 females and 
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n=10 males) and moved distance (i, k, m). n, q, s, Effect of inhibiting 
PAG (n, n= 10 females), VTA (q, n= 10 females) or MeA (s,n=11 
females) projections on pup interactions. o, t, Effect of inhibiting PAG 
(0, n= 10 females) or MeA (t, n = 11 females) projections on number of 
barrier crosses. p, r, Effect of inhibiting PAG (p, n= 10 females) or MeA 
(r, n= 11 females) projections on chemoinvestigation of a male intruder. 
u-w, Effect of inhibiting PAG (u), VTA (v) or MeA (w) projections on 
locomotion velocity and moved distance (n = 10, 10, 11, respectively). 
Two-tailed paired t-tests; c, *P =0.0135; f, *P =0.03; n, *P =0.0413, 

q: *P =0.0264. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | List of brain areas and coordinates 


* Abbreviation 


MeA 
MnPO 
MPOA 

MSs 

NAc 

NAsh 

PAG 

PeFA 

PMV 

PVN 


PVT 


RM 
RRF 
RMg 
SFO 
SNpc 
SON 
VMH 


VOLT 


VTA 


Brain area 


anterior hypothalamus 


posteriomedial amygdalohippocampal area 


arcuate nucleus 

anteroventral periventricular nucleus 
basomedial amygdala 

bed nucleus of the stria terminalis 
dorsomedial hypothalamus 
infralimbic cortex 

locus coeruleus 

lateral septum 

medial amygdala 

median preoptic nucleus 

medial preoptic area 

medial septum 

nucleus accumbens - core 

nucleus accumbens - shell 

(rostral) periaqueductal grey 
perifornical area 

ventral premammillary nucleus 
periventricular hypothalamic nucleus 


periventricular thalamic nucleus 


retromammillary nucleus 
retrorubral field 

raphe magnus nucleus 
subfornical organ 

substantia nigra pars compacta 
supraoptic nucleus 
ventromedial hypothalamus 


vascular organ of the lamina terminalis 


ventral tegmental area 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Summary of manipulations that affect parenting in MPOA“! target areas 


Brain area Manipulation Effect Reference 


PAG Lesion 
GABA, receptor antagonist 


Facilitates maternal responses 45 
Decreases maternal aggression, 19 


increases pup licking / grooming 


MeA Lesion Accelerates onset of maternal behaviour 46-48 
PVN Lesion Disrupts onset of maternal behaviour 49 (but see 50) 
LS GABA, receptor antagonist Decreases maternal aggression 51 
Corticotropin releasing factor Decreases maternal aggression 52 
LC Disruption of 5-HT production Disrupts maternal behaviour (mice) 53 


AVPe 


VTA 


NAc 


SNpc 


VMH 


BNST 


RRF 


PVT 


From those brain areas targeted by MPOA®! projections (Fig. 2c), manipulation of the following areas has been shown to affect maternal behaviour in rats (or mice where indicated)*>®*. For a more 


Ablation of TH* neurons 
Optogenetic stimulation 


of TH* neurons 


Lesion 


Inactivation 


Lesion 


DA receptor antagonist 


Lesion 


Lesion 


Lesion (ventral BNST) 
Estrogen injection 


Prolactin injection 


n/a 


n/a 


comprehensive review see Kohl et al.!9. 
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Impairs maternal behaviour (mice) 
Enhances maternal behaviour (mice) 


Impairs pup retrieval 


Impairs pup-paired conditioned place preference 


Impairs pup retrieval 


Inhibits retrieval and licking; enhances nursing 


Disrupts maternal behaviour 


Accelerates onset of maternal behaviour 


Disrupts maternal behaviour 
Facilitates maternal responses 


Facilitates maternal responses 


RRF-projecting MPOA neurons activated during 
maternal behaviour 


Activated during maternal behaviour 


2,53 


22 


54,55 


56,57 
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Innate immune memory in the brain 
shapes neurological disease hallmarks 


Ann-Christin Wendeln!?*-, Karoline Degenhardt!**", Lalit Kaurani*°, Michael Gertig*°, Thomas Ulas®, Gaurav Jain®”, 
Jessica Wagner!, Lisa M. Hasler!, Katleen Wild!?, Angelos Skodras?, Thomas Blank®, Ori Staszewski®, Moumita Datta’, 
Tonatiuh Pena Centeno*’, Vincenzo Capece®’, Md. Rezaul Islam®, Cemil Kerimoglu*, Matthias Staufenbiel!, 

Joachim L. Schultze®°, Marc Beyer!°, Marco Prinz®"", Mathias Jucker!?, André Fischer*> & Jonas J. Neher!?* 


Innate immune memory is a vital mechanism of myeloid cell plasticity that occurs in response to environmental stimuli 
and alters subsequent immune responses. Two types of immunological imprinting can be distinguished—training and 
tolerance. These are epigenetically mediated and enhance or suppress subsequent inflammation, respectively. Whether 
immune memory occurs in tissue-resident macrophages in vivo and how it may affect pathology remains largely 
unknown. Here we demonstrate that peripherally applied inflammatory stimuli induce acute immune training and 
tolerance in the brain and lead to differential epigenetic reprogramming of brain- resident macrophages (microglia) that 
persists for at least six months. Strikingly, in a mouse model of Alzheimer’s pathology, immune training exacerbates 
cerebral §-amyloidosis and immune tolerance alleviates it; similarly, peripheral immune stimulation modifies pathological 
features after stroke. Our results identify immune memory in the brain as an important modifier of neuropathology. 


Contrary to the long-held assumption that immunological memory 
exists only in cells of the adaptive immune system, recent evidence has 
indicated that myeloid cells also display memory effects’. For example, 
certain immune stimuli train blood monocytes to generate enhanced 
immune responses to subsequent immune insults**. By contrast, other 
stimuli induce immune tolerance—suppression of inflammatory 
responses to subsequent stimuli*°. Innate immune memory lasts for 
several days in vitro and for up to three months in circulating mono- 
cytes in vivo and is mediated by epigenetic reprogramming in cultured 
cells, with chromatin changes also apparent in vivo>®7, However, it is 
unclear whether immune memory occurs in long-lived tissue-resident 
macrophages and whether it alters tissue-specific pathology. 

Microglia (brain-resident macrophages) are very long-lived cells®”. 
This makes them particularly interesting for studying immune mem- 
ory, as virtually permanent modification of their molecular profile 
appears possible. As microglia are also involved in many neurologi- 
cal diseases'”-'?, we investigated whether immune memory occurs in 
microglia in vivo and how it affects neuropathology. 


Acute immune memory in the brain 

It is well-established that inflammation in the periphery can prompt 
immune responses in the brain'’. To evaluate whether immune mem- 
ory can be induced in the brain by peripheral stimulation, we gave 
mice daily intraperitoneal injections of low-dose lipopolysaccharides 
(LPS) on four consecutive days, leading to mild sickness behaviour 
and temporary weight loss (Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 1a). Three 
hours after the first LPS injection (1 x LPS), there was a pronounced 
increase in blood cytokine levels, but only modest increases in brain 
cytokines. Upon the second injection (2 x LPS), the blood levels of 
the pro-inflammatory cytokines IL-18, TNE IL-6, IL-12 and IFN-- 


were diminished compared to their levels after 1 x LPS, whereas IL-10 
release was not reduced, indicating peripheral immune tolerance. In 
sharp contrast, brain cytokines were markedly increased by 2 x LPS 
injections, indicating a brain-specific training effect induced by the 
first LPS stimulus (Fig. 1b, c and Extended Data Fig. 2). Accordingly, 
a conspicuous morphological change in microglia occurred after 
2 x LPS, whereas the number of activated (GFAP*) astrocytes 
increased only after 3 x LPS (Extended Data Fig. 1b-d). Notably, 
4 x LPS virtually abolished TNE, IL-1 and IL-6 release in the brain 
whereas IL-10 remained elevated, indicating immune tolerance. 
Next, we examined the contribution of microglia to immune mem- 
ory in the brain using inducible CX3CR1-CreER (Cre) mice crossed 
with mouse lines carrying loxP-flanked genes, in which tamoxifen- 
induced Cre expression results in persistent recombination in long- 
lived microglia but not in short-lived myeloid cells, including blood 
monocytes!*, We induced microglial knockout of either transform- 
ing growth factor-(-activated kinase 1 (Tak1, also known as Map3k7), 
which results in inhibition of the NF-KB, JNK and ERK1/2 path- 
ways"", or histone deacetylases-1 and -2 (Hdac1/2), two major reg- 
ulators of epigenetic reprogramming and macrophage inflammatory 
responses!*. As expected, tamoxifen-induced knockout of either 
Tak1 or Hdac1/2 did not alter the peripheral inflammatory response. 
Furthermore, brain cytokine levels were indistinguishable after 
1 x LPS, but the training effect following 2 x LPS was virtually 
abolished in Cre* mice. Notably, the cytokines showing the most pro- 
nounced training and tolerance effects (IL-1, TNF, IL-6) were also the 
most affected by microglial gene knockout (Fig. 1b, c and Extended 
Data Fig. 2), indicating that immune memory in the brain is predomi- 
nantly mediated by microglia. Moreover, after 1 x LPS, Cret and Cre~ 
mice showed indistinguishable weight loss (Extended Data Fig. la) and 
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Fig. 1 | Peripheral immune stimulation evokes immune memory in 
microglia. a, Experimental approach. s.c., subcutaneous injection. 

b, Peripheral cytokine levels in wild-type or APP23 mice (white bars) and 
in mice with microglia-specific knockout of Tak1 or Hdac1/2 (coloured 
bars) following lipopolysaccharide (LPS) injections. Note that tolerance is 
induced with repeated injections. c, Brain cytokine levels, as in b. 2 x LPS 
amplifies IL-13 and TNF release in control mice, demonstrating immune 


sickness behaviour (not shown); however, in animals with microglial 
Tak1 knockout, sickness behaviour after 2 x LPS was noticeably alle- 
viated (Supplementary Video 1). 

After intraperitoneal injections, LPS was found in the blood 
but not in the brain, indicating that at this dose neither significant 
entry of LPS into the brain nor opening of the blood-brain barrier 
occurred, as previously reported!®. The latter was confirmed by the 
absence of blood iron in the brain parenchyma. Also, using type 2 CC 
chemokine receptor (CCR2) reporter mice!’, we found no extravasa- 
tion of circulating monocytes (Extended Data Fig. le-g), confirming 
that immune memory is mediated by brain-resident macrophages 
alone. 


Immune memory shapes neuropathology 

Next, we analysed whether the training- and tolerance-inducing stimuli 
(1 x LPS and 4 x LPS, respectively) could lead to long-term altera- 
tions in brain immune responses and thereby modify disease patho- 
genesis. APP23 mice are a model of Alzheimer’s disease pathology in 
which plaques of insoluble amyloid-6 (A8) develop from 6 months of 
age. Amyloid plaques lead to activation of microglia’’, thereby pro- 
viding a stimulus that should reveal microglial immune memory. We 
injected 3-month-old APP23 mice with either 1 x LPS or 4 x LPS, 
then analysed pathology 6 months later (Fig. 2a). Strikingly, 1 x LPS 
increased both plaque load and total A levels compared to control 
animals, whereas 4 x LPS decreased both plaque load and AG levels 
(Fig. 2b), with plaque-associated neuritic damage correlating directly 
with plaque size in all treatment groups (Extended Data Fig. 3a-c). 
In addition, the protein levels of AB precursor protein (APP) and its 
cleavage products were indistinguishable among the groups, indicating 
equivalent AB generation (Extended Data Fig. 3d). Furthermore, nei- 
ther the total number of microglia nor the number of microglia cluster- 
ing around plaques was altered by LPS treatments (Fig. 2c), whereas the 
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training; tolerance occurs after 3 x LPS or 4 x LPS. Cytokines return to 
baseline within 24h (1 x LPS, 1 x PBS and 4 x LPS + 1 day). Microglia- 
specific knockout of Tak1 or Hdac1/2 selectively prevents immune 
training in the brain. In b and c, n= 16, 11, 12, 9, 9, 7, 7, 5, 13, 4, 6, 9, 4, 5 
from left to right. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 for independent- 
samples median test with correction for multiple comparisons. Data are 
means + s.e.m. 


number of activated (GFAP*) astrocytes decreased slightly in animals 
that received either 1 x LPS or 4 x LPS injections (Extended Data 
Fig. 3e). However, the brain levels of IL-1, IL-6 and IL-12 were reduced 
in APP mice after 4 x LPS, whereas IL-10 was reduced in APP mice 
after 1 x LPS. By contrast, brain cytokine levels were not altered in 
wild-type littermate controls and baseline blood cytokine levels were 
unchanged in wild-type and APP animals. Furthermore, an additional 
LPS injection at 9 months of age caused peripheral cytokine responses 
that did not differ amongst LPS treatment groups in wild-type mice 
(Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 4a—c). Thus, peripheral immune 
stimuli cause long-term alterations in the brain immune response and 
differentially affect Alzheimer’s pathology. 

To test for immune memory effects in a second disease model, we 
injected wild-type mice with 1 x LPS or 4 x LPS and induced focal 
brain ischaemia 1 month later. One day after ischaemia, neuronal dam- 
age and microglial numbers were indistinguishable amongst treatment 
groups (Fig. 3a), indicating that the initial ischaemic insult was unaf- 
fected by either 1 x LPS or 4 x LPS. However, the acute inflammatory 
response, which is driven by brain-resident cells early after ischaemia", 
differed, showing increased or decreased levels of IL-16 in mice injected 
with 1 x LPS or 4 x LPS, respectively. By contrast, the release of IL-10 
was suppressed only by 1 x LPS (Fig. 3b), reminiscent of the results 
in APP mice (Fig. 2d). The levels of other brain cytokines and blood 
cytokines were indistinguishable amongst groups (Extended Data 
Fig. 5). Notably, 7 days after brain ischaemia, the volume of neuronal 
damage and microglial activation was strongly reduced in animals that 
received 4 x LPS but unaffected by 1 x LPS (Fig. 3c, d). These results 
confirm long-term modulation of brain immune responses and sug- 
gest persistent modification of stroke pathology following a tolerizing 
but not a training stimulus, possibly because the severity of the insult 
prevents its further exacerbation through amplification of the immune 
response. 
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Fig. 2 | Cerebral -amyloidosis is altered after peripheral immune 
stimulation. a, Experimental design. b, Analysis of cortical AG plaque 
load (n = 22, 10, 10 mice from left to right) and protein levels (n = 14, 10, 
10 animals). c, d, Analysis of total cortical and plaque-associated microglia 
(c, n=7, 7, 7, 14, 10, 10 mice) and cytokine levels of IL-10 and IL-1 (d) 


Microglial molecular profiles 

In vitro, immune memory in macrophages results from epigenetically 
mediated alterations in the enhancer repertoire, leading to transcrip- 
tional changes*!®”°. As our data indicate that acute immune mem- 
ory in the brain is mediated predominantly by microglia, we isolated 
microglia by cell sorting (Extended Data Fig. 6) from 9-month-old 
animals stimulated with 1 x LPS or 4 x LPS at 3 months of age and 
performed chromatin immunoprecipitation for mono-methylation at 
lysine 4 of histone 3 (H3K4me1) and acetylation at lysine 27 of histone 
3 (H3K27ac), which define active enhancers!*”°. Thus, we identified 
20,241 putative active enhancers across all conditions. 

First, we focused on H3K4mel marks, which should mark all 
enhancers activated in response to the first and/or second immune 
stimulus (as enhancers may lose H3K27ac after cessation of inflam- 
mation but retain H3K4mel marks)!*”°. Strikingly, H3K4mel levels 
differed between control and LPS treatment groups both in wild- 
type and APP mice but also between mice treated with 1 x LPS or 
4 x LPS (Extended Data Fig. 7b; Supplementary Table 1). For example, 
enhancers with increased H3K4mel levels in microglia from wild-type 


Wild-type’ APP23 


in wild-type and APP23 mice (n= 8, 8, 7 and n= 14, 10, 10 mice). i.p., 
intraperitoneal. Scale bar, 501m. *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001 for 
one-way (b) and two-way ANOVA (c, d) with Tukey correction. Data are 
means +s.e.m. 


mice injected with 1 x LPS versus 4 x LPS showed enrichment for the 
thyroid hormone signalling pathway, including a putative enhancer 
for hypoxia inducible factor-la (HIF-1q). Similarly, enhancers 
with higher H3K4mel levels in APP mice injected with 1 x LPS versus 
4 x LPS were enriched for the HIF-1 signalling pathway. On the other 
hand, APP mice treated with 4 x LPS showed increased H3K4mel 
levels in putative enhancers related to phagocytic function (Table 1a). 
Notably, we found no pathway enrichment when comparing H3K4mel 
levels in microglia from APP and wild-type control mice (Table 1a), 
indicating that H3K4mel levels were altered predominantly in response 
to LPS stimulation. 

Next, we analysed enhancer activation by testing for differential 
regulation of H3K27ac levels. In line with the requirement of an acute 
stimulus for H3K27ac deposition’, differential enhancer activation 
was more pronounced in APP mice (where amyloid plaques activate 
microglia) than in wild-type mice (190 + 18 in APP, 69 +5 in wild- 
type; Extended Data Fig. 7e; Supplementary Table 2). For example, 
differentially regulated H3K27ac levels in microglia from APP mice 
treated with 1 x LPS versus control APP mice were enriched for the 
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Fig. 3 | Stroke pathology is altered after peripheral immune 
stimulation. Pathological features of brain ischaemia induced one month 
after intraperitoneal (i.p.) injection with 1 x LPS or 4 x LPS. a, Neuronal 
damage (cresyl violet, n = 6, 6, 7, 6 mice from left to right) and number 
of microglia (Ibal-positive, n = 6, 6, 6, 6 mice). b, Cytokine profiles 1 day 
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7 days post-ischaemia 


post-ischaemia (n =5, 7, 5, 5 mice). c, d, Overview of microglial activation 
in the infarct (c) and quantification of neuronal damage and microglial 
activation (d) 7 days post-ischaemia (n = 3, 13, 8, 9 mice). Scale bar, 
500m. *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001 for one-way ANOVA with 
Tukey correction. Data are means +s.e.m. 
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Table 1 | The microglial enhancer repertoire 6 months after immune stimulation 
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a KEGG pathway enrichment of differentially regulated H3K4mel1 regions (threshold > 1.5-fold) 
Condition 1 Condition 2 Increased in condition 1 logP Increased in condition 2 logP 
APP PBS Wild-type PBS 
Wild-type 1xLPS PBS Renal cell carcinoma —10 
Focal adhesion -6 
MAPK signalling pathway —5 
Chemokine signalling pathway —5 
4x LPS PBS. Endocytosis —7 PI3K-Akt signalling pathway —4 
Proteoglycans in cancer -5 
MAPK signalling pathway —5 
Colorectal cancer -5 
1x LPS 4x LPS Proteoglycans in cancer —6 B cell receptor signalling pathway -8 
Thyroid hormone signalling pathway 4 APK signalling pathway -8 
FeyR-mediated phagocytosis -8 
Leishmaniasis -7 
Legionellosis —5 
Toll-like receptor signalling pathway —5 
Focal adhesion —5 
TNF signalling pathway —5 
Rap1 signalling pathway —5 
Osteoclast differentiation —4 
APP 1x LPS PBS Transcriptional misregulation in cancer -8 
Leukocyte transendothelial migration —5 
Glycosphingolipid biosynthesis -5 
4x LPS PBS Osteoclast differentiation -11 
Leukocyte transendothelial migration -9 
Cytokine-cytokine receptor interaction —6 
Adherens junction —6 
FeyR-mediated phagocytosis —6 
Rap1 signalling pathway —5 
MAPK signalling pathway —5 
Endocytosis —5 
TGF-8 signalling pathway —4 
Transcriptional misregulation in cancer —4 
Chemokine signalling pathway —4 
1x LPS 4x LPS Salmonella infection —6 Rap1 signalling pathway —10 
Chagas disease —5 Osteoclast differentiation -8 
HIF-1 signalling pathway —5 Insulin signalling pathway -8 
Toxoplasmosis —5 Chemokine signalling pathway _7 
MAPK signalling pathway —6 
Glycosaminoglycan biosynthesis —5 
b KEGG pathway enrichment of differentially regulated H3K27ac regions (threshold > 1.5-fold) 
Condition 1 Condition 2 Increased in condition 1 logP Increased in condition 2 logP 
APP PBS Wild-type PBS Thyroid hormone signalling pathway —6 
mTOR signalling pathway —5 
Wild-type 1x LPS PBS 
4x LPS PBS 
1 x LPS 4x LPS Transcriptional misregulation in cancer —5 Transcriptional misregulation in cancer —5 
Ras signalling pathway —4 
APP 1x LPS PBS HIF-1 signalling pathway -8 MAPK signalling pathway —7 
Thyroid hormone signalling pathway —7 
Carbohydrate digestion and absorption —6 
Osteoclast differentiation -5 
AMPK signalling pathway —5 
Chronic myeloid leukaemia —5 
4x LPS PBS Rap1 signalling pathway —5 MAPK signalling pathway -9 
Osteoclast differentiation -6 
Thyroid hormone synthesis —5 
Chemokine signalling pathway 4 
1x LPS 4x LPS Osteoclast differentiation -12 
Bacterial invasion of epithelial cells -1i1 
Toll-like receptor signalling pathway —10 
Ras signalling pathway -~9 
Thyroid hormone signalling pathway -9 
FeyR-mediated phagocytosis -9 
mTOR signalling pathway -8 
Rap1 signalling pathway -8 
Regulation of actin cytoskeleton -8 
Carbohydrate digestion and absorption -8 
Phosphatidylinositol signalling system —7 
Chemokine signalling pathway —7 
Jak-STAT signalling pathway —7 
Focal adhesion -7 
Transcriptional misregulation in cancer —6 
Oestrogen signalling pathway —6 
TNF signalling pathway —6 
HIF-1 signalling pathway —6 
PI3K-Akt signalling pathway —6 
Chronic myeloid leukaemia —6 
Acute myeloid leukaemia —5 


Pathway enrichment of putative enhancers (with Benjamini-Hochberg correction) with differentially regulated H3K4mel and H3K27ac levels (based on nearest gene; cumulative Poisson P< 0.0001). 


n=2 replicates (8-10 mice per replicate). 
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Fig. 4 | Microglial gene expression and function 6 months after immune 
stimulation. a, WGCNA (top, correlation coefficient; bottom, P value; n=9, 
9, 6, 6, 5, 4 mice from left to right). b, Selected KEGG pathways enriched in 
modules. c, Heatmaps of genes within modules, z-scores (boxplot whisker, 
5th-95th percentile; n = 1,601, 990, 949 and 3,543 genes in modules) and 
selected genes. d, Microglial mitochondrial membrane potential (left, middle; 
n=9, 6, 6, 8, 3, 4 mice) and Pearson's correlation with lactate release (right; 


HIF-1 signalling pathway, with enhancer regions also being enriched 
for HIF-1a binding motifs (Table 1b and Extended Data Fig. 8), in 
line with changes in H3K4mel levels (Table 1a) and the reported key 
role of HIF-1a in trained immunity and macrophage inflammatory 
responses*”!, 

Active enhancers in microglia from 4 x LPS-treated APP mice 
versus control APP mice showed enrichment only for the Rap1 signal- 
ling pathway, which has been implicated in phagocytosis of opsonized 
targets*””?, again matching changes in H3K4mel levels (Table 1). 
Strikingly, comparison of microglia from APP mice that received the 
training- (1 x LPS) or tolerance-inducing (4 x LPS) stimuli showed 
no pathway enrichment for active enhancers in mice injected with 
4 x LPS, whereas enhancers in 1 x LPS-treated mice were enriched 
for a large number of inflammation-related pathways, highlighting the 
differential effects of the two immune memory states. Finally, com- 
parison of microglia from vehicle-treated wild-type and APP mice 
demonstrated a small number of differentially activated enhancers 
with enrichment for the thyroid hormone signalling pathway (includ- 
ing a putative active enhancer for Hifla) and the mTOR signalling 
pathway (Table 1b), indicating that microglia are also epigenetically 
reprogrammed in response to brain pathology alone. 

We next examined microglial mRNA levels under the same condi- 
tions to determine whether epigenetic alterations were reflected in gene 
expression (Supplementary Table 3). First, we determined the concord- 
ance between 772 enhancers with significantly increased or decreased 
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n=11, 10, 10 mice). e, Top, staining for HIF-1a, microglia (CD11b) and 
amyloid plaques (Methoxy-X04); bottom, staining for HIF-1a and microglial 
nuclei (Pu.1; single confocal plane) in brain sections from 9-month-old mice. 
Scale bars, 20|1m (top), 541m (bottom). f, Total cellular (n=7, 7,7 mice) and 
nuclear (n =8, 8, 7 mice) HIF-1a staining intensity. g, Microglial AB content 
(n=5, 11, 10, 10 mice). *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001 for one-way 
ANOVA with Tukey correction. Data are means + s.e.m. 


H3K27ac levels (Supplementary Table 2) and the direction of change 
in the expression of their nearest gene. Indeed, there was a significant 
(albeit modest) concordance between alterations in H3K27ac levels and 
gene expression (median concordance of pairwise comparisons, 58%; 
P=0.03). This suggested that gene expression is directly affected by 
the microglial active enhancer repertoire. Accordingly, weighted gene 
correlation network analysis (WGCNA“*) revealed striking parallels to 
epigenetic changes (Fig. 4a—c and Supplementary Table 4). For example, 
the red module (MEred; Fig. 4a) contained the Hifla gene, showed 
enrichment for the HIF-1 signalling pathway and correlated strongly 
with the 1 x LPS-injected APP group. Furthermore, gene expression 
in MEred was upregulated in APP versus wild-type control mice and 
further increased by 1 x LPS, but downregulated by 4 x LPS. 
HIF-1« activation in inflammatory-stimulated macrophages can 
occur downstream of mitochondrial hyperpolarization; enhanced 
HIF-1a signalling in turn promotes glycolysis, measurable as lactate 
release*®. Accordingly, the green module (MEgreen; Fig. 4a), which 
correlated positively with control and 1 x LPS-treated APP groups 
but negatively with control and 4 x LPS-treated wild-type groups, was 
found to be enriched in genes of the glycolysis pathway. Microglial gene 
expression in MEgreen was upregulated in APP versus wild-type con- 
trol mice and further increased in APP mice by 1 x LPS but decreased 
in mice that received 4 x LPS. Therefore, we analysed mitochon- 
drial membrane potential and lactate release in microglia. Strikingly, 
microglia from 1 x LPS-treated APP mice showed strongly increased 
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mitochondrial membrane potential, which correlated positively with 
the release of lactate (Fig. 4d), functionally corroborating the epige- 
netic and transcriptional alterations in trained microglia. Additionally, 
immunostaining confirmed an increase in protein levels of HIF-la 
in plaque-associated microglia; these levels were further increased in 
1 x LPS-treated APP mice (Fig. 4e, f). Thus, HIF-1a signalling and 
a metabolic switch to glycolysis are activated in response to cerebral 
B-amyloid deposition, and are enhanced by immune training but 
reduced by immune tolerance in microglia. 

In contrast to MEred and MEgreen, the MEgrey module correlated 
positively with the control wild-type but negatively with the control 
APP and 1 x LPS-treated APP groups. Compared to wild-type con- 
trols, microglial gene expression in MEgrey was downregulated in 
APP control animals and further decreased by 1 x LPS, but showed 
unchanged levels in APP mice injected with 4 x LPS compared with 
wild-type controls (Fig. 4a—c). Notably, MEgrey was enriched for 
phagocytosis-related pathways, including the Rap1 signalling pathway 
(Fig. 4a—c), again reflecting epigenetic changes (Table 1). We therefore 
tested whether phagocytosis of AB was enhanced in 4 x LPS-treated 
APP mice. Indeed, microglial A8 content was increased around 1.75- 
fold in these mice compared to APP control mice (Fig. 4g), providing 
further functional validation of the microglial enhancer repertoire and 
gene expression profiles. 

Recent data have indicated that context-specific microglial pheno- 
types exist, for example, disease-associated microglia (DAM**) and 
the microglial neurodegenerative phenotype (MGnD”’). Notably, the 
MEbrown module, which was upregulated by both LPS treatments 
in wild-type mice as well as in all APP groups, contained a number 
of homeostatic microglial genes (for example, Hexb, Cx3cr1 and 
Csf1r) but also all of the stage 1 DAM core genes except Apoe, as well 
as four of twelve stage 2 core genes”® (Fig. 4c). Interestingly, the gene 
encoding ApoE, which may be crucial for promoting a detrimental 
microglial phenotype”””’, was found in the same module (MEred) as 
Hifla. MEred also contained other genes genetically linked to risk for 
Alzheimer’s disease, namely Cd33 and Inpp5d”, suggesting that HIF-la 
may also be a detrimental modulator of Alzheimer’s disease pathology. 

The epigenetic landscape of microglia has been described only under 
homeostatic conditions*”-**. Our data now demonstrate epigenetic 
modifications in microglia in response to peripheral immune stimu- 
lation but also as a result of cerebral 8-amyloidosis, including activation 
of the HIF-1a and mTOR pathways, and leading to transcriptional and 
functional alterations. Although the global epigenetic and transcrip- 
tional changes were relatively modest, they are likely to have been driven 
by a small number of microglia that received the required secondary 
immune stimulation, as evidenced for example by increased levels of 
HIF-1o in plaque-associated microglia (Fig. 4). mTOR activation is a 
well-known event in early Alzheimer’s disease** and was recently shown 
in microglia, where it activated HIF-10 and glycolysis to sustain micro- 
glial energy demand in models of Alzheimer’s disease pathology**. 
Our data now indicate that mTOR activation may be mediated by 
epigenetic microglial reprogramming in response to cerebral 6- 
amyloidosis and that HIF-1a signalling downstream of mTOR could be 
a detrimental event, because augmentation or suppression of HIF-la 
signalling occurred concomitantly with aggravated or alleviated AB 
deposition, respectively. 

We here provide evidence of both immune training and tolerance 
in microglia and demonstrate their impact on neuropathology for the 
first time. While we cannot completely exclude the possibility that other 
cell-types contribute to immune memory and modulation of pathology 
in the brain, microglial-specific gene knockout of Tak1 or Hdac1/2 
virtually abolished immune training (Fig. 1), indicating that micro- 
glia are likely to be the major effectors of immune memory. Notably, 
in our experiments, the effects of immune memory mostly became 
apparent following a secondary inflammatory stimulus, corroborat- 
ing the concept of innate immune memory’”. However, while in the 
periphery training may be beneficial owing to enhanced pathogen 
elimination”*>*%, and tolerance may be detrimental owing to higher 
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rates of infection resulting from immune suppression®, we found that 
training promotes, while tolerance alleviates, neuropathology. This is 
consistent with the beneficial effects of preventing microglial pro-in- 
flammatory responses in models of Alzheimer’s disease pathology and 
stroke!**” and the worsening of cerebral 3-amyloidosis in response 
to pro-inflammatory peripheral stimuli in animal models*®. Similarly, 
immune training has recently been described in epithelial stem cells, 
where it promotes wound healing but may also underlie autoimmune 
disorders*’. Thus, immune memory in the brain could conceivably 
affect the severity of any neurological disease that presents with an 
inflammatory component, but this will need to be studied for each 
individual condition. 

Our data provide proof-of-principle for innate immune memory 
in microglia, and while our different LPS injection paradigms may 
not necessarily model physiological stimuli, we found that individual 
cytokines applied peripherally may also elicit immune memory effects 
in the brain (Extended Data Fig. 9). These results suggest that a wide 
variety of immune challenges may induce microglial immune memory 
and provide a possible mechanism for LPS-induced immune memory 
in the brain. It will be crucial to determine which other stimuli may 
lead to long-term modulation of microglial responses and thereby con- 
tribute to the severity of many neurological diseases. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0023-4. 
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METHODS 

Mice. For all experiments, 3-month-old hemizygous APP23 transgenic (C57BL/6]- 
Tg(Thy1-APPx670n;mo711)23), APP23 transgene-negative littermate or C57BL/6) 
(wild-type) mice (Jackson Laboratory) or type 2 CC chemokine receptor (CCR2) 
reporter mice (kindly provided by R. Ransohoff, Boston) were used. 

For experiments analysing immune responses after acute LPS and cytokine 
stimulation (see below), both male and female mice were used. For microglia- 
specific gene knockouts, CX3CR1-CreER animals were crossed with Tak" ani- 
mals and Cre recombinase expression was induced by subcutaneous tamoxifen 
injections as previously described". Similarly, microglial-specific knockout of 
Hdac1/2 was achieved after crossing CX3CR1-CreER animals (kindly provided 
by S. Jung (Weizman Institute, Rehovot)) with a Hdac1/2" line (kindly provided 
by P. Matthias (FMI Basel)). Both Tak" and Hdac1/2"' mice were injected with 
tamoxifen at 2-3 months of age and were incubated for four weeks without further 
treatment. Tamoxifen-injected CX3CR1-Cre-negative littermates were used as 
controls (because responses in CX3CR1-Cre-negative mice were indistinguishable 
in Hdac1/2"! and Tak" lines, pooled data are shown in Fig. 1). 

As there is a significant gender effect on the pathology of both brain ischaemia 
and cerebral 3-amyloidosis*“", only female mice were used for the analyses of 
brain pathology. APP23 mice express a transgene consisting of human APP with 
the KM670/671NL mutation under the Thy-1 promoter, and have been back- 
crossed with C57BL/6] mice for more than 20 generations. Female mice develop 
cerebral AB lesions in the neocortex at around 6 months of age’®. 

Animals were maintained under specific pathogen-free conditions. All exper- 

iments were performed in accordance with the veterinary office regulations of 
Baden-Wirttemberg (Germany) and were approved by the Ethical Commission 
for animal experimentation of Tiibingen and Freiburg, Germany. 
Peripheral immune stimulation. Three-month-old mice were randomly assigned 
to treatment groups and were injected intraperitoneally (i.p.) with bacterial lipopol- 
ysaccharides (LPS from Salmonella enterica serotype typhimurium, Sigma) at a 
daily dose of 500\1g per kg bodyweight. Animals received either four LPS injections 
on four consecutive days (4 x LPS), a single LPS injection followed by three vehicle 
injections on the following three days (1 x LPS) or four vehicle injections (PBS). 
Acute stimulation showed indistinguishable cytokine responses in wild-type and 
APP23 transgenic animals; Fig. 1 shows the pooled data from both genotypes (see 
Extended Data Fig. 2 for data separated by genotype). Furthermore, as cytokine 
responses were indistinguishable in animals treated with one, two, three or four 
injections of PBS, pooled data from all time points are shown. 

For peripheral cytokine treatments, recombinant mouse cytokines (TNE, IL- 10; 
PeproTech) were aliquoted as per the manufacturer's instructions and stored at 
—80°C until use. To determine whether a long-term change in the brain’s immune 
response (training or tolerance) occurred after peripheral cytokine injection, mice 
were treated on four consecutive days with 0.1 |g per g bodyweight IL-10 or once 
with 0.1 or 0.2 1g per g bodyweight TNFa. Control mice received four vehicle 
injections (PBS). Four weeks later, cytokine- and control-treated mice were injected 
with LPS (11g per g bodyweight) or PBS, and were killed 3h after the injection. 

At the specified time-points, animals were deeply anaesthetized using sedaxylan 
and ketamine (64 mg/kg and 472 mg/kg), blood was collected from the right ventri- 
cle of the heart and animals were transcardially perfused with ice-cold PBS through 
the left ventricle. The brain was removed and sagitally separated into the two hem- 
ispheres, which were either fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) or fresh-frozen 
on dry ice. Fresh-frozen hemispheres were homogenized using a Precellys lysing 
kit and machine at 10 or 20% (w/v) in homogenization buffer (50 mM Tris pH 8, 
150mM NaCl, 5mM EDTA) containing phosphatase and protease inhibitors 
(Pierce). Fixed hemispheres were kept in 4% PFA for 24h, followed by cryoprotec- 
tion in 30% sucrose in PBS, subsequently frozen in 2-methylbutane and coronally 
sectioned at 251m using a freezing-sliding microtome (Leica). 

Focal brain ischaemia. For the induction of a focal cortical stroke, we modified 
existing models of endothelin-1 (ET-1)-induced brain ischaemia” to avoid trau- 
matic injury to the brain. Under anaesthesia and analgesia (fentanyl, midazolam 
and medetomidin: 0.05, 5 and 0.5 mg/kg bodyweight), 3-month-old mice were 
fixed in a stereotactic frame and a circular piece of skull was removed (5 mm diam- 
eter, centred on Bregma as described*’). The dura mater was carefully removed 
with the help of a microhook (Fine Science Tools) and 511 ET-1 (Bachem; 641M) 
in Hanks buffered salt solution (Invitrogen) or vehicle solution was topically 
applied to the cortex and incubated for 10 min. The craniotomy was then cov- 
ered with a 5-mm glass coverslip, which was fixed in place with dental cement 
(Hybond), the skin was sutured, then the mice received antidote (flumazenil and 
atipamezol: 0.5 and 2.5 mg per kg bodyweight) and their health was monitored. 
Control mice underwent the same surgical procedure with application of vehicle 
solution to the cortex. After 4 weeks, animals were deeply anaesthetized and per- 
fused as described above. 

Western blotting analysis. For western blotting, total brain homogenates were 
sonicated three times for 5s (LabSonic, B. Braun Biotech), and the protein levels of 
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the brain homogenates were quantified with a microplate bicinchoninic acid (BCA) 
assay (Pierce) and adjusted accordingly. Samples were then analysed on NuPage 
Bis-Tris gels (Invitrogen) using standard procedures. Proteins were transferred 
to nitrocellulose membranes, blocking was performed with 5% milk in PBS con- 
taining 0.05% Tween (PBST) for 1h and blots were incubated with mouse anti-A8 
(6E10; 1:1,000, Covance) in PBST overnight at 4°C. Membranes were then probed 
with secondary HRP-labelled antibodies (1:20,000, Jackson ImmunoLaboratories). 
Protein bands were detected using chemiluminescent peroxidase substrate (ECL 
prime, GE Healthcare). Densitometric values of the protein band intensities 
were analysed with the software package Aida v.4.27 and normalized to GAPDH 
intensities. 

Immunostaining. Immunohistochemical staining was performed on free-floating 
sections using either Vectastain Elite ABC kits (Vector laboratories) or fluores- 
cent secondary antibodies (Jackson Immunolaboratories). Unless otherwise noted, 
brain sections were blocked for 1h with 5% normal serum of the secondary anti- 
body species, followed by primary antibody incubation overnight at 4°C. Primary 
antibodies used were: rabbit anti-Pu.1 (1:1,000, Cell Signalling), rabbit anti-Ibal 
(1:1,000; Wako; catalogue no. 019-19741), rabbit anti-GFAP (1:500, Biozol; cat- 
alogue no. Z0334), rabbit anti- AB (CN3; 1:2,000)"4, mouse anti-HIF-1a (1:500; 
Novus Biologicals, catalogue no. NB100-105, clone Hlalpha67), rat anti-CD11b 
(1:2,000; Millipore, catalogue no. MAB1387Z), rabbit anti-APP (antibody 5313 
to the ectodomain of APP, 1:750; kindly provided by C. Haass, DZNE Munich). 
Sections were then washed and incubated with secondary antibodies. Cresyl 
violet and Congo red staining was conducted according to standard procedures. 
Fluorescent plaque staining was achieved using Methoxy-X04 (4% vol of 10 mg/ml 
methoxy-X04 in DMSO, and 7.7% vol CremophorEL in 88.3% vol PBS) for 20 min 
at room temperature. 

Images were acquired on an Axioplan 2 microscope with Axioplan MRm and 
AxioVision 4.7 software (Carl Zeiss). Fluorescent images were acquired using 
a LSM 510 META (Axiovert 200 M) confocal microscope with an oil immer- 
sion 63 x /1.4NA objective and LSM software 4.2 (Carl Zeiss), using sequential 
excitation of fluorophores. Maximum-intensity projections were generated using 
IMARIS 8.3.1 software (Bitmap). 

For quantitative comparisons, sections from all groups were stained in parallel 
and analysed with the same microscope settings by an observer blinded to the 
treatment groups. To quantify the intensity of total microglial HIF-1a staining, 
high-resolution bright-field images were acquired using fixed camera exposure 
time and lamp intensity and subsequently analysed with Fiji software. Colour 
channels were split and a fixed intensity threshold was applied to the red channel. 
On each image, the thresholded area over the total image area was calculated. 
Area fractions were measured on images of at least 9 plaques and 15 plaque-free 
regions per animal. To exclude an influence of plaque size on microglial HIF-la 
levels, plaques of similar size were selected for analysis of HIF-1« levels in the 
different treatment groups (average plaque size: PBS i.p.: 1.73 0.15, 1 x LPSip.: 
1.84+0.19, 4 x LPS ip. 2.27 + 0.39% Congo red area fraction). 

For nuclear HIF-1a staining, a modified staining protocol was used. In brief, 
sections were blocked with mouse immunoglobulin blocking reagent (Vector 
laboratories) for 1h at room temperature, followed by blocking with normal 
donkey serum for 1 h at room temperature. Sections were then incubated overnight 
with mouse anti-HIF1a (clone mgc3, 1:50; Thermo Fisher Scientific, catalogue no. 
MA1-516) and rabbit anti-Pu.1 (1:250; New England Biolabs, catalogue no. 2258S. 
Clone 9G7) at 4°C. To quantify the intensity of nuclear HIF-1a staining, z-stacks 
from three plaques and plaque-free regions per animal were acquired with the same 
microscope settings and subsequently analysed with IMARIS 8.3.1 software. Using 
the surfaces tool, a mask based on microglial nuclei was created using staining for 
Pu.1. A filter for area was applied to exclude background staining. The created 
surface was used to mask the HIF-1a channel. The mean masked HIF-1a intensity 
was then determined. 

To quantify neuronal dystrophy, fluorescent images from 5-10 plaques per ani- 
mal were acquired with the same microscope settings and subsequently analysed 
with Fiji software. Maximum intensity projections were generated to choose the 
region of interest consisting of APP staining and the plaque. Fluorescence channels 
were split, and intensity thresholds were applied to each channel. For every plaque, 
the thresholded area within the region of interest was calculated as a measure of 
plaque size and dystrophic area. 

Stereological and morphological quantification. Stereological quantification was 
performed by a blinded observer on random sets of every 12th systematically sam- 
pled 25-\1m thick sections throughout the neocortex. Analysis was conducted using 
the Stereologer software (Stereo Investigator 6; MBF Bioscience) and a motorized 
x-y-z stage coupled to a video microscopy system (Optronics). For quantification 
of total Pu.1- and GFAP-positive cells, the optical fractionator technique was used 
with 3D dissectors as previously described“. For the quantification of plaque- 
associated cells, plaques were identified by Congo red staining and cells in their 
immediate vicinity were counted. Plaque load was determined by analysing the 
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cortical area covered by Congo Red and/or anti-A staining using the area fraction 
fractionator technique“. The volume of neuronal damage and microglial activation 
after brain ischaemia was determined using the Cavalieri estimator technique. 

To analyse microglial morphology, we acquired three images from three 

non-consecutive Iba-1 immunostained brain sections per animal using identical 
camera acquisition settings, at 20 x /0.5NA magnification. In order to perform the 
filament tracing in IMARIS (v.8.3.1), images were pre-processed in Fiji to optimize 
their contrast for reconstruction. The image background was subtracted using the 
inbuilt Fiji plugin to obtain an evenly distributed intensity and enhance contrast to 
the cells; subsequently the images were sharpened and their intensity was adjusted 
to the respective minimum and maximum histogram values. Filaments were then 
traced in IMARIS using the in-built Autopath algorithm. Reconstruction parame- 
ters were kept constant among all images; each cell was reconstructed as a ‘filament’ 
element in IMARIS, associated with a total length and volume. 
Enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA). For quantification of AB by 
ELISA (Meso Scale Discovery) in brain homogenates or by single molecule array 
(SIMOA, Quanterix) in isolated microglial cells, samples were pre-treated with 
formic acid (Sigma-Aldrich, final concentration: 70% vol/vol), sonicated for 35s 
on ice, and centrifuged at 25,000g for 1h at 4°C. Neutralization buffer (1M Tris 
base, 0.5 M NasHPOg, 0.05% NaN; (wt/vol)) was then added at a 1:20 ratio. AB was 
measured by an observer blinded to the treatment groups using human (6E10) AB 
triplex assay (Meso Scale Discovery, MSD) in brain homogenates or Simoa Human 
Abeta 42 2.0 Kit (Quanterix) in isolated microglia according to the manufacturer's 
instructions. 

Soluble APP8 containing the Swedish mutations (as present in the APP23 
transgene) was measured using the sw soluble APPBkit (Mesoscale Discovery) 
following the manufacturer's instructions after extraction with 1% Triton X-100 
and ultracentrifugation for 1h (135,000g at 4°C). 

For cytokine measurements, brain homogenates were centrifuged at 25,000g 
for 30 min at 4°C. Supernatants were analysed using the mouse pro-inflammatory 
panel 1 V-plex plate (Mesoscale Discovery) according to the manufacturer's 
instructions. To determine blood cytokines, serum was obtained by coagulation 
of whole blood in Vacuettes (Greiner Bio-One) for 10 min at room temperature 
and centrifugation for 10 min at 2,000g. Serum samples were diluted 1:2 before 
measurements. The investigator was blinded to the treatment groups. 

Measurements were performed on a Mesoscale Sector Imager 6000 or a Simoa 
HD-1 Analyzer. For analyses of brain homogenates, protein levels were normalized 
against total protein amount as measured by BCA protein assay (Pierce). 

To determine levels of LPS in blood and brain homogenates, the Limulus 
Amebocyte Lysate assay was used according to the manufacturer’s instructions 
(Pierce LAL Chromogenic Endotoxin Quantitation Kit). Standards were prepared 
either in serum or brain homogenate from non-injected control animals. Serum 
samples were diluted 1:100 and brain homogenates 1:5 to eliminate matrix effects. 
Isolation of microglia and fluorescence-activated cell sorting analysis. 
Fluorescence-activated cell sorting of microglia was performed on the basis of 
CD11b"" and CD45!“ as previously described? (Extended Data Fig. 6). 
Assessment of microglial mitochondrial membrane potential and lactate 
release. To assess the microglial mitochondrial membrane potential, 10,000 micro- 
glia were sorted into 70 il PBS. Cells were incubated at 37 °C with 3,3’-dihexyloxa- 
carbocyanine iodide (DiOC,(3); Thermo Fisher Scientific) at a final concentration 
of 0.2nM for 20 min. At this concentration, mitochondrial dye accumulation is 
largely dependent on the mitochondrial membrane potential, with only minor 
contributions of the plasma membrane potential*®. After incubation, the cell sus- 
pension was diluted with ice-cold PBS and DiOC,(3) fluorescence was immediately 
acquired with a Sony SH800 instrument. 

For the assessment of microglial lactate release, 50,000 microglia from the same 
animals as used for DiOC,(3) staining were plated in 96-well plates with 12511 
macrophage serum-free medium (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and incubated for 
24h at 37°C with 5% CO). Lactate concentration in the medium was determined 
using a Lactate Assay Kit (BioVision) following the manufacturer’s instructions 
and was correlated to DiOC,(3) fluorescence values from cells of the same animal 
using IBM SPSS Statistics 22 software. 

RNA sequencing. For RNA sequencing, 10,000 microglia were directly sorted into 
RNase-free PCR strips containing 3011 H2O with 0.2% Triton X-100 and 0.8 U/l 
RNase inhibitor (Clontech) and samples were immediately frozen on dry ice. 
RNA was isolated using NucleoSpin RNA XS kit (Macherey-Nagel) according to 
the manufacturer’s instructions. Three nanograms total RNA was used as input 
material for cDNA synthesis. cDNA synthesis and enrichment were performed 
following the Smart-seq2 v4 protocol as described by the manufacturer (Clontech). 
Sequencing Libraries were prepared with 1 ng of cDNA using the Nextera XT 
library preparation kit (Illumina) as described*”. Multiplexing of samples was 
achieved using three different index-primers in each lane. For sequencing, sam- 
ples from each group (APP and wild-type) were pooled to rule out amplification 
and sequencing biases. Libraries were quality-controlled and quantified using a 


Qubit 2.0 Fluorometer (Life Technologies) and Agilent 2100 Bioanalyzer (Agilent 
Technologies). A final library concentration of 2nM was used for sequencing. 
Sequencing was performed using a 50-bp single read setup on the Illumina HiSeq 
2000 platform. 

Base calling from raw images and file conversion to fastq files were achieved 

by Illumina standard pipeline scripts (bcl2fastq v.2.18.0). Quality control was 
then performed using FASTQC (v.2.18.0) program (http://www.bioinformatics. 
babraham.ac.uk/projects/fastqc/), eliminating one sample that had fewer than 
20 million reads. Reads were trimmed off for sequencing adaptor and were mapped 
to mouse reference transcriptome (mm10) using STAR aligner 2.5.2b with non- 
default parameters. Unique read counts were obtained for each sample using 
HOMER v.4.8 software (http://homer.salk.edu/homer/) and the ‘maketagdirectory 
-tbp 1’ command, followed by ‘analyzeRepeats.pl rna mm 10 -count exons -noadj 
-condenseGenes. Raw read counts were imported into R (v.3.2) and normalized 
using the Bioconductor (v.3.2) DESeq2 package (v.1.10.1) using default parameters. 
After normalization, all transcripts with a maximum overall group mean lower 
than 10 were removed. Unwanted or hidden sources of variation, such as batch 
and preparation date, were removed using the sva package“®. The normalized rlog 
transformed expression values were adjusted according to the surrogate variables 
identified by sva using the function removeBatchEffect from the limma package”. 
To determine gene clusters associated with wild-type or APP23 animals following 
ip. injections (1 x LPS or 4 x LPS) at 3 months of age, we then used the 13,627 
present genes and applied the R implementation of WGCNA. We then performed 
WGCNA clustering using the ‘1-TOMsimilarityFromExpr function with the 
network type ‘signed hybrid; a power parameter of 7 (as established by scale-free 
topology network criteria), and a minimum module size of 50, dissecting the data 
into 10 modules. Finally, pathway enrichment analysis of genes within modules was 
performed using the ‘findmotifs.pl function of HOMER. Correction for multiple 
comparisons for KEGG pathway analyses was performed using the STATS package 
of R and applying the Benjamini-Hochberg correction. To focus on the most 
important molecular pathways, only pathways with logP < —3 and at least five 
genes were considered. 
Chromatin immunoprecipitation, library preparation and analysis. To isolate 
microglia for chromatin purification, 1 mM sodium butyrate, an inhibitor of his- 
tone deacetylases*’, was added to the dissection medium and FACS buffers. After 
staining, microglia were fixed in 1% PFA for 10 min at room temperature, followed 
by addition of glycine (final concentration: 125 mM) for 5 min and washing in 
HBSS. Microglia were then sorted into homogenization buffer (0.32 M sucrose, 
5mM CaCl, 5mM magnesium acetate, 50 mM HEPES, 0.1mM EDTA, 1mM 
DTT, 0.1% vol/vol Triton X-100) and centrifuged at 950g for 5 min at 4°C. The 
pellet was resuspended in 10011 Nelson buffer (50 mM Tris, 150 mM NaCl, 20mM 
EDTA, 1% vol/vol Triton X-100, 0.5% vol/vol NP-40) and frozen on dry ice. 

Chromatin immunoprecipitation with sequencing (ChIP-seq) was performed 
as previously described™, with slight modifications. In brief, two biological rep- 
licates were analysed for each condition and targeted histone modification. Cell 
lysates from 8-10 mice were pooled, giving a total cell number of approximately 
0.8 million to 1 million cells per replicate. The cross-linked chromatin was sheared 
for 3 x 7 cycles (30s on/off) in a BioruptorPlus (Diagenode) to achieve an average 
fragment size of 350 bp. Proper shearing and chromatin concentration were 
validated by DNA isolation and quantification using a small amount of each 
sample individually. Samples were split in half and 1 jug of ChIP-grade antibody 
(H3K4mel: Abcam ab8895 or H3K27ac: Abcam ab4729) was added and incu- 
bated overnight at 4°C. From each sample, 1% of the total volume was taken as 
input control before antibody binding. Immunoprecipitation was performed by 
incubating samples with 3011 BSA-blocked protein A magnetic beads (Dynabeads, 
Invitrogen) for 1h at 4°C. After purifying the precipitated chromatin and isolating 
the DNA, DNA libraries were generated using the Next Ultra DNA Library Prep 
Kit for Illumina and the Q5 polymerase (New England Biolabs). Multiplexing of 
samples was done using six different index primers from the Library Prep Kit. For 
each replicate, samples from each condition (genotype and treatment) were pooled 
to rule out amplification and sequencing biases within the final data. Input samples 
were pooled and processed accordingly. The ideal number of amplification cycles 
was estimated via RealTime PCR to avoid over-amplification. Accordingly, samples 
were amplified for 13-15 cycles and the DNA was isolated afterwards. Individual 
libraries were pooled; each pool represented one whole batch of samples for each 
condition and targeted histone modification and was set to a final DNA concen- 
tration of 2nM before sequencing (50 bp) on a HiSeq 2000 (Illumina) according 
to the manufacturer’s instructions. 

Base calling from raw images and file conversion to fastq files were achieved 
using standard Illumina pipeline scripts. Sequencing reads were then mapped to 
the mouse reference genome (mm10) using rna-STAR aligner v2.3.0 with non- 
default parameters. Data were further processed using HOMER software (http:// 
homer.salk.edu/homer/), following two recently published analyses on micro- 
glial epigenetic profiles*®*!. Tag directories were created from bam files using 
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‘makeTagDirectory’ for individual samples and inputs, and peak calling was per- 
formed using ‘findpeaks -style histone with fourfold enrichment over background 
and input, a Poisson P value of 0.0001, and a peak width of 500 bp for H3K4mel 
and 250 bp for H3K27ac. Peaks common to both replicates were determined 
using ‘mergepeaks’ (-prefix) function. To focus analysis on enhancers, peaks 
within + 2.5 kb of known transcription start sites were filtered out. Union peak 
files for H3K4mel1 and H3K27ac marks were then created for group-wise com- 
parisons using ‘mergepeaks’ function. Active enhancers, that is, genomic regions 
containing both H3K4mel and H3K27ac peaks, were identified using the ‘win- 
dow’ function of bedtools2°’, requiring peaks of both marks to be located within 
a genomic region of 4kb. Union peak files of active enhancers were then used for 
comparisons amongst groups for both H3K4mel and H3K27ac marks using the 
‘getDifferentialPeaks’ function (using a fold-change cut-off of 1.5 and a cumula- 
tive Poisson P value of 0.0001). Finally, differential peaks were annotated using 
the ‘annotatepeaks.pl function, including gene ontology analysis. Correction for 
multiple comparisons for KEGG pathway analyses was performed using the STATS 
package of R and applying the Benjamini-Hochberg correction. To focus on the 
most important molecular pathways, only pathways with logP < —3 and at least 
three genes were considered. 

For the generation of UCSC browser files, the ‘makeUCSCfile’ function was 
used, including normalization to respective input and library size, with a resolu- 
tion of 10 bp. Files for heatmaps of 24kb genomic regions and with a resolution of 
250 bp were generated using the ‘annotatePeaks.pl’ function; clustering was then 
performed using Gene Cluster 3.0 and visualized using JavaTreeView 1.16r4. 

To identify transcription factors involved in the differential activation of 
enhancers, the ‘findMotifsGenome.pl command was used to analyse a region of 
500 bp around enhancer peaks (‘-size 500’), as this resulted in more robust identi- 
fication of motifs for known microglial lineage-determining transcription factors 
when determining motifs of all identified microglial enhancers (Extended Data 
Fig. 8). For all active enhancers, motif analysis was performed using the union 
H3K27ac peak file and standard background (that is, random genomic sequence 
created by HOMER). In the case of pairwise comparisons amongst conditions, 
the first condition’s specific H3K27ac peak file was used as input and the second 
condition’s peak file as background. Because motif enrichment was often relatively 
low, we focused on the most relevant results by determining transcription factor 
(families), whose motifs occurred at least twice in ‘known and ‘de-novo motifs. 
Comparison between enhancer activation and gene expression. From our 14 
pairwise comparisons (Fig. 4, Extended Data Fig. 7 and Supplementary Table 2), 
we analysed 772 differentially activated enhancers and compared increased or 
decreased H3K27ac levels with the direction of change in the expression of the 
nearest gene (difference in z-scores between the groups used for pairwise com- 
parisons). The 14 concordance values were then statistically compared to chance 
level (50%) using a two-tailed Wilcoxon signed rank test. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Statistics and reproducibility. Statistical analyses were performed using IBM 
SPSS Statistics 22 or Prism 5 software. Data were assessed for normal distribu- 
tion (Shapiro- Wilk test) and statistical outliers using the ‘explore’ function. If the 
normality criterion was met, data were analysed using a one-way ANOVA (for 
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experiments on single genotypes), followed by pairwise comparison (if P< 0.05) 
with post-hoc Tukey correction (for samples with non-significant homogeneity 
of variance Levene’s test) or Dunnett test (if homogeneity of variances not given). 
For comparisons across treatments and genotypes (for example, cytokine analyses 
in Fig. 2), a two-way ANOVA was performed, followed by post-hoc testing with 
Tukey correction for significant main effects (P< 0.05). As the cytokine data for 
acute LPS stimulation (Fig. 1) showed inequality of variance as well as skewedness, 
a non-parametric independent-samples median test was performed followed by 
pairwise comparison with correction for multiple comparison. 

All experiments were performed at least twice and in independent batches of 
animals for key findings (figures show the pooled data). Owing to batch-related 
variation in some dependent variables, ‘batch’ was added as a random variable to 
analyses where a significant batch effect was observed. For datasets with small 
sample size (for example, western blotting analyses), the Kruskal-Wallis test was 
performed, followed by pairwise comparisons if P< 0.05. In the figure legends, 
n denotes the number of animals per treatment group. Minimum sample sizes 
were determined a priori using power analyses or as dictated by the methodology 
(for example, ChIP-seq). 

Raw and processed data are provided in the Gene Expression Omnibus (acces- 
sion number GSE82170; subseries GSE82168 for ChIP-seq and GSE104630 for 
RNA-seq datasets). Other data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Acute responses to LPS injections. a, Weight 
changes after injection of LPS (wild-type mice: n= 11, 11, 11, 11,4 
from left to right for PBS, n =9, 9, 9, 8, 7 for 1 x LPS, n= 10, 10, 10, 10, 
7 for 4 x LPS; APP animals: n = 14, 14, 14, 14, 7 for PBS, n=8, 8, 8, 5, 

5 for 1 x LPS; n= 10, 10, 10, 10, 10 for 4 x LPS; Cre mice: n=5, 5, 4). 
b, c, Morphological changes in microglia (n =6, 6, 6, 6, 6 mice). Scale 
bar, 501m. d, Numbers of microglia and activated (GFAP*) astrocytes 
(microglia: n = 6, 7, 8, 6, 6 mice, astrocytes: n = 6, 8, 9, 7, 5 mice). 

e, Blood and brain levels of LPS after daily injections with 500 jg per kg 
bodyweight (n = 4, 3, 3, 3, 3 animals). f, Assessment of iron entry from 
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the blood (detected by Prussian blue staining) shows positive staining 
in an aged (>25 months) APP transgenic mouse, but not after repeated 
intraperitoneal LPS injections (n =3 mice analysed). g, In heterozygous 
mice expressing red fluorescent protein (RFP) under the type 2 CC 
chemokine receptor (Ccr2) promoter, no entry of CCR2-expressing 
blood monocytes was detected after repeated LPS injection (staining for 
REP; insert shows RFP-positive monocytes in the choroid plexus; n = 3 
mice analysed). Scale bar, 100j1m. Data are means + s.e.m. *P < 0.05, 
**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 for one-way ANOVA with Tukey correction. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Cytokine response after acute LPS injections. 
(bottom) 3h after each daily intraperitoneal LPS injection on four 
consecutive days in 3-month-old mice (control mice received PBS 


injections 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Cytokine levels in 9-month-old animals. 
a, Cytokine measurements in brain homogenates of 9-month-old wild- 
type (n= 8, 8, 7 mice) and APP23 mice (n= 14, 10, 10 mice) treated i.p. 
with 1 x LPS or 4 x LPS at 3 months of age. b, Cytokine measurements in **P < 0.01 for two-way ANOVA 
the serum of 9-month-old wild-type (WT; = 14, 9, 13 mice) and APP23 
mice (APP; n= 18, 12, 14 mice) after i.p. stimulation with 1 x LPS or 
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4 x LPS at 3 months of age. c, Cytokine measurements in the serum of 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Analysis of microglial enhancers. Microglial 
enhancers were analysed in 9-month-old wild-type and APP23 (APP) 


mice treated intraperitoneally with 1 x LPS or 4 x LPS at 3 months of age. 


a, Exemplary UCSC browser images of genomic region around the Hifla 
gene (normalized to input and library dimension). b, Numbers of regions 
with differentially regulated H3K4mel levels. c, Heatmaps of H3K4mel 


24 kb 


regions (centred on H3K27ac peaks). d, Pairwise correlations between 
the two replicates of H3K4mel read densities in differentially regulated 
regions. e-g, Analyses of H3K27ac levels analogous to b-d for H3K4mel. 
n=2 replicates (8-10 mice per replicate); differential enhancers showed a 
cumulative Poisson P < 0.0001. 
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SpiB(ETS) 1e-511 14.65% 5.42% Mef2a 1e-91 10.79% 6.90% 
ETS1(ETS) 16-492 39.47% 24.34% RUNX2 1e-78 41.54% 35.16% 
ETV1(ETS) 1e-471 47.55% 31.83% Foxo1 1e-70 29.13% 23.68% 
b 
comparison known and de novo motifs enriched in enhancers of condition 1 known and de novo motifs enriched in enhancers of condition 2 
condition % Sequences with Motif % Sequences with Motif 
1 2 Motif Best match P-value Targets Background Motif Best match P-value Targets Background 
ASATCAAAGS TCF3 1e-06 6.80% 5.86% TCICASSE TGIF2 1e-14 69.21% 65.97% 
ASCTTTGAAC TCF3 1e-36 0.58% 0.10% ETCICARS TGIF1  1e-08 66.14% 63.66% 
ATCACECCAE SREBP1a 1e-03 4.69% 4.16% AACCESCTCTCA TGIF2 1e-40 0.30% 0.01% 
CACACSGAGTGA SREBP1a_ 1e-34 0.33% 0.04% GTTCCGAGAT IRF4 1e-50 0.50% 0.04% 
APP wildt ASIGAAAC IRF4 1e-03 11.90% 10.96% ATSARACTSE InFS nee ae pada 
PBS PBS. prem IRF4 ae 027% 0.04% TEISIGION pues eee, ee moe 
SAAAAGTN ena ete TCAGACATCSCA Smad3 1e-26 = 0.28% += 0.03% 
ZGEAAAAATASE © Mef2c = 1e-03 12.17% 11.31% CGAGACAA Smad2 1e19 177% 0.92% 
TSTATSTATG cee te Wage. or cTATCCSTCCTT ATF1 — 1e-26 = 0.28% +~=—:0.038% 
QGEGAASTAT ATF1 1e-25 0.27% 0.03% 
ATTSSSCAAS = CEBPb)=— 1e-08 += 13.68% + 12.23% AGAGGAAGTS PU.A(ETS) 1e-10 24.57% — 22.45% 
SATGIICCAA CEBPb 1e02 16.62% 15.82% GGAASTGAAASE PU.1:IRF8 1-04 8.96% 8.11% 
EFSCTTATCISE GATA2 1e-06 15.98% 14.62% SQSGAASTGAAAS PU.1-IRF = 1e-03 38.94% 37.61% 
SAGATAAGES GATA1 1e-05 14.26% 13.10% TCI CT eeeres PU.1(ETS) 1e-17 0.37% 0.10% 
es 0, 
SERGATAASS GATA4 — 1-04 — — GCTGASTCAGCA MafK  1e-04 7.18% 6.42% 
AGATAASE GATA3 1e-04 34.99% 93.52% BO9STCACCASTLEE Mafk 1e-02 629% 5.77% 
gecTTaTcaccA = GATA4-— te-43 0.32% 0.03% TGCTGACTEA MafA  1e-02 22.71% 21.88% 
SEACGTGS HIF-1b  1e-05 22.67% 21.23% TIGTAAAAAA MafB = 1e-52.—S(0.30% =» 0.02% 
ZACCTSSS HIF-1a  1e-02 papain phi GTGTGTGACCAT MafA  1e-31. 0.26% ~=—S0.03% 
GTACGTAC ee ee, ee ASTGAAACSA IRF4  4e-03 11.89% 11.04% 
GACSTGTA = ARNT:HIF1A 1e-17 0.27% 0.06% CC2AGAACACCT IRFA eae 027% 0.02% 
ECCISAGGEEAZ AP-2gamma_ 1e-04 22.16% 20.85% Secimeenes 
ATSCCCIEAGGC AP-2alpha 1e-03 16.77% 15.77% Peston Ashe | aly eet 
APP APP GSCACTTA MYB 1e-04 39.46% 38.06% RTGACARE = ee eae 
1xLPS 4xLPS ATASTAACIG MYB 12-53 0.56% 0.07% BOCGGGAAS Se E2F 1e-02 6.96% 6.39% 
AGATGCASSTGG MYB 1e-53 0.30% 0.01% SZGGCGGGAA E2F 1e-02 1.93% 1.65% 
SSAGCAATES TEAD4 =—s 1e-04 18.79% 17.65% SATGASTCAESS c-Jun 1e-02, 6.18% = 5.71% 
C&GSACATTC TEAD4 1e-58 0.40% 0.03% ATGACSTCATSS JunD — 1e-02 1.85% = 1.59% 
ACATCAAAGS TCFL2 12-03 2.39% 1.98% 
GACTASAAAG TCFL2 1e-41 0.44% 0.06% 
SeS9CTCTGS Smad4 1e-02 42.15% 41.21% 
TAGGCSTCTG Smad4 1e-36 0.54% 0.10% 
ATACCTCS HIF-1b  1e-14. 22.67% 20.26% ATGATGSAAE Ata 1e-04 560% 4.89% 
TACGTGSS HIF-1a 1e-03 4.20% 3.67% GATTCGTCAG Atf1 1e-47 0.43% 0.04% 
TCACGTAA HIF-1a 1e-18 0.28% 0.07% GCTGASTCAGCA MafkK 1-04 7.55% 6.76% 
ACGSTCAAGGZECA RAR:RXR 1e-05 5.71% 4.97% TGCTGACISA MafA  1e-03 23.32% ~—-22.13% 
AGSTCAAGGECA —-RARg 1e-04 3.02% + 2.51% SPOS TCAGCASKIAE MafF 1e-02 649% 592% 
APP App #x2GATAASS = GATA4-— te-04 24.00% 22.76% AGAGGAAGTS PU.1(ETS) 16-02 23.81% 22.80% 
4xLPS PBS <CTTATCIS GATA2 1e-03 15.98% 15.04% GGAASTGAAASE PU.1:IRF8  1e-02 8.85% 8.27% 
AGATAASS GATA3 1e-03 34.99% 33.77% SGGAASTGAAAS PU.1-IRF 1e-02 39.48% 38.50% 
0 0, 
SAGATAAGSE GATA1 12-02 “ % ios %  aaseecachTAPEATCIS@S GATA3  1e-02 2.99% 267% 
STaIeerTStGG MYC te59 0.85% 0.01% GCAATAGCTAAG GATA1 te-51 0.40% +~=—:0.02% 
GCGATSTG MYC 1e-33 1.28% 0.50% TATCTCAA GATA3. te-17 1.95% 1.12% 
GCTCATGGGG MYC 1e-29 0.27% ~—*0.04% saci 
AAASAGGAASTS SpiB 1e-15 13.15% 11.19% ECCISAGGESAZ —- AP-2gamma 1e-06 22.50% 20.82% 
CCICITCTICTT SpiB 1e-29 0.31% 0.04% SIT SCCCISAGGS AP-2alpha 1e-05 17.06% 15.76% 
ATGATCSAAE Atf4 1e-05 560% 4.80% 
SATGASTCAERE ATF3 1e-04 15.98% — 14.83% GACGCAAZ Atfa 1e-17 0.34%  —-0.08% 
SRETGACSTCAE = =—- ATF7 1e-02 9.72% 9.05% EOTAAAAATASS Mef2c 1e-05 12.17% 11.05% 
BATGAGGTSA ATF1 1e-02 13.83% — 13.05% CESAAAATAG Mef2a 1e-02 10.90% 10.14% 
ATGACGTCAZS2 — JunD 1e-04 1.85% 1.47% ASATCAAAGS& ees det ST 108 
ATCAGSTCAISS Jun 41-02 639% 592% TGCAGGAGSSCA Tef4 1e-61 0.45% 0.03% 
kop pp AGCTTTSAAC Tef3 1e-37 0.76% 0.17% 
4xLPS PBS SSCTCICASS MEIS1 4e-02 42.34% 41.46% ATTSGESCAAS CEBPb 1e-03 13.80% 12.81% 
TSACAGICAACC MEIS1 12-43 0.34% 0.04% ATAGCGCA CEBPg _1e-13 0.16% 0.02% 
GSCAGTTA Myb 1e-02 39.82% 38.67% 
AGTSRAGAG Myb 1e-68 0.39% 0.01% 
GSCAGTSRAGA' ly 
ATITSGTATCTS Gata5 1e-97 051% 0.02% 
CTIATCCTGATA Gata6 1e-45 0.36% 0.02% 
CATAGICT Smad3 1e-27 6.22% 4.28% 
CGTCTCAG Smad2_1e-16 2.08% 1.25% 
Extended Data Fig. 8 | Transcription factor motif analysis of active between conditions, using the first condition’s H3K27ac peak file as input 
enhancer regions. Motif analysis was performed for selected conditions and the second condition’s peak file as background. As motif enrichment 
to identify transcription factors involved in the differential activation of was often relatively low, the analysis was focused on transcription factor 
enhancers (using putative enhancer regions present in both replicates (families), whose motifs occurred at least twice in ‘knowr (black) and 
within 500 bp around enhancer peaks). a, For all active enhancers, motif ‘de novo’ motifs (blue). Motifs are identified by HOMER software using 
analysis was performed using the union H3K27ac peak file and standard hypergeometric testing (no adjustment for multiple comparisons was 


background (random genomic sequence). b, Pairwise comparisons made). 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Peripherally applied cytokines induce immune 
memory in the brain. a, Experimental design. b, Cytokine responses in 


+PBS +LPS 
TNE certain cytokines are also reduced by peripheral application of IL-10 


four weeks earlier. c, Cytokine responses in the periphery are unaffected 
the brain, four weeks after peripheral cytokine application (n = 17, 5, 5, 21, (n= 8, 21, 9, 5,10 mice). Data are means + s.e.m. *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, 
8, 8, 15 mice from left to right). Note that TNF dose-dependently enhances ***P< 0.001 for one-way ANOVA with Tukey correction. 
(low dose) or decreases (high dose) certain cytokines. Similar to high dose 
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Large-scale population genomic surveys are essential to explore the phenotypic diversity of natural populations. Here 
we report the whole-genome sequencing and phenotyping of 1,011 Saccharomyces cerevisiae isolates, which together 
provide an accurate evolutionary picture of the genomic variants that shape the species-wide phenotypic landscape of 
this yeast. Genomic analyses support a single ‘out-of-China’ origin for this species, followed by several independent 
domestication events. Although domesticated isolates exhibit high variation in ploidy, aneuploidy and genome content, 
genome evolution in wild isolates is mainly driven by the accumulation of single nucleotide polymorphisms. A common 
feature is the extensive loss of heterozygosity, which represents an essential source of inter-individual variation in this 
mainly asexual species. Most of the single nucleotide polymorphisms, including experimentally identified functional 
polymorphisms, are present at very low frequencies. The largest numbers of variants identified by genome-wide 
association are copy-number changes, which have a greater phenotypic effect than do single nucleotide polymorphisms. 
This resource will guide future population genomics and genotype-phenotype studies in this classic model system. 


The budding yeast S. cerevisiae is a powerful model system for under- 
standing eukaryotic biology at the cellular, molecular and genomic 
levels!”. S. cerevisiae has recently emerged as a model in population 
genomics*°, because it can be found worldwide in a broad array of 
human-associated (for example, wine, sake, beer and other fermented 
beverages) and wild (for example, plant, soil and insect) biotopes. 
Recent years have seen a spike in the number of published S. cerevisiae 
genome sequences, which together have revealed a high level of 
genetic diversity and a complex population structure in this yeast®7. 
However, the number of available sequenced genomes from natural 
isolates remains limited and stands in contrast to the wealth of data 
on Arabidopsis thaliana and humans!*"; this small sample size for 
yeast genomes has not fully captured the global evolutionary processes 
relevant to the species. Here we apply deep coverage genome sequencing 
to more than 1,000 natural S. cerevisiae isolates and explore their phe- 
notypic landscape. To our knowledge, our large-scale genome analysis 
provides the first comprehensive view of genome evolution at different 
levels (for example, accounting for differences among ploidy, aneuploidy, 
genetic variants, hybridization and introgressions), which is challenging 
to obtain at this scale and accuracy for other model organisms. This 
sequencing effort substantiates previous hypotheses but also reveals 
novel aspects of S. cerevisiae evolutionary history. Natural S. cerevisiae 
isolates have previously proven to be a powerful tool for investigating 
the genotype—phenotype relationship via linkage mapping!°. Although 
genome-wide association studies (GWAS) have led to the identification 
of common alleles with strong effects in other organisms, the small 
sample size of yeast genomes has so far prevented similar attempts for 
yeast. Our dataset enables GWAS and exhaustively captures genetic 
variants (single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs), copy-number 
variants (CNVs) and genome content), providing insights into the 
genetic architecture of traits and the source of missing heritability. 


Species-wide genetic and phenotypic diversity 

We assembled a collection of 1,011 S. cerevisiae isolates that maxi- 
mized the breadth of their ecological and geographical origins 
(Supplementary Fig. 1a, b and Supplementary Table 1). We deeply 
sequenced 918 isolates using the Illumina paired-end strategy with 
a 232-fold mean coverage, and we also included 93 strains that had 
previously been sequenced®® (Supplementary Fig. 1c). The reads 
associated with each sample were mapped to the S288C reference 
genome and de novo assembled. A total of 1,625,809 high-quality 
reference-based SNPs were detected across the 1,011 genomes. Most 
of these SNPs are present at very low frequencies, with 31.3% of the 
polymorphic positions being singletons and 93% with a minor allele 
frequency (MAF) < 0.1 (Supplementary Fig. 2). This bias might in part 
be driven by the sampling scheme. Deleterious mutations as predicted 
by SIFT!” show the strongest bias toward rare alleles, consistent with 
the notion that selection prevents such SNPs from spreading in the 
population (Supplementary Fig. 2). In addition, we detected 125,701 
small-scale insertions and deletions (indels) (up to 50 bp) with the 
majority exhibiting a low frequency (Supplementary Fig. 3a). Most 
indels are short (42.6% are 1 bp in length) and those present in coding 
regions are strongly biased to lengths that are multiples of three, which 
reflects the influence of purifying selection (Supplementary Fig. 3b, c). 
We also characterized CNVs by measuring the coverage ratio of each 
individual pangenomic open reading frame (ORE) (see below) nor- 
malized to the genome of each respective strain (Methods). CNVs are 
heavily enriched in subtelomeric regions, whereas internal chromo- 
somal regions are largely copy-number stable (Supplementary Fig. 4a). 
Nearly all ORFs have at least one strain with a CNV. Most CNVs asso- 
ciated with individual ORFs are rare in the population (Supplementary 
Fig. 4b). Variants with high copy numbers affect only a small fraction of 
ORFs (Supplementary Fig. 4c) and extreme cases (> 20 copies) include 
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10.F 
@ 
Clades/ Number of 
Abbreviation subclades isolates 
01.W Wine/European 362 
01.W1 Wild 18 
01.W2 Clinical Y’ amplification 13 
01.W3 Clinical/S. boulardi 24 
01.W4 Georgian 39 
02.A Alpechin 17 
03.B Brazilian bioethanol 35 
04.M Mediterranean oak 8 
05.F French dairy 32 
06.A African beer 20 
07.M Mosaic beer 21 
08.M Mixed origin 72 
09.M Mexican agave 7 
10.F French Guiana human 31 
11.A Ale beer 18 
12.W West Africa cocoa 13 
13.A African palm wine 28 
14.0 CHNIII 2 
15.C CHNII 2 
16.C CHNI 1 
urea Taiwanese 3 
18.F Far East Asia (CHNIV) 9 
19.M Malaysian 6 
20.C CHNV 2 
21.E Ecuadorean 10 
22.R Far East Russian 4 
23.N North America oak 13 
: 24.A Asian island 11 
|_| Domesticated 955 Sake A7 
B Wild 26.A Asian fermentation 39 
M1.M Mosaic region 1 17 
e HM Human M2.M Mosaic region 2 20 
Unknown M3.M Mosaic region 3 113 
Unc Unclustered 48 


Fig. 1 | Neighbour-joining tree built using the biallelic SNPs. We 
identified 26 clades (numbered clockwise from 1 to 26) and three mosaic 
groups (M1-M3). The pie charts represent the ecological origins of the 
clade: domesticated (red), wild (green) and human (cyan). The colour 

of the clade name indicates its assignment: domesticated (red) and wild 
(green). The top left inset represents a magnification of the wine/European 
clade with four major subclades highlighted. 


2p plasmid ORFs, mitochondrial genome, ribosomal DNA and repeti- 
tive elements such as Ty and Y’. 

In parallel, 971 strains were phenotyped in different conditions 
that affect various physiological and cellular responses (Methods and 
Supplementary Table 2). In total, we analysed 34,956 phenotypic meas- 
urements that covered 36 traits, providing a comprehensive analysis of 
their inheritance patterns. Most of the traits vary continuously across 
the population in a manner consistent with their genetic complexity 
(Supplementary Fig. 5). However, some traits—such as resistance to 
copper sulfate (CuSO,) or anisomycin'*—follow a bimodal distribution 
model, and therefore a Mendelian inheritance pattern. Estimates of the 
narrow-sense heritability, h’, from genome-wide SNPs genotyped” 
show a substantial amount of variance explained across all the traits, 
with a mean of 0.69, which suggests the feasibility of performing GWAS 
(Supplementary Fig. 6). 


Population structure supports out-of-China origin 

The phylogenetic tree of the 1,011 strains shows well-defined clades, 
loose clusters and isolated branches (Fig. 1). Most of the strains 
(813 in total) fall into 26 clades, and another 150 strains belong to 
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Fig. 2 | Chinese origin of S. cerevisiae. Maximum-likelihood rooted 

tree of the Saccharomyces complex, based on the alignment of 2,018 
concatenated conserved genes. Heat maps display the distance from the 
last common ancestor of S. cerevisiae (Sc)-S. paradoxus (Sp) (white-blue), 
and the number of introgressed S. paradoxus ORFs (white-red). The map 
shows the geographical origins of the strains. 


three groups of poorly related strains (Supplementary Information 
note 1). Our data revealed a complex pattern of genetic differentiation 
with distinct lineages that correlate with geography, environmental 
niche and the degree of human association, as has previously been 
reported®*!!!220. Domesticated and wild clades largely fall into two 
well-delineated sides of the tree, and are separated by a large group 
of mosaic strains. The main exceptions are the wild Mediterranean 
oak strains, which group with the domesticated clades, and the sake 
strains, which group with wild clades. However, the Mediterranean 
oak lineage groups together with the other wild lineages on the basis 
of ORF-content strain clustering (Supplementary Fig. 7). 

We used ADMIXTURE” to investigate ancestry in the genomes of 
individual strains. Mosaic strains are characterized by admixture from 
two or more lineages derived by outbreeding*“ and frequently mani- 
fest as isolated branches in the phylogenetic tree. We identified three 
groups of mosaic strains that are mostly associated with human-related 
environments (Fig. 1). Population structure analysis revealed different 
sources of ancestry and degrees of mosaicism, consistent with multiple 
hybridization events (Supplementary Fig. 8). These findings under- 
score the role of human-driven admixture in shaping the population 
structure of S. cerevisiae. 

The recent discovery of highly diverged wild Chinese lineages 
suggests that East Asia may represent the geographic origin of 
S. cerevisiae”. The Taiwanese wild lineage represents the most diver- 
gent population that has yet been described (average of 1.1% sequence 
divergence to non-Taiwanese strains). This lineage also contains an 
extremely divergent 2, plasmid that shares only 80% of identity with 
known plasmid variants (Supplementary Fig. 9 and Supplementary 
Information note 2). We used a subset of highly contiguous de novo 
assemblies that sample the main S. cerevisiae lineages and closely 
related Saccharomyces species”** to generate a rooted phylogenetic 
tree (Fig. 2). The outgroup species branched off near the Taiwanese 
and Chinese lineages, which strongly supports a Chinese origin for 
S. cerevisiae. This scenario is also consistent with the isolation of closely 
related Saccharomyces species such as S. mikatae and S. arboricola®>”°, 
which are restricted to East Asia, and the broad genetic diversity of the 
Japanese S. kudriavzevii populations”’. Together, these observations 
suggest an Asian origin for the whole Saccharomyces species complex. 
We then tested the number of out-of-China events by investigating the 
relationship of non-Chinese strains to the genetic structure of Chinese 
strains. We performed a principal component analysis on SNPs that 
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Fig. 3 | Ploidy and aneuploidy natural variation. a, Distribution of ploidy 
and fraction of heterozygous isolates. b, Violin plot of growth fitness 

trait by ploidy. Diploid isolates are globally fitter than individuals with 
other ploidy levels. Number of trait values for 1m isolates = 4,585; for 2n 
isolates = 26,249; for 3n isolates = 1,610; and for 4n isolates = 1,330. 

c, Distribution of aneuploid chromosomes per individual. d, Violin 

plot of growth fitness trait of aneuploid (n = 6,510) and euploid 

(n = 20,719) isolates shows a significant difference in fitness trait between 
the two categories. All P values were calculated using a two-sided Mann- 
Whitney- Wilcoxon test. Centre lines, median; boxes, interquartile range 
(IQR); whiskers, 1.5 x IQR. Data points beyond the whiskers are outliers. 


included only the CHN I-V (Chinese isolates) and Taiwanese strains 
and then projected the rest of the strains onto the principal component 
space defined by these highly diverged lineages (Supplementary Fig. 10). 
Principal component 1 defines the separation of the Taiwanese strains 
from all other strains, consistent with the deep genetic differentiation 
of this lineage. Principal components 2-4 then define differentiation 
between different Chinese lineages. Notably, the non-Chinese strains 
all project onto the same part of the space, which implies that they are 
essentially all equally related to the different Chinese lineages. In other 
words, it appears that different non-Chinese strains do not derive from 
different Chinese lineages but instead share a single out-of-China origin. 


Ploidy and aneuploidy variation by ecological origin 

Variation in ploidy and aneuploidy is not uncommon in yeast, and 
this genomic plasticity is often described as a strategy for rapid adap- 
tation to environmental changes”*~*°. As 217 strains were genetically 
manipulated and no longer in their natural ploidy states, we assigned 
a relative ploidy state to the other 794 isolates (Methods), and found 
9 haploids, 694 diploids and 91 isolates with higher ploidy (Fig. 3a). 
Our results reveal that most (about 87%) of the natural isolates are in 
a diploid state. Polyploid isolates (3-57) are not frequent (approxi- 
mately 11.5%) and enriched in specific subpopulations such as the 
beer, mixed-origin and African palm wine clades, which strongly sug- 
gests that some human-related environments have had an effect on the 
ploidy level (Supplementary Fig. 11). By testing the effect of ploidy 
on the growth fitness trait across the species, a general advantage 
was observed for diploid isolates compared to other types of ploidy 
(Fig. 3b). This result supports a general mitotic growth advantage for 
diploidy in yeast*®*! that holds across every condition tested, and 
shows no major environment-specific effects (Supplementary Fig. 12). 
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By combining coverage analysis and allele frequency distributions, 
we determined the copy number of each chromosome together with 
instances of segmental duplications (Fig. 3c, Supplementary Fig. 13a 
and Supplementary Table 1). We identified a total of 342 cases of ane- 
uploidy that affected 193 isolates (19.1% of the 1,011 strains). The 
most frequently observed cases of aneuploidy involve chromosomes 
I, III and IX and are only weakly correlated with chromosome size 
(Supplementary Fig. 13b). There is a strong enrichment of aneuploid 
strains in the sake, ale beer and mixed-origin clades (Supplementary 
Fig. 14). Aneuploidy is therefore not uncommon but its relationship 
with fitness is paradoxical. Indeed, cases of aneuploidy arise under a 
variety of selective regimes but lead to a decrease of global cellular 
fitness*”-**, We found a general mitotic growth advantage in euploid 
versus aneuploid strains, consistent with a fitness cost for chromosomal 
aneuploidy (Fig. 3d). 


A portrait of the S. cerevisiae pangenome 
The 1,011 genomes provided an opportunity to determine the yeast 
pangenome* using de novo genome assemblies and detection of 
non-reference material (Methods). Containing a total of 7,796 ORFs, 
the pangenome (Supplementary Table 3) is composed of 4,940 core 
ORFs and 2,856 ORFs that are variable within the population. Most 
core ORFs are present as a single copy per haploid genome, whereas 
variable ORFs show a higher frequency of both hemizygous and multi- 
allelic copy numbers (Fig. 4a). Analysis of the 6,081 non-redundant 
OREs present in the well-annotated S288C reference genome (4,937 
core and 1,144 variable ORFs) highlighted different trends. First, the 
distribution of variable ORFs is biased towards subtelomeric regions 
(Supplementary Fig. 15a), known as hotspots of gene content varia- 
tion”?*%°, and shows a strong functional enrichment for cell-cell inter- 
actions, secondary metabolisms and stress responses (Supplementary 
Table 4). Second, the core genome is characterized by lower levels 
of loss-of-function mutations and has a different ratio of substitu- 
tion rates (ratio of nonsynonymous to synonymous polymorphisms, 
dy/ds), which reflects differences in selective constraints (Fig. 4b and 
Supplementary Fig. 15b). Out of the 1,072 essential genes defined in the 
S288C background, 123 do not belong to the core genome, although the 
absence of 71 of these is complemented by closely related orthologues 
(Supplementary Table 5). 

To trace the origins of the variable ORFs, we implemented a 
phylogenetic approach by inspecting the evolution of each individual 
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ORE (Methods and Supplementary Fig. 16). We defined 1,380 ances- 
tral segregating ORFs with sequence-similarity levels consistent with 
genome-wide species relatedness. We identified 913 introgressed 
ORFs, with a clear majority (n = 885) being unambiguously traced 
to a Saccharomyces paradoxus origin. All S. cerevisiae isolates carry 
at least one S. paradoxus ORF (median of 26), indicating ubiquitous 
gene flow between these two closely related species*”. We also detected 
14 ORFs in the Taiwanese lineage that were introgressed from an 
undocumented species (Supplementary Fig. 17). The amount of 
introgressed content is highly variable, with an enrichment in four 
human-associated subpopulations in which two species might coexist 
and which might represent interspecific hybrid zones (Supplementary 
Fig. 18 and Supplementary Information note 3). By contrast, introgres- 
sions are rare in the highly diverged lineages, consistent with secondary 
contacts with S. paradoxus occurring mainly after the out-of-China 
dispersal (Fig. 2). There is a notable match between the geographic 
origins of the S. cerevisiae clades and the ancestry of introgressed 
ORFs from S. paradoxus (Supplementary Fig. 19 and Supplementary 
Information note 3). 

Finally, 183 ORFs are likely to be the result of horizontal gene transfer 
(HGT) events from highly divergent yeast species. Introgressed ORFs 
tend to replace S. cerevisiae orthologues, which suggests that they are 
integrated by homologous recombination; by contrast, HGT segments 
localize mainly at subtelomeres. We traced the donor for 85 HGT ORFs 
and found an enrichment for Torulaspora and Zygosaccharomyces 
species. These species coexist with S. cerevisiae in fermentative 
environments, which might promote HGT events or favour their 
retention. We identified 6 large (38-165 kb) HGT events with most 
isolates retaining only small segments in complex patterns, consist- 
ent with multiple independent rearrangements leading to partial 
deletions of the large ancestral HGT (Supplementary Information 
note 3, Supplementary Figs. 20-22 and Supplementary Table 6). 
Together, these introgression and HGT events with distinct population 
frequency distributions (Fig. 4c) correspond to important evolutionary 
processes that have shaped the S. cerevisiae species genome. 


Patterns of extensive loss-of-heterozygosity 

S. cerevisiae is highly inbred and characterized by rare sexual cycles 
The frequency of outcrossing has considerable effects on genome varia- 
tion, and particularly on patterns of heterozygosity. Among the 794 nat- 
ural isolates, 505 isolates (about 63%) are heterozygous (Fig. 3a), with 
the proportion varying across subpopulations and with marked differ- 
ences between domesticated and wild clades (Supplementary Fig. 23), 
as has previously been observed*!. Heterozygous sites were spread 
across the genomes, but we also detected large regions of loss-of- 
heterozygosity (LOH) and generated an accurate genome-wide LOH 
map (Fig. 5, Methods and Supplementary Fig. 24a). LOH events range 
from 2 to 56 regions per strain and represent up to 80% of the sake isolate 
genomes (Supplementary Fig. 24b). Although LOH levels are variable 
across subpopulations (Supplementary Fig. 25), we observed an overall 
high LOH level with 25 regions covering approximately 50% of the 
genome on average (Supplementary Fig. 24b, c and Supplementary 
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Table 7). However, LOH events are not evenly distributed along the 
genome (Fig. 5) and centromere-proximal regions exhibit low levels 
of recombination initiation, consistent with them experiencing few 
LOH events. 

By masking the LOH regions we precisely determined the level of 
heterozygosity, which ranges from 0.63 to 6.56 heterozygous sites per kb 
(Supplementary Table 8). The distribution of the level of heterozygosity 
in the population is bimodal, reflecting the variability observed across 
subpopulations (Supplementary Fig. 26). These observed patterns are 
likely to be related to variation in the rate of outcrossing rate, as LOH 
and heterozygosity correlate with one another (Supplementary Fig. 27). 
The prevalence of LOH events agrees with the low outcrossing rate*® 
and most LOH is thought to be the result of mitotic recombination” or 
cells returning to mitotic growth after entering the meiotic phase*?“*. 
Overall, our data support the idea that S. cerevisiae undergoes clonal 
expansion followed by LOH-mediated diversification, enabling the 
expression of recessive alleles and generating novel allele combinations 
with potential effects on phenotypic diversity. 


Genetic diversity and evolution by subpopulation 

The comparison of genome content variation and levels of SNPs in 
domesticated and wild clades (Supplementary Fig. 28) shows higher 
SNP density (median 0.55% versus 0.41%) and lower genome content 
variation (median 115 ORFs that are not shared, versus 161 shared 
ORFs) in wild versus domesticated clades, respectively (Supplementary 
Fig. 28 and Supplementary Tables 9, 10). These findings suggest a shift 
in evolutionary mechanisms during the domestication process. The 
wild clades share similar genome content, and their evolution is mainly 
driven by the accumulation of SNPs. The specific artificial environments 
colonized by domesticated clades probably promote rapid ORF expan- 
sion and/or loss, leading to considerable variation in genome content 
and CNVs. Some domesticated clades also exhibit high copy numbers 
of Ty1 and Ty2 transposable elements (Supplementary Fig. 29). 

We investigated evolutionary patterns across multiple S. cerevisiae 
subpopulations using 19 clades that contained at least 10 isolates. By 
determining the ploidy and measuring the genome-wide levels of 
genetic diversity (7 and 0,,), the MAF spectrum and Tajima’s D values, 
our results revealed distinct evolutionary histories across subpopula- 
tions (Supplementary Table 11). We also estimated the timings of the 
S. cerevisiae out-of-China and domestication events (Supplementary 
Information note 4). 

Analyses of human-related S. cerevisiae subpopulations provide 
strong evidence for various independent and lineage-specific domesti- 
cation events. Although S. cerevisiae beer isolates are polyphyletic, they 
are characterized by higher ploidy (>3m) and a higher number of aneu- 
ploidy events than other domesticated lineages. In addition, the genetic 
diversity of beer isolates is very high (7 =2.8 x 107? on average) and 
the number of heterozygous sites they possess is elevated (ranging from 
17,807 to 34,203 heterozygous sites on average). Finally, LOH regions 
represent a small proportion of the beer genomes (11% on average). 
The independent but convergent domestication processes undergone 
by beer isolates are, therefore, marked by genome-level modification 
and high nucleotide variation. 

By contrast, wine and sake isolates are primarily diploids, mono- 
phyletic and have limited genetic diversity (7 values of 1 x 1077 and 
0.8 x 1073, respectively). The wine cluster is characterized by a strong 
bias towards low-frequency polymorphisms, with more than 95% 
of the polymorphic sites with MAF < 0.1. In addition, wine isolates 
harbour low heterozygosity and extensive LOH, which suggests a low 
outcrossing rate. All of these observations indicate that wine isolates 
experienced a population expansion after a domestication bottleneck. 
The effect of the domestication event on the sake genomes is very sim- 
ilar. Indeed, these genomes have low levels of genetic diversity, low 
heterozygosity and extensive LOH regions. However, the sake subpop- 
ulation does not exhibit a bias towards low-frequency alleles (Tajima’s 
D value of 0.0481), reflecting their more recent origin (Supplementary 
Information note 1)”. 
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Fig. 6 | Genotype-phenotype relationship in S. cerevisiae. a, Narrow- 
sense heritability (blue) and phenotypic variance explained (yellow) for 
phenotypes with associated variants. b, Association scores of the detected 
genetic variants across the 16 chromosomes and the non-reference 

ORFs. c, Variance explained by CNVs and SNPs associated with traits. 


New insights into the genotype-phenotype relationship 
Natural S. cerevisiae isolates have been a powerful tool for linkage 
mapping, revealing an large number of quantitative trait loci, over 
100 quantitative trait genes and 50 quantitative trait nucleotides!®. We 
investigated the allele frequency associated with these polymorphisms, 
which underlie quantitative trait variation (Supplementary Table 12). 
Among 36 well-characterized quantitative trait nucleotides, 24 were 
found with at a frequency of lower than 5%, and were therefore unde- 
tectable using a GWAS strategy. This strong bias towards rare alleles 
for these polymorphims is consistent with the overall MAF spectrum. 
Consequently, this result highlights that a fraction of the missing 
heritability of complex traits might be explained by rare variants in 
species with an allele frequency distribution similar to that of yeast. 

The high genetic diversity (7 =3 x 107%) and low linkage 
disequilibrium (LD /.2=500 bp) (Supplementary Fig. 30) among 
S. cerevisiae isolates indicates that this species could represent a powerful 
resource for GWAS. We built a matrix of genetic variants that included 
comprehensive sets of SNPs, CNVs and non-reference variable ORFs. 
Our matrix contains a total of 82,869 SNPs and 925 CNVs, which 
represents a dense map with, on average, one marker every 143 bp. We 
estimated genome-wide phenotype heritability’? and revealed that traits 
are not stratified by subpopulations (Fig. 6a, Supplementary Figs. 31, 
32 and Supplementary Tables 13, 14). 

We performed a mixed-model association’? and detected 35 genetic 
variants associated with 14 conditions (22 CNVs versus 13 SNPs), 
with an enrichment and high association scores for CNVs (Fig. 6b, 
Supplementary Fig. 33 and Supplementary Table 15). In addition, 
four of the variants we detected are linked to non-reference ORFs. 
For five traits, the phenotypic variation explained is greater than 25% 
(Fig. 6a). CNVs explained larger proportions of trait variance com- 
pared to SNPs (a median of 36.8% and 4.49% of the variance explained, 
respectively; Fig. 6c). As an example, we found the CUP1 gene strongly 
associated with resistance to copper sulfate (P value= 4.85 x 10~**) 
(Supplementary Fig. 33 and Supplementary Table 15). Amplification of 
this locus strongly contributes to the resistance to high concentrations 
of copper and cadmium“ with copy number variation alone explaining 
44.5% of phenotypic variation. Our GWAS analyses, which included 
an exhaustive catalogue of genome content and CNVs, highlighted the 
overall importance of these genetic variants for phenotypic diversity. 
The high number of associated CNVs is consistent with the notion that 
these variants can contribute to a large amount of phenotypic variation”. 


Conclusion 
Our whole-genome sequencing of 1,011 isolates, combined with our 
phenotyping efforts, provides a detailed view of S. cerevisiae variation. 


Association scores and variance explained are higher for CNVs compared 
to SNPs (P value = 0.00579, two-sided Mann-Whitney- Wilcoxon test). 
Centre lines, median; boxes, IQR; whiskers, 1.5 x IQR. Data points beyond 
the whiskers are outliers. 


This resource has revealed previously undescribed evolutionary history 
as well as the driving forces of genome evolution, and has provided 
insights into the genotype-phenotype relationship. Our study lays the 
foundation for GWAS in S. cerevisiae and provides a population genomic 
resource at a scale that matches those of other model organisms'*"*. 
The difference between the estimated genome-wide heritability and 
explained phenotypic variance gives an overview of the extent of 
missing heritability**“°. Many SNPs are present at low frequencies, 
which echoes observations previously made in human GWAS’* and 
raises the question of whether rare SNPs have an important role in 
modulating the phenotypic landscape. Furthermore, the comprehensive 
characterization of the species pangenome can further improve the 
genotype-to-phenotype map. The availability of end-to-end genome 
assemblies will enable the organization of such a dataset with genome 
graphs”°. This collection of genetic and phenotypic variants will there- 
fore enable novel functional approaches in a powerful model system. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
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METHODS 


S. cerevisiae sequenced isolates. The isolates included in this project were carefully 
selected to be representative of the S. cerevisiae whole species. All the isolate details, 
including ecological and geographical origins, providers and references, are listed 
in Supplementary Table 1. We maximized the isolate ecological origins by includ- 
ing both human-associated environments such as wine and sake fermentation, 
brewing and dairy products, as well as natural environments such as soil, insects, 
tree exudate and fruit. Geographical origins are also highly diverse and have a 
worldwide distribution (Supplementary Table 1). In addition to the 918 isolates 
provided by research laboratories and yeast collections, we included 93 strains 
sequenced in previous studies®®, to give a total of 1,011 samples analysed in this 
study. We sought to keep the isolates in their natural state before sequencing to 
provide a global picture of the ploidy and level of heterozogosity. However, among 
the 918 selected isolates, 124 were non-natural haploid with the HO gene deleted 
and the 93 external isolates were genetically manipulated and made homozygous 
before sequencing. 

Sequencing and quality filtering. Yeast cell cultures were grown overnight at 
30°C in 15 ml of YPD medium to early stationary phase. Total genomic DNA was 
subsequently extracted using MasterPure Yeast DNA Purification Kit and Genomic 
Illumina HiSeq 2000 sequencing libraries were prepared for 918 strains with an 
insert size between 300 and 600 bp. Ten libraries were multiplexed per Illumina 
HiSeq2000 lane and subjected to paired-end sequencing, producing reads of 
102 bases. 

An in-house quality control process was applied to the reads that passed the 
Illumina quality filters. lumina sequencing adapters and primers sequences were 
removed from the reads and the low-quality nucleotides (Q < 20) were discarded 
from both ends of the reads. Reads shorter than 30 nucleotides after trimming 
were removed. These trimming and removal steps were achieved using software 
designed in-house, based on the FastX package. The last step identifies and discards 
read pairs that mapped to the phage phiX genome (GenBank code: NC_001422.1) 
using SOAP*!. A total of 3.35 Tb of high-quality genomic sequence was generated 
with a mean sequencing depth of 232 x per isolate (ranging from 50 x to 1,014 x, 
Supplementary Fig. 1c). For the publically available Illumina paired-end reads 
related to 93 strains (see ‘S. cerevisiae sequenced isolates’), the mean sequencing 
depth is 169 x (from 20 x to 570 x , Supplementary Fig. 1c). 

Reads mapping and variant calling. For each isolate, the reads were mapped to 
the S. cerevisiae S288C reference genome (version R64-1-1) with Burrows—Wheeler 
Aligner (BWA v.0.7.4-1385)*, using default parameters. Duplicated reads were 
marked with Picard-tools (v.1.124) (http://picard.sourceforge.net) and local 
realignment around indels and variant calling were performed with GATK (v.3.3-0)°*. 
Default parameters were applied except for the realignment step (GATK 
IndelRealigner), in which the following parameters were set: ‘“-maxReadsForCon- 
sensuses 500-maxReadsForRealignment 40000-maxConsensuses 60-maxPosi- 
tionalMoveAllowed 400-entropyThreshold 0.2. GATK Variant Annotator was 
run to add allele balance information in the.vcf files. 

Ploidy, types of aneuploidy and segmental duplications. The natural ploidy 
of the 794 natural isolates (see ‘S. cerevisiae sequenced isolates’), as well as their 
aneuploidy and segmental duplication content were investigated by combining 
three complementary approaches: 

First, measurement of the cell DNA content using high-throughput flow 
cytometry: DNA content was analysed using a propidium iodide (PI) staining 
assay. Cells were first pulled out from glycerol stocks in liquid YPD in 96-well 
plates (30°C, overnight). Five microlitres of the culture were transferred into 
195 ul of fresh YPD and incubated for 8h at 30°C. Then, 3 11 were taken and 
resuspended in 10011 of cold 70% ethanol. Cells were fixed overnight at 4°C, 
washed twice with PBS, resuspended in 1001 of staining solution (15,.M PI, 
100 jtg/ml RNase A, 0.1% v/v Triton-X, in PBS) and finally incubated for 3h at 
37°C in the dark. Ten thousand cells for each sample were analysed on a FACS- 
Calibur flow cytometer using the HTS module for processing 96-well plates. Cells 
were excited at 488 nM and fluorescence was collected with a FL2-A filter. The 
distributions of both FL2-A and FSC-H values have been processed to find the 
two main density peaks, which correspond to the two cell populations in G1 and 
G2. The peaks were detected using the densityClust R package after removing the 
cells reaching the FACS saturation (either FLS-A or FSC-H values equal to 1,000). 
We categorized the values of FLS-A, which correlate with the DNA quantity, to 
estimate the ploidy according to the following scheme: strains with G1 cell values 
between 39 and 181 and G2 values between 148 and 255 were labelled as haploid; 
strains with G1 cell values between 145 and 265 and G2 values between 295 and 
500 were labelled as diploid; strains with G1 cell values between 245 and 355 
and G2 values between 500 and 700 were labelled as triploid; strains with G1 cell 
values between 295 and 500 and G2 values between 700 and 905 were labelled as 
tetraploid; strains with G1 cell values between 395 and 605 and G2 values over 
905 were labelled as over 4n; strains with other combinations of values have been 
manually evaluated. 
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Second, study of sequencing coverage: systematic analysis of the coverage depth 
along the genome was performed with 1-kb non-overlapping sliding windows, 
which enabled the survey of chromosomal copy number variations as well as seg- 
mental duplications. The ratio between the coverage of the aneuploid chromo- 
somes and the rest of the genome was also used to validate the ploidy of isolates. 

Third, investigation of the allele balance ratio associated with heterozygous 
SNPs, as heterozygous sites should fit an expected range of ratios according to 
the copy number of the chromosome being considered (see ‘SNPs filtering 
and matrix’). 

The precise locations of segmental duplications were manually investigated in 

the .vcf files (Supplementary Table 16). 
SNP filtering and matrix. For each sample, variants were first called with GATK 
HaplotypeCaller (see ‘Reads mapping and variant calling’). At this stage, isolates 
with less than 5% of heterozygous sites (average percentage of heterozygous sites 
detected in a sample of 104 haploid and/or homozygous diploid isolates) were 
considered as homozygous. The raw files were then post-processed to deal with 
highly confident variants to be included in our complete SNPs matrix, based on 
both coverage and allele balance information: 

First, a minimal coverage depth of 50 x was required for a SNP to be retained for 
the 918 isolates that were sequenced in this study; this coverage depth was lowered 
to 10 x for the other 93 previously sequenced isolates. 

Second, for the haploid and homozygous isolates (< 5% of heterozygous sites), 
the fraction of heterozygous SNPs detected was considered as representing false 
positives and was therefore filtered out. 

Third, for heterozygous isolates, heterozygous sites were filtered according to 
their allele balance ratio (ABHet). The thresholds for allele balance ratios were 
determined according to the allelic frequency distribution all over the heterozygous 
samples at each level of ploidy (from 2n to 5n). A heterozygous site was rejected 
when its ratio did not fit the expected range according to the copy number of the 
chromosome being considered (or region, in the case of segmental duplication). 

The joint calling method of GATK was run with the cleaned .vcf files to create 
a complete genotyping matrix (.gvcf format, see ‘Data availability’). This matrix of 
SNPs included 1,625,809 segregating sites across our 1,011 isolates (Supplementary 
Table 1). 

SnpEff (v.4.1)*4 was used to annotate and predict the effect of the variants. 
Non-synonymous SNPs predicted as deleterious by SIFT (v.5.2.2)'” as well as non- 
sense mutations were considered as deleterious for protein function. Insertions 
and deletions were considered to cause frame shifts when their sum produced a 
number not divisible by three in a single gene. 

A sequence representative of each isolate was constructed by inserting these fil- 
tered SNPs into the reference sequence with GATK FastaAlternateReferenceMaker 
(see ‘Data availability’). 

Pangenome. De novo genome assembly. We used Abyss software (v.1.5.2)°° with 
the option ‘-k 64 to produce the de novo assemblies (see ‘Data availability’). The 
pre-assembly filtering step was performed with condetri v.2.2 to remove the 6 bases 
closest to the 5’ end and to discard low-quality 3’-end bases of reads. The resulting 
assemblies had a median N50 of 136 kb and a median number of contigs of 3,259. 
The median length of the genome is 12.1 Mb and the median GC content is 38.06 
(Supplementary Table 17). 

Detection of non-reference material. We set up a custom pipeline to identify non- 
reference genome material. Each genome was aligned to the reference sequence 
(S288C, version R64-1-1) using blastn with the following settings: ‘-gapopen 
5 -gapextend 5 -penalty -5 -reward 1 -evalue 10 -word_size 11 -no_greedy. 

The CDH and CFH strains were excluded from the identification of non-reference 
genome material owing to the presence of Staphylococcus epidermis contami- 
nation. The sequences aligned with an identity greater than 95% were divided 
in three categories to be further processed. If the aligned sequence belonged 
to contigs shorter than 100 bp or if the aligned sequence was up to 200 bp and 
belonged to a contig with a length that was shorter than the length of the align- 
ment plus 75 bp, the contig was discarded. If the aligned sequence was in the 
range 200-1,500 bp only the aligned sequence was discarded. If the aligned 
sequence was longer than 1,500 bp, it was divided into segments of 250 bp. Each 
sub-sequence was aligned again to the reference and discarded if found with an 
alignment identity of over 95% on an alignment length of at least 187 bp (75% 
of the subsequence length). After this step the relative position of the retained 
sequence has been evaluated. If two or more of them belonged to the same 
contig and were separated each other by less than 100 bp, the sequence from the 
starting of the first one to the end of the final one was kept as a whole. In the 
subsequent step, all the kept sequences from the 1,011 genomes were sorted for 
length in decreasing order. The set of sequence was then aligned against itself 
(with the same criteria as the first step) to eliminate repeated elements. When 
two sub-sequences were found to have an alignment identity of over 95%, the 
one belonging to the shorter sequence was eliminated. The process led to 12,325 
sequences for 9.3 total Mb. 
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Annotation of non-reference material. To annotate ORFs in dispensable regions, 
we set up an integrative yeast gene annotation pipeline by combining different 
existing annotation approaches, which gave rise to an evidence-leveraged final 
annotation‘. We independently ran the three individual components (RATT, 
YGAP*” and MAKER") for gene annotation, and subsequently integrated their 
results using EVM. Proteomes of the Saccharomyces species (S. cerevisiae, 
S. paradoxus, S. mikatae, S. kudriavzevii, S. arboricolus, S. uvarum and S. eubayanus) 
were retrieved and used in our annotation pipeline to provide protein alignment 
support for annotated gene models™*!. 

Pangenome definition. We compiled the pangenome by adding the 2,245 non- 
reference ORFs annotated here to the 6,713 genomic reference ORFs listed in the 
set ‘orf_genomic_all’ from the Saccharomyces Genome Database (SGD) database 
(updated 13 January 2015, https://downloads.yeastgenome.org/sequence/S288C_ 
reference/orf_dna/). Three RDN genes were also added (RDN18-1, RDN25-1 
and RDN37-1) from the set ‘rna_genomic’ available from the SGD database 
(https://downloads.yeastgenome.org/sequence/S288C_reference/rna/). We applied 
a graph-based pipeline to this set of ORFs, to remove duplicate and closely related 
sequences. This step also removed overlapping ORFs present in the ‘orf_genomic_ 
all SGD dataset. A disconnected graph was created in which each node is an ORF 
and each edge represents an alignment identity of over 95% on at least 75% of the 
sequence of the smaller ORF in the couple. Each connected subgraph represents a 
single ORF family. For each of these families a representative has been chosen. The 
connectivity has been computed for each node. The first choice for the representa- 
tive was the most central, non-dubious reference ORE, if any of them were present. 
The second choice was the most central reference ORF; if only non-reference ORFs 
were present in the family, the most central of these was taken. 

This led to a catalogue of 7,796 non-redundant ORFs (see ‘Data availability’), 

which represent the S. cerevisiae pangenome (Supplementary Table 3). Among the 
reference ORFs, the number of similar ORFs collapsed for each final ORFs has a 
wide range (up to 67, which is the cluster of Ty1 elements), although usually this 
number does not exceed 2. Other large clusters are the Y’ elements one (59 ORFs) 
and the Ty2 elements (27 ORFs). Out of the 6,713 reference ORFs, 5,679 were not 
redundant and 1,032 were collapsed into 402 unique ORFs; 89% of these unique 
ORFs (n= 357) are duplicated ORFs. 
Pangenome CNVs. To assess the copy number of each ORF of the pangenome, 
we mapped the reads from each strain to the pangenomic ORFs with BWA, using 
default parameters and the option -U 0. The result was then filtered using sam- 
tools view with the options —bSq 20 —-F 260. The median coverage for each ORF 
was taken as coverage for the ORF in the specific isolate. The ratio between 
the values of individual ORFs and the values of genome coverage on the ref- 
erence of the isolate (as the median of the median coverage for each nuclear 
chromosome) was considered as the copy number for the haploid genome (see 
‘Data availability’). 

The mapping was also used as a confirmation step for the presence of the ORFs 
in each strain, leading to the identification of 4,940 ORFs present in the 1,011 
strains of the collection, representing the core genome plus 2,856 ORFs present 
in different subsets of the population. Fifty-two ORFs were removed because 
they were present in single strains with low coverage (~10% of the genome wide 
coverage) and were likely to be contaminations from Escherichia coli and Clavispora 
lusitaniae. Eighty-nine other ORFs that did not have sufficient coverage were kept 
in the pangenome, but were not used for subsequent analyses owing to poor map- 
ping. Three of the core ORFs are present but not annotated in the $288C reference 
and were annotated by our annotation pipeline as 584-snap_masked-1700-AIE_1, 
610-snap_masked-2999-BGP_1 and 611-snap_masked-3001-BGP_1. 

To evaluate the difference between domesticated clades and wild clades, we 
normalized the data by calculating the clade copy-number median for each ORF 
to avoid sample bias. The distributions of medians in the domesticated and wild 
clades were then compared using the Mann-Whitney- Wilcoxon test (R function 
wilcox.test) (Supplementary Fig. 28 and Supplementary Tables 18, 19). 

Inference of pangenome origin. We constructed a local ORFs database for 57 rep- 
resentative species that deeply probed both closely related Saccharomyces species 
as well as a highly divergent yeast species (Supplementary Table 20). In addi- 
tion, we added the ORFs of 12 representative S. cerevisiae and S. paradoxus strains 
with complete genome sequenced by long reads (PacBio)**. For each annotated 
variable ORE, we first performed a BLASTN search (‘-evalue 1E-6’) against this 
local ORFs database to find its best hit. ORFs without hits in our local yeast ORFs 
database underwent a further round of BLAST searching (-evalue 1E-6) against 
the NCBI non-redundant database (ftp://ftp.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/blast/db/). Based on 
the sequence identity and query coverage of the top hits, we classified the variable 
genes into different categories. 

dy/ds. For all isolates, sequences of the protein-coding genes were inferred 
from the filtered SNPs and inserted into the reference sequence with GATK 
FastaAlternateReferenceMaker. For each gene, the coding sequences were aligned 
and the ratio of nonsynonymous to synonymous polymorphisms (dy/ds) was 


computed with the yn00 program in PAML software®*. Median values were used 
for comparison. 

Genomic diversity characterization. Genomic and genetic distances. The 1,544,489 
biallelic segregating sites were used to construct a neighbour-joining tree (Fig. 1), 
using the R packages ape and SNPrelate. The .gvcf matrix was first converted into 
a .gds file and individual dissimilarities were estimated for each pair of individuals 
with the snpgdsDiss function. The bionj algorithm was then run on the distance 
matrix that was obtained. 

The genomic content distance (see ‘Data availability’) has been calculated as the 
number of ORF differences in the pangenome presence/absence profile (that is, the 
number of ORFs present in only one strain for each pairwise strain comparison) 
(see ‘Data availability’). 

Genetic diversity. As an estimate of the scaled mutation rate, we computed 7, the 
average pairwise nucleotide diversity 0, the proportion of segregating sites and 
Tajima’s D value, which represents the difference between 7 and 6. 

Variscan 2.0% was run (runmode = 12, 10-kb non-overlapping windows) on 
multiple alignments of the concatenated chromosomes that were representative 
of the isolates. 

Model-based ancestry. Model-based ancestry estimation was performed on the 
biallelic SNPs using ADMIXTURE v.1.23”! in unsupervised mode. 

Principal component analysis. Principal components analysis on the biallelic SNPs 
was performed using EIGENSOFT v.6.0.1. The ‘-w’ argument was used to calculate 
the principal components using only a subset of the samples, with the remaining 
samples then being projected onto the resulting components. 

Discriminant analysis of principal components. The matrix of presence/absence 
of ORFs in the population has been analysed using the discriminant analysis of 
principal components (DAPC) algorithm implemented in the R package adegenet 
2.0.1. DAPC describes clusters by maximizing the between-cluster variance while 
minimizing the within-cluster variance. The number of components retained for 
the principal component analysis calculation was 150, accounting for > 88% of total 
variance. For the subsequent DAPC calculation, the alpha-score indicates 25 as the 
optimal number of discriminant principal components to be retained. Clustering 
was performed using the K-means with different number of groups (n= 5, 10, 15, 
20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45 and 50). 

Linkage disequilibrium. The Plink package® was used to compute ?’, the correlation 
coefficient between pairs of loci that stands as a measure of association for linkage 
disequilibrium. All pairs of polymorphic sites were investigated through .map and 
.ped files generated with vcftools®, excluding SNPs with a MAF lower than 5%. 

We averaged 7” based on the SNP distance (100-bp intervals) over 25-kb regions 
and calculated the half-length of 1”, which is the distance at which linkage disequi- 
librium decays to half of its maximum value. 

Loss of heterozygosity. Heterozygous isolates were investigated for LOH regions 
with an R script generated in-house (see ‘Data availability’). Regions over 50 kb 
with less than 10 heterozygous sites per 50 kb were considered to be under LOH 
(Supplementary Table 7). 

Saccharomyces rooted tree. To construct the tree, we used 22S. cerevisiae isolates 
representative of the species genetic diversity that were sequenced with Oxford 
Nanopore technology®”. We annotated these 22 assemblies with the pipeline 
described above. The annotated protein-coding genes were pooled together with 
the S. cerevisiae reference genome (SGD R64-1-1) and another 18 yeast strains 
for orthology identification. These 18 other yeast strains included 7 S. cerevisiae 
strains, 5S. paradoxus strains and 6 out-group strains from other Saccharomyces 
yeast species as previously described‘. The orthology identification was carried 
out using Proteinortho (v.5.15)° and synteny information was considered (the 
PoFF feature of Proteinortho). This leads to the delineation of 2,018 1-to-1 orthol- 
ogous groups across all the 41 sampled genomes. For each orthologous group, the 
protein sequences across the 41 strains were aligned with MUSCLE (v.3.8.1551)®, 
and the resulting protein alignment was further used to guide the corresponding 
CDS alignment using PAL2NAL (v.14)”°. A concatenated multi-gene matrix was 
built for the CDS alignment of these 2,018 orthologous groups, which was fur- 
ther partitioned based on codon positions (for example, 1st, 2nd and 3rd codon 
positions). We used RAxML (v.8.2.6) to build the maximum likelihood tree based 
on the GTRGAMMA model with 100 rapid bootstraps. As an alternative, we also 
performed phylogenetic analysis using the consensus tree approach, in which 
we built individual gene trees for each of the 2,018 orthologous groups using the 
same method described for the concatenated tree. These individual gene trees were 
further summarized by ASTRAL (v.4.7.12)7! to produce the ‘species tree. Both 
the concatenated tree and the consensus tree were visualized in FigTree (v.1.4.2) 
(http://tree.bio.ed.ac.uk/software/figtree/). 

Phenotyping. Quantitative high-throughput phenotyping was performed using 
end-point colony growth on solid medium. Strains were pregrown in flat-bottom 
96-well microplates containing liquid YPD medium. The replicating ROTOR 
HDA benchtop robot (Singer Instruments) was used to mix and pin strains onto a 
solid YPD matrix plate at a density of 384 wells. The matrix plates were incubated 
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overnight at 30°C to allow sufficient growth and replicated on 36 medium 
conditions, including YPD 30°C as the pinning and growth control condition 
(Supplementary Table 2). Each isolate was present in quadruplicates on the 
corresponding matrix (interplate replicates) and at two different positions 
(intraplate replicates). The plates were incubated at 30°C for 40h and were scanned 
at a resolution of 600 dpi and 16-bit grayscale. Quantification of the colony size 
from plate images was performed using the software package Gitter””. Each value 
was normalized using the growth ratio between stress media and standard YPD 
medium at 30°C (see ‘Data availability’). Pairwise Pearson's correlations of fitness 
trait values between replicates were calculated for each condition. 

Genome-wide association studies. Mixed-model association analysis was performed 
using FaST-LMM v.2.07!°. We used the normalized phenotypes by replacing the 
observed value with the corresponding quantile from a standard normal distri- 
bution, as FaST-LMM expects normally distributed phenotypes. In this step, we 
used the markers showing a MAF > 5%. We also filtered missing genotypes as ‘fs’: 
an arbitrary threshold has been set to exclude all variants present in less than 1,000 
individuals for the total matrix. 

The command used for association was the following: ‘fastlmmce -bfile 
$snp -bfileSim $snp -pheno $pheno -out $assoc_file -verboseOutput. 

The mixed model adds a polygenic term to the standard linear regression 
designed to circumvent the effects of relatedness and population stratification. 
To quantify the extent of the bulk inflation and the excess false positive rate, we 
computed the genomic inflation factor, A, for each condition (Supplementary 
Fig. 34). This factor is defined as the ratio between the median of the empirically 
observed distribution of the test statistic on the expected median. For example, 
the \ for a standard allelic test for association is based on the median (0.456) of 
the 1-degree-of-freedom y’ distribution. Under a null model of no association and 
unlinked variants, the expectation is for the \ to be 1. A A greater than 1 indicates 
inflated P values of association, possibly owing to a confounding factor that has 
not been accounted for. 

We estimated a trait-specific P value threshold for each condition by permuting 
phenotypic values between individuals 100 times. The significance threshold was the 
5% quantile (the 5th lowest P value from the permutations). Using this method, vari- 
ants passing this threshold have a 5% family-wise error rate (Supplementary Fig. 33). 

The estimations of genome-wide heritabilities were completed by dividing the 
genetic variance of the null model by the total variance of the null model (genetic 
variance and residual variance), computed using FaST-LMM (Supplementary 
Fig. 6). The values reported here are based on the quantile-normalized phenotypes. 
To compute the variance explained by our significantly associated markers, we 
included them in the covariance matrix with the ‘-bfileSim’ option and performed 
the same calculation again (Fig. 6). 

Reporting Summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Code availability. The 1002 Yeast Genome website (http://1002genomes.u-strasbg. 
fr/files/) provides access to ‘-scripts.tar.gz, which contains the Perl and R scripts 
used to (1) extract all the non-reference material from a large set of assemblies; 
(2) collapse ORFs that are more similar than a specific threshold; and (3) detect 
regions of LOH. 

Data availability. All the strains are available on request except for 11 isolates, 
which cannot be distributed (see Supplementary Table 1). 

The Illumina reads are available in the Sequence Read Archive under accession 
number ERP014555. 

The 1002 Yeast Genome website (http://1002genomes.u-strasbg.fr/files/) 
provides access to: 

-1011Matrix.gvcf.gz: all SNPs and indels called at the population level (.gvcf 
format). 

-1011GWASMatrix.tar.gz: the matrix used for GWAS, which contains all 
biallelic positions known for 1,000 isolates or more with MAF > 5% as well as 
CNVs (encoded 0/1/2 for absence/0.5-1 copy/multiple copies) (.bed,.bim and.fam 
formats). 

-1011DistanceMatrixBasedOnSNPs.tab.gz: for each pair of strains, the value is 
the percentage, based on SNPs, of non-identical bases. Heterozygous differences 
were half-weighted compared to the homozygous differences. 

-1011DistanceMatrixBasedOnORFs.tab.gz: for each couple of strains, the value 
is the number of ORFs that are present in only one out of the two isolates. 
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-1011Assemblies.tar.gz: de novo assemblies of the 1,011 isolates (.fasta format). 

-allReferenceGenesWithSNPsAndIndelsInferred.tar.gz: sequences of the genes 
found in the reference genome in which SNPs and indels have been automatically 
inferred for each isolate. 

-allORFs_pangenome.fasta.gz: sequences of the 7,796 pangenomic ORFs (.fasta 
format). 

-genesMatrix_PresenceAbsence.tab.gz: pattern of presence and/or absence of 
pangenomic ORFs for each isolate, in which the presence of an ORF is marked as 
1 and its absence is marked as 0. 

-genesMatrix_CopyNumber.tab.gz: estimated copy number for each 
pangenomic ORE, per isolate. Values are given for the haploid genome, so 
that non-integer values can be found (different copy number on homologous 
chromosomes). 

-genesMatrix_Frameshift.tab.gz: for each isolate, the presence or absence 
(indicated by 1 or 0, respectively) of homozygous frameshift is reported in each 
gene, based on the number of bases affected by indels. 

-phenoMatrix_35ConditionsNormalizedByYPD.tab.gz: growth ratio between 
35 stress conditions and standard YPD medium at 30°C, for 971 isolates. 

All other data are available from the corresponding authors upon reasonable 
request. 
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Two separate outflows in the dual supermassive 
black hole system NGC 6240 


F. Miiller-Sanchez!*, R. Nevin!, J. M. Comerford!, R. I. Davies”, G. C. Privon** & E. Treister? 


Theoretical models and numerical simulations have established a 
framework of galaxy evolution in which galaxies merge and create 
dual supermassive black holes (with separations of one to ten 
kiloparsecs), which eventually sink into the centre of the merger 
remnant, emit gravitational waves and coalesce. The merger also 
triggers star formation and supermassive black hole growth, and 
gas outflows regulate the stellar content!-?. Although this theoretical 
picture is supported by recent observations of starburst-driven and 
supermassive black hole-driven outflows*~, it remains unclear how 
these outflows interact with the interstellar medium. Furthermore, 
the relative contributions of star formation and black hole activity to 
galactic feedback remain unknown’ ~°. Here we report observations 
of dual outflows in the central region of the prototypical merger 
NGC 6240. We find a black-hole-driven outflow of [O 111] to the 
northeast and a starburst-driven outflow of Ha to the northwest. 
The orientations and positions of the outflows allow us to isolate 
them spatially and study their properties independently. We 
estimate mass outflow rates of 10 and 75 solar masses per year for 
the Ha bubble and the [O 111] cone, respectively. Their combined 
mass outflow is comparable to the star formation rate!®, suggesting 
that negative feedback on star formation is occurring. 

NGC 6240 is an ideal system in which to study the effect of winds on 
the evolution ofa galaxy. Its high star formation rate (SFR >100Mo yr’, 
as determined by ultraviolet and infrared luminosity measurements”; 
Mo, mass of the Sun) and the presence of a dual active galactic nucleus 
(AGN) with a separation of about 0.7 kpc (bolometric luminosities of 
8 x 10“ergs~' and 2.6 x 10“¢ergs~! for the southwestern and north- 
eastern nuclei, respectively!’ !*) ensure ample activity for driving 
substantial feedback. A nebula with bright optical emission lines is 
known to be associated with NGC 6240. At scales smaller than 10 kpc, 
Chandra observations have revealed that the central Ha nebula (the 
‘butterfly nebula’) is spatially coincident with the soft X-ray-emitting 
gas surrounding the dual AGN’? !?"*, Such good spatial correlation 
indicates that the hot and warm phases of the interstellar medium in the 
butterfly nebula are excited via the same mechanism (probably shocks 
caused by outflowing gas'*'*). In addition, Ha emission extends to 
about 90 kpc and shows multiple loops, bubbles and filaments!*"!®. 
Previous studies have suggested that the extended Ha nebula is primar- 
ily excited by shock heating induced by a starburst-driven superwind. 
However, the kinematics of the butterfly nebula has not been studied 
in detail because high-spatial-resolution observations are needed to 
separate the two nuclei and identify small-scale kinematic structures. 

In this work we use Hubble Space Telescope (HST) imaging and 
spectroscopic data from the ground-based long-slit Dual Imaging 
Spectrograph at the Apache Point Observatory (APO/DIS) and the 
integral-field Spectrograph for Integral Field Observations in the Near- 
Infrared at the Very Large Telescope (VLT/SINFONJ; see Methods) to 
determine the morphology and kinematics of the low-ionization (Bry 
and Ha) and high-ionization gas ([O 111] at wavelength \=5,007 A; 
hereafter, [O 111]), in the butterfly-shaped inner region of NGC 6240. 
The HST images reveal the detailed structure of the narrow-line 


region in NGC 6240 (as traced by the [O 111]-emitting gas, which is 
less affected by star formation than Ha or Bry!”"'8) and allow us to 
ascertain whether the contribution of the dual AGN in the formation 
of outflowing winds is substantial. 

In Fig. 1 we present a three-colour composite image of the central 
25” x 25” of NGC 6240, obtained with Wide Field Camera 3 (WFC3) 
of the HST. Green corresponds to the continuum (filter F621M, with 
a central wavelength of 6,200 A), red to Ha (filter F673N) and blue to 
[O 111] (FQ508N) emission. In the inset of Fig. 1, we summarize the 
relevant morphological structures. In all WFC3 images there are two 
emission peaks, which are located at the positions of the two AGNs, 
whereas most of the continuum emission is in the disk of the merger 
remnant. Therefore, the extended emission in the F621M image traces 
the stellar continuum. The prominent dark dust lane running along 
the northeast-southwest direction is also spatially coincident in the 
three WFC3 images. 

The F673N image reveals filaments and bubbles of Ha emission to 
both the east and west of the nuclei. The bubbles do not appear to be 
coincident with the stellar continuum, which suggests that they result 
from winds, rather than gas associated with tidal debris. Furthermore, 
the bubbles and filaments to the west of the nuclei are seen mostly in 
Ha (regions 2 and 4). This emission is probably due to shock ionization 
from stellar winds (see Methods). On the other side of the nuclei, to 
the east/southeast of the southwestern nucleus (region 3), knots and 
filaments are seen in both Ha and [O m1], consistent with a scenario 
in which both the dual AGN and star formation contribute to the ion- 
ization of the extraplanar gas. In addition to region 3, the FQ508N 
image also reveals diffuse [O 111] emission in some parts of the galactic 
disk and an extended extraplanar structure with conical geometry to 
the northeast of the nuclei (region 1), which is faint to non-existent 
in Ha. The [O m1] gas in region 1 is not spatially correlated with the 
stellar continuum (Fig. 1) or with the molecular gas (Extended Data 
Fig. 2), which indicates that this structure is not associated with tidal 
tails from the merger. These four observations, as well as the similarity 
between the morphology of the [O 111] emission (which extends to a 
distance of 3.7 kpc to the northeast with an opening angle Ay; + 50°; see 
Extended Data Fig. 1) with ionization cones seen in prototypical Seyfert 
galaxies!”'’, suggest that the gas in region 1 is mostly ionized by the 
AGN. This interpretation is supported by optical emission-line diag- 
nostics (see Methods). Most of the points in the [O m1] cone lie in the 
Seyfert or LINER (low-ionization nuclear-emission-line region), rather 
than in the starburst (H 11) region, on the Baldwin-Phillips—Terlevich 
(BPT) diagram!° (Extended Data Fig. 3), with 20% (3 out of 15) of the 
spatial elements located in the Seyfert region. In addition, the [O 1]/ 
H6 ratio is considerably enhanced in region 1, reaching a maximum of 
about 10 (the largest in the butterfly nebula), placing the [O 1] cone 
firmly in the Seyfert region!?~*!. This behaviour is not observed in any 
other part of the galaxy and suggests a substantial contribution from 
AGN photoionization. Because LINERs do not usually show ionization 
cones of highly ionized gas”, the [O m1] cone is probably produced 
by the southwestern nucleus, which is also the more powerful of the 
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Fig. 1 | Three-colour composite image of Ha (red), [O 111] (blue) and 
V-band continuum (green) emission in NGC 6240, obtained by the 
HST. The major structures identified in the central 25” x 25” of NGC 6240 
are labelled. The inset shows the morphological structures identified in 
the butterfly-shaped region of NGC 6240 using HST narrow-band filters. 
The northeastern nucleus shows a typical LINER spectrum and is about 
three times fainter than the southwestern nucleus, which exhibits the 


two AGNs in the system. However, we cannot rule out a contribution 
from the northeastern nucleus. The location of the [O 111] cone (next 
to the northeastern nucleus) and the fact that the apparent base of the 
cone encompasses both nuclei suggest a combined narrow-line region 
from the two AGNs. 

Figure 2 shows the SINFONI velocity map of ionized hydrogen (Br7) 
overlaid on the Ha HST image. The velocity maps of the stars and 
molecular hydrogen (H2) are also shown for comparison. While two 
rotational components are observed in the stellar kinematics, the H, 
velocity map shows one large perturbed rotating disk with a rotation 
axis that is not aligned with those of the two nuclei. The decoupled 
H) disk is probably produced by the tidal forces of the interaction and 
its sense of rotation follows the orbital history of the merger**”°. The 
rotational velocity of the H2 disk is about 220kms“’. Interestingly, the 
kinematics of the low-ionization gas is considerably different from both 
that of stars and that of H>. Redshifted velocities of 360 kms~! and 
broad emission lines (velocity dispersion o = 450kms~) are observed 
in the northeastern nucleus at the base of the Ha bubble (Extended 
Data Fig. 4), indicating an outflow of ionized hydrogen (see Methods). 

Position-velocity diagrams of the [O 111] emission in region 1 reveal 
the typical signatures of outflows (Fig. 3): (i) high-velocity (up to 
350kms~') components that cannot be explained by the same gravi- 
tational potential that produces H) velocities of about 220kms~! in the 
galaxy disk (Fig. 2), (11) broad components of [O m1] (0  1,070kms~') 
and (111) signatures of radial acceleration and deceleration**”°. These 
features support the hypothesis of a non-gravitational force accelerating 
the gas from about 0kms™' at the centre of the galaxy (between the 
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characteristics of a heavily obscured Seyfert 2 galaxy'!'”. The ionized gas 
in regions 1-4 is extraplanar. The [O 111] cone extends to about 4 kpc to the 
northeast (which is faint in Ha), which indicates an AGN-driven outflow, 
whereas the Ha bubble to the northwest is indicative of a starburst-driven 
outflow. All physical units in this paper are based on a concordance, flat 
ACDM cosmology with a Hubble constant of 70kms~! Mpc”. At the 
redshift of NGC 6240 (z=0.0245), 1” corresponds to about 0.5 kpc. 


two nuclei; see Extended Data Fig. 1) to about 350 km s ! ata dis- 
tance r= 1.8 kpc and subsequently decelerating it to about 190kms~! 
at r=3.7 kpc (Fig. 3). 

The morphology, kinematics, timescale and energetics of the [O m1] 
cone are consistent with energy injection from the AGN (see Methods). 
In particular, the kinetic power of the outflow is about 2.9 times larger 
than the estimated injection of energy from the nuclear starburst 
(assuming SFR = 100 Mo yr~'), requiring a substantial contribution 
from the AGN. On the other hand, the timescale of the Ha bubble 
(7.4 Myr) and its energetics are consistent with energy injection from 
a recent episode of star formation that started less than 9 Myr ago. This 
timescale is inconsistent with the typical AGN flickering cycles””-*? but 
agrees with the age of the nuclear starburst in NGC 6240'4>0, 

The AGN-driven outflow carries about 7.5 times more mass 
(Magn 75M yr’) and is about 15 times more powerful (higher 
kinetic luminosity, E,gy, 2 x 10“* ergs’) than the outflow in the Ha 
bubble (Myubbie® 10M yrs Epuppie® 1-3 X 10 ergs’). We note that 
Myubbie does not correspond to the total outflow rate due to star forma- 
tion (M,,) in the nuclear region; regions 3 and 4 also need to be 
included. Assuming the same properties of the Ha bubble (geometry, 
kinematics and mass) for regions 3 and 4 (Fig. 1; see also refs '4 and '), 
M,s would be about 30 Mz yr. We use the ratio of the mass outflow 
rate to the SFR to evaluate the influence of negative feedback on the 
newly formed galaxy disk®. A value smaller than 1 indicates that the 
outflow does not carry enough mass to affect the stellar production 
considerably. If this ratio is equal to or greater than 1, negative feedback 
on star formation is occurring. In NGC 6240 the combined effect of 
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Fig. 2 | VLT/SINFONI maps of NGC 6240. a, Stellar velocity. b, H2 
velocity map. c, Velocity map of Bry overlaid on the HST image of Ha. In 
all panels, the contours delineate the K-band continuum emission and are 
spaced at 10% of the peak flux. Although two rotational components are 
observed in the stellar kinematics, the Hz kinematics shows one perturbed 
rotational component with a kinematic major axis oriented at a position 


-250.0 


Macy and M,; is comparable to the SFR!°. Therefore, we are witnessing 
the crucial phase in the evolution of mergers of gas-rich galaxies in 
which suppression of star formation is starting to occur. It is important 
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Fig. 3 | Kinematics of [O 111]. a, b, Segments of the two-dimensional 
long-slit spectra of NGC 6240, centred at the rest wavelength of [O m1]. 
The colour scale represents flux density normalized to the peak. Cool 
colours (green and blue) correspond to background emission (<10% of 
the peak emission). Warm colours (yellow to red) correspond to sizeable 
flux density values (>10% of the peak of emission). c, d, Position-velocity 
diagrams of [O 111] and H2 emission, where v is the velocity and a is the 
velocity dispersion. The galaxy was observed at two position angles, 22° 
and 56° (see also Extended Data Fig. 1). Positive values of angular distance 
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angle of 22°. The Bry kinematics of the northeastern nucleus is dominated 
by non-circular motions. Redshifted velocities of 360 km s~! are observed 
at the base of the Ha bubble. In all maps, north is up and east is to the left. 
RA, right ascension; Dec., declination. The colour bar indicates line-of- 
sight velocity (Vzos). 


to note that the starburst-driven outflow alone underestimates the 
effect of feedback in the galaxy (a similar conclusion is reached for the 
AGN-driven outflow). Only the combined mass outflow rate can limit 
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(vertical axis in a and b and horizontal axis in c and d) correspond to the 
direction north from the centre of the galaxy, at the marked position angle. 
The number of spatial elements extracted from our long-slit observations 
(a, b) is 27 at PA; = 22° (c) and 34 at PA, = 56° (d). There are 15 spatial 
elements inside the [O 111] cone (between 0” <r<7" in d). We extracted 
the velocity and dispersion values for H; at 7 different spatial positions 
along imaginary APO/DIS long slits oriented at 22° and 56° in the 
SINFONI data (Fig. 2). 
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the star formation activity and the growth of the newly formed galaxy 
after the merger event. 
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METHODS 
HST imaging. NGC 6240 was observed with the WFC3 on 2 August 2012 
(programme GO-12552; principal investigator, L. Kewley). The HST/WFC3 data 
provide high-resolution (0.0396” per pixel) optical imaging in five narrow-band 
and two medium-band filters (WFC3-UVIS channel). In this work, we selected 
the filters FQ508N and F673N as tracers of the high-ionization ([O 11]) and low- 
ionization (Ha) gas, respectively. At the redshift of NGC 6240 (z= 0.0245), these 
two filters entirely cover the [O 11] and Ha emission. Blue (F467M) and red 
(F621M) continuum images were also used to trace the emission of the stars in 
the system. We used continuum-subtracted [O m1] and Ha images for the analysis. 
To obtain an image of the ionized gas emission ([O 11] and Ha), we aligned the 
off-band image with the on-band one, scaled it to fit the on-band image at radii 
where the ionized gas flux is negligible, and subtracted it from the on-band image. 
Near-infrared adaptive-optics-assisted integral-field spectroscopy. The integral- 
field data of NGC 6240 used in this work are VLT/SINFONI observations?!” 
obtained on the night of 20 August 2007 (programme 079.B-0576). Details of the 
observations and data reduction have been described in a previous publication*?. 
The final datacube has a spatial resolution of 0.097” x 0.162” full-width at half- 
maximum (using a pixel scale of 0.05” per pixel and a field of view of 3.6” x 4.0”) 
and a spectral resolution of about 90kms~! full-width at half-maximum 
in the K-band. We derived the two-dimensional properties (flux and velocity maps) 
of the gas and the stars using the IDL code LINEFIT*, which estimates the uncer- 
tainties in the Gaussian fits using Monte Carlo techniques. This method fits the 
emission lines (absorption features) by convolving a Gaussian with a spectrally 
unresolved template profile (a sky line for emission lines and a template stellar 
spectrum for stellar absorption features) to the continuum-subtracted spectral 
profile at each spatial pixel in the datacube. The velocities are measured relative 
to the systemic redshift of the galaxy, taking into account in the stellar kinematics 
the 50kms! redshift of the northeastern nucleus with respect to the southwestern 
nucleus”””. Several realizations (usually 100) of the data are generated by adding 
random noise to the flux at each pixel; these are fitted using the same procedure 
as above. This method allowed us to obtain uncertainties for the kinematic maps 
in the range 30-40 kms~!. We note that the near-infrared spectrum of NGC 6240 
does not show any strong high-ionization lines from the narrow-line region (the 
coronal lines [Si vr] and [Ca vit] are not present in NGC 6240”), and therefore a 
new optical spectrum was acquired. 
Optical long-slit spectroscopy. The long-slit spectroscopic observations of NGC 
6240 were obtained on 30 June 2016 using the DIS with a 1.5” x 6’ slit at the APO. 
We used a grating with 1,200 lines per millimetre to obtain a spatial resolution of 
0.62 A per pixel. The spatial scales were 0.4” per pixel and 0.42” per pixel in the 
red and blue channels, respectively. We observed with two slit positions, for twenty 
minutes at each position. Slit position 1 (PA hereafter) was oriented at 22° (the 
position angle is measured counter-clockwise, from north, 0°, to east, 90°), whereas 
slit position 2 (PA, hereafter) was oriented at 56° (see Extended Data Fig. 1). The 
emission lines were modelled as Gaussians. For each row in the spatial direc- 
tion, we fitted a single Gaussian combined with a straight line with a given slope 
(representing the continuum emission) to each emission line. The uncertainties 
were estimated using Monte Carlo techniques. The method involves adding noise 
to the galaxy spectra and refitting the result (about 500 times) to empirically 
determine the standard deviation of each fitted parameter. Using this method we 
obtained uncertainties of 70-160kms for the velocity and dispersion measure- 
ments and flux errors of up to 25%. 
Emission-line diagnostics. In Extended Data Fig. 3 we show the BPT”” emission- 
line diagnostic diagrams for all the spatial positions along the two slits where 
the relevant emission lines—HB, [O m1], Ha and [N 11] at \=6,584 A (hereafter, 
(N 11])—have a signal-to-noise ratio greater than 3. To construct the BPT diagrams 
for each position angle, we measure emission-line fluxes at all spatial positions of 
the galaxy (for HB, [O 111], Ha and [N 11]). We first determine the spatial centre of 
the galaxy from the galaxy continuum (Fig. 3) and then fit a single Gaussian for HB 
and [O 11]. We fit three Gaussians to the Ha-[N 1] complex, where we require the 
velocity dispersions of the [N 11] lines to be identical and their flux ratio to be 1:3. 
Most of the emission in the galaxy disk (PA; = 22°) is consistent with 
H n/LINER excitation. Two data points are located on the border between the 
star-forming and the Seyfert regions of the diagram, but these could be artefacts 
caused by a low signal-to-noise ratio (weak [O 111] and Hf emission is observed in 
the north part of the galaxy disk; Figs. 1 and 3). Along the direction of PA; = 56°, 
the situation is different. At distances between —6” and —1” from the nucleus 
(distances are negative to the south), the emission is located in the star-forming part 
of the BPT diagram. Between —1” and 1” (the centre of the galaxy), the [N 1]/Ha 
ratio increases from about 0.3 to about 5, shifting data points towards the LINER 
region of the diagram. Finally, inside the [O 11] cone, at distances between 1” and 
6”, [O 111]/HB increases from about 2 to about 10, shifting data points towards 
the Seyfert region of the diagram. However, because the [N 11]/Ha ratios are also 
high (> 2), some points remain in the LINER region. High [N 11]/Ha values 
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(> 1.5) usually correspond to LINER-like excitation from shocks*4~**, Therefore, 
the region occupied by the [O 111] cone in the BPT diagram suggests the presence 
of strong shocks and AGN photoionization. 

From our SINFONI data, we also obtained a map of the H2/Bry ratio (Extended 
Data Fig. 5). This map is usually used as a tracer of shocks in the near-infrared. If 
Hj is excited by ultraviolet photons from stars, this ratio should be small because 
the photons from those stars should also produce substantial Bry emission 
(star-forming regions have H2/Bry ratios*’-*? < 0.6). A high H2/Bry value (>1) 
would indicate shocks rather than star formation®™“°, As can be seen in Extended 
Data Fig. 5, our data show very high H2/Br, ratios (3-48), with the maximum 
of 48 located between the two nuclei. Therefore, the bright Hz emission in the 
central region of NGC 6240 is produced by shocks. The large H2/Bry ratio of 48 
(the largest value in the local Universe) is probably produced" by the collision of 
the interstellar media associated with the two progenitor galaxies. In addition, the 
combination of moderately high H2/Bry ratios (1-15) with high velocity disper- 
sion values (o > 250kms7') is usually associated with outflows***°*!. These two 
characteristics are observed at the inner edge (or base) of the Ha bubble (Extended 
Data Figs 4 and 5), suggesting the presence of an outflowing wind in this region. 

Our results confirm previous studies of the optical and near-infrared emission- 
line ratios in NGC 6240, which suggest that the emission in the central 
3.0” x 3.0” region of the galaxy is dominated by shocks, showing a typical shock- 
excited LINER spectrum. The near-infrared data imply the presence of two types 
of shocks: (i) strong shocks, with high H2/Bry ratios (higher than 15), between the 
nuclei, caused by the collision of the interstellar media of the merging galaxies and 
(ii) shocks with slightly lower H2/Bry ratios (3-15) and higher velocity dispersions 
(up to about 450kms~'), produced by outflowing winds. The inner edge of the 
Ha bubble is consistent with the latter type of shocks. Our APO/DIS observations 
provide information on the excitation mechanisms of the ionized gas in the [O 111] 
cone. Our BPT diagrams suggest the presence of shocks and AGN photoionization 
in this region. Finally, our long-slit data indicate that the nebular emission in region 
4 is dominated by star formation. 

Evidence of outflows in the Ha bubble. Several pieces of evidence suggest that the 
kinematics of the Ha bubble is dominated by outflows. First, the ionized gas (Br7y) 
in the northeastern nucleus exhibits line-of-sight velocities of 360 km s-}, which 
are too high to be explained by the same gravitational potential that is producing 
rotational star velocities of 200kms~! in this nucleus (Fig. 2). Furthermore, the 
velocity map of Bry is very different to that of the stars. The kinematic major axis 
of the stars has a position angle of about 37°, which is consistent with the photo- 
metric major axis of this nucleus (obtained from adaptive-optics images**). The 
kinematic major axis of Bry extends in the east-west direction with a particularly 
fast component to the northwest (360 km s~'), which is spatially coincident with the 
Ha bubble seen in the HST images. A similar result is obtained when comparing 
the Bry velocity map with that of Hj. The molecular gas disk has a rotation axis 
that is not aligned with that of either nucleus™*”°. The H) disk has a position angle 
of 22° and a redshifted velocity of 220 +33 kms~! in the northeastern nucleus. 
The velocity map of Bry shows both redshifted and blueshifted velocities in this 
nucleus. In addition, the maximum Bry velocity of 360kms“! is inconsistent with 
the maximum rotational velocity of the molecular gas in the disk of the advanced 
merger (about 220kms~'). Finally, the gas at the base of the Ha bubble has a 
very high velocity dispersion (450 + 67 kms), which can be explained only by 
outflows at these scales**>“9, All these results support strongly the premise of a 
non-gravitational force that is accelerating the gas in the northeastern nucleus to 
a maximum line-of-sight velocity of about 360kms~! at r= 3.3” (1.6 kpc) with 
a maximum velocity dispersion of about 450kms_'. These results are broadly 
consistent with those of a previous study’, which found a maximum line-of-sight 
velocity of about 400 kms~’ for the region covered by the Ha bubble in seeing- 
limited long-slit observations of NGC 6240. 

Evidence for outflows in the [O 111] cone. Two structural features suggest strongly 
the presence of outflows in the [O 111] cone: (i) the location of the [O 111] cone is 
outside the plane of rotation of the disk of the merger, in a region that is not asso- 
ciated with tidal structures from the galaxy merger (see Extended Data Fig. 2), 
and (ii) its morphology is typical of outflows seen in prototypical starburst and 
Seyfert galaxies*®*4, Conical morphologies are not expected for inflows, which 
are usually radial streamers of gas‘*“°, These two characteristics rule out rotation 
or inflows as possible kinematic components of the [O 111] emission in region 1. 

The kinematics of the [O 111] cone indicates the presence of outflows. Figure 3 
shows the two-dimensional APO/DIS spectra of NGC 6240 and the kinematics 
(position-velocity diagrams) of [O 111], extracted at the two position angles (PA; 
and PA,) indicated in Extended Data Fig. 1. For comparison, we also extracted the 
kinematics of H2 along the directions of PA; and PA», matching the width of the 
optical slits. At both position angles, the spectra exhibit a broad [O m1] component 
(o=1,220+ 140kms~) in the central 1.5”, with a line-of-sight velocity consist- 
ent with the systemic velocity of the galaxy. These extremely broad lines suggest 
the existence of an outflow that originates from the central 1.5” of the galaxy 
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(the width of the long slit of the DIS). In addition, one clear trend emerges: the gas 
is more kinematically disturbed along the direction of the morphologically inferred 
outflow (PA; = 56°) than along the disk of the merger (PA; = 22°). At PA, = 22°, 
the [O 111] emission is blueshifted by about 180kms"! in the south, redshifted by 
about 100kms~! in the north, and the emission lines are narrow (a < 250kms7!), 
consistent with the curves of H>. 

By contrast, at PA, = 56°, the redshifted broad emission lines to the north pro- 
vide support for an outflow-dominated kinematic component. As can be seen in 
Fig. 3, the [O 111] velocity curve deviates considerably from that of H; at distances 
r> 1". The Hp velocity reaches a maximum of 140kms~! at r= 2”. At this distance, 
the [O m1] velocity is about 250kms~|, and it continues to increase with distance, 
reaching a maximum velocity of Vmax=350 + 30kms! at r=3.6”. This velocity 
is too high to be explained by the gravitational potential of the H2 disk. The 
maximum dispersion of [O 111] is 1,070+110kms~! at r=2.1”. We adopted this 
value as the representative velocity dispersion of the nebula because the velocity 
1,220kms~! at r= 0” might be affected by other random motions caused by the 
merger process (see Extended Data Fig. 5). The outflow component then begins 
to decelerate outside this maximum-velocity region, reaching about 190kms! at 
r=7.4", which is an observational signature of an outflow encountering drag forces 
from the interstellar medium*”°. In the south region, along the direction of PA, the 
[O m1] emission is faint and narrow, with line-of-sight velocities consistent with the 
rotation of the disk of the advanced merger (Fig. 3). Finally, the broad kinematic 
components in combination with the high [N 11]/Ha ratios (characteristic of shock 
ionization; see Extended Data Fig. 3), provide strong evidence for the existence of 
outflowing gas in the [O 11] cone***, 

Estimation of mass outflow rates. The amount of feedback, in terms of outflow- 
ing mass entrained in the [O 111] cone and Ha bubble, can be estimated using the 
morphological parameters derived from the HST images and the velocities meas- 
ured in our APO/DIS and VLT/SINFONI data. For the [O 111] cone, we estimate 
the mass outflow rate (M_one) using a method described in an earlier publication? 
and by assuming a gas density of np =50cm~? and a filling factor of f=0.01, which 
are typical of the narrow-line region at r = 1.5 kpc!*!>*”, The [O m1] cone has an 
opening angle of 50 + 3° (Extended Data Fig. 1), and the projected distance at 
which the outflow reaches Vmax =350kms~! is r,= 1.8 kpc. At r>r; the decelera- 
tion phase starts (see Fig. 3d). We have derived the characteristic outflow speed as 


Vout = Ve ax + Onean /sini, where iis the inclination and Omean = 505 + 120kms"! 
is the average velocity dispersion of the gas inside the [O 111] cone (Fig. 3). This 
term takes into account the spread of velocities along the line of sight and addi- 
tional turbulence that may be substantial. Although our geometric model of the 
[O 111] cone does not constrain i, it excludes values smaller than 25° (which would 
imply that the face of the cone that is closer to us is blueshifted) and greater than 
65° (a nearly face-on view to the cone). We assume that sini ~ cosi ~ 0.71 to 
account for the unknown inclination of the outflowing gas (this correction is also 
applied to the distance at which the outflow reaches its maximum velocity r;,). The 
resulting mass outflow rate is M.,,.= 75M, yr _|, with an uncertainty of a factor 
of three. We were able to mitigate the uncertainties in the geometrical parameters 
and kinematics of the [O 1] cone thanks to the high-resolution HST images and 
our detailed curves of line-of-sight velocity and velocity dispersion as a function 
of position. The uncertainty of a factor of three in M,,,. comes from the assumed 
value of density, which for NGC 6240'° and other galaxies with high infrared 
luminosities is estimated to be in the range 20-150 cm~3, with a typical value of 
about 50cm ~* at r = 2 kpc (in other words, logn, = 1.7 + 0.47. We point out that 
the obtained value of M.,,. is probably a conservative estimate for the mass outflow 
rate because we may have underestimated the outflow covering factor (although 
we considered only the region inside the conical structure of [O m1] emission, the 
outflow might be covering a larger volume) and the maximum outflow velocity 
(up to about 1,070kms"! for the high-dispersion [O 11] clouds). 

For the Ha bubble, we calculated the outflow rate?” as Myubble= Mio Yout/1 
because the mass of ionized hydrogen is known. A mass of 1.4 x 10°Mz has been 
estimated! for the butterfly-shaped nebula, assuming a spherically symmetric 
structure. The Ha bubble covers approximately one quadrant of the butterfly 
nebula (Fig. 1). Therefore, the mass of ionized hydrogen in this region is about 
3.5 x 10’Mo. The maximum velocity of the gas is 360 kms"! at the inner edge of 
the bubble (Fig. 2) and Omean = 260 + 40kms~! (Extended Data Fig. 4). The Ha 
bubble appears to be perpendicular to the galaxy disk and the northeastern 
nucleus, which has an inclination?>*” of about 45°. Therefore, we again adopt 
sini © cosi ~ 0.71 as a de-projection factor. Assuming the bubble is expanding at 
a constant velocity up to a radius of 1.6 kpc, then Myupble= 10M yr. The largest 
uncertainty in the calculation of Myyppje comes from the mass of ionized gas, which 
has been estimated!‘ as 20%. However, we are probably underestimating the mass 
of Ha in the Ha bubble, which can be up to three times larger (taking into account 
all the hydrogen gas that is being ionized by star formation in regions 3 and 4). 
Driving mechanism of the outflows. Here we compare the morphologies, veloci- 
ties, timescales and energetics of the [O 11] cone and the Ha bubble to identify the 


primary driver of the outflow in each region. We calculate the dynamical time of 
the outflows as tayn = D/Vout, where D is the size of the [O 11] cone or Ha bubble, 
and obtain 7.4 + 1.4 Myr for the Ha bubble and 3.9 + 1.2 Myr for the [O m1] cone. 
The timescale of the Ha bubble is inconsistent with the typical timescale of the 
active phase of an AGN (the AGN can flicker on and off, showing a variability of 
1-3 orders of magnitude, with a timescale of 0.1 Myr to a few million years owing to 
stochastic accretion at small scales””-”*), but agrees with the age of the most recent 
starburst in NGC 6240 (6-9 Myr)!*?5°, By contrast, the timescale of the [O 111] 
cone is similar to those of typical AGN flickering cycles”, suggesting the presence 
of an AGN-driven outflow in region 1 of the butterfly nebula. 

Next, we estimate the amount of energy injection required to power the outflows 
(kinetic power and luminosity). We use two methods”: the first method® estimates 
the kinetic power of the outflow as E = Mv,.,,/2. The second method treats the 
outflows as analogous to supernova remnants, but with continuous energy injec- 
tion, and estimates the energy injection rate required to expand the outflows into 
a low-density medium. Using the first method we obtain kinetic powers of 
1.2 x 10” ergs”! for the Ha bubble and 1.9 x 10 ergs“! for the [O 111] cone. As 
mentioned earlier, these are conservative values (probably lower limits) for the 
kinetic power of the outflows because we are probably underestimating the 
mass outflow rates. For the second method, we used equation (2) in ref. *? with an 
ambient density of a uniform low-density medium 1p =0.5cm~? and a covering 
factor of 1 (these values probably represent upper limits for these parameters). We 
found an energy injection rate of 1.5 x 10“ergs-! and 2 x 10“ ergs! for the Ha 
bubble and the [O 111] cone, respectively. We adopted a fiducial range between 
12x 10" ergs! and 1.5 x 10“ergs ! for Ey yppje and between 2 x 10“ ergs‘ and 
2x 10" ergs”! for E, gy, using single fiducial values (the average of the lower and 
upper limits of E in a logarithmic scale) of 1.3 x 10 ergs! and 2 x 10“ergs~! 
for Eyjubbie and E,gn; respectively. The results of the two approaches indicate that 
the outflow in the [O m1] cone is about 15 times more powerful than the outflow 
in the Ha bubble, which reflects the fact that the former is faster and slightly more 
extended than the latter. 

We can estimate the amount of mechanical energy returned from the nuclear 
starburst? as Exnech =7 X 10"! x [SFR (Mo yr_')] erg s-'. Assuming an SFR of 
100 Mz yr~! in the central region of the galaxy, the total injection of energy from 
the stars is 7 x 10 ergs’. Thus, star formation is consistent with powering 
the outflow in the Ha bubble for the standard value of E\yuppie (1-3 X 10 ergs” '). 
In addition, energy injection from the stars could power the outflow in the 
[O m1] cone at the lower limit of the energy range. However, we consider this 
unlikely, because this energy injection is below the fiducial value of kinetic power 
required to drive the outflow in the [O 11] cone, 2 x 10*4 ergs” ! The bolometric 
luminosity of the dual AGN estimated”? from NuSTAR hard-X-ray data is 
1.173? x 10” ergs” ', which is consistent with the value obtained” by fitting the 
spectral energy distribution (about 2 x 10 ergs~'). Our upper limit on the kinetic 
power of the [O 111] cone is consistent with the bolometric luminosity of the dual 
AGN. We therefore conclude that the dual AGN is energetically capable of pow- 
ering the outflow in the [O 111] cone without the help of the starburst and that the 
mechanical energy injection rate from star formation is not powerful enough to 
accelerate the gas in this region. 

In general, it is difficult to identify the driving mechanism of outflowing bub- 
bles. In the case of the Ha bubble, four pieces of evidence suggest that the outflow 
is driven by star formation. First, the nuclear starburst is energetically capable of 
driving the outflow without the need to invoke energy from an AGN. Second, the 
dynamical time of the outflow (about 7.4 Myr) is consistent with the age of the 
nuclear starburst in NGC 6240 (about 6-9 Myr!*?>°). Third, from a morpho- 
logical point of view, a wind perpendicular to a nuclear disk is consistent with the 
structures of starburst-driven winds, in contrast to AGN-driven outflows, which 
have random orientations with respect to the galaxy disk*>. In NGC 6240, the 
position angle of the major axis of the Ha bubble (about 110°) is almost perpen- 
dicular to the disk of the advanced merger (22°). On the other hand, the [O m1] 
cone has a position angle of 56°, randomly oriented with respect to the galaxy disk. 
Finally, AGN-driven outflows usually have higher velocities than starburst-driven 
outflows**®. The [O 111] cone exhibits gas clouds with velocity dispersion values of 
about 1,070kms~', whereas the maximum dispersion of the Bry emission is about 
450kms~! (see also ref. !°). 

Code availability. The SINFONI data used in this study were reduced with the 
public pipeline available at https://www.eso.org/sci/software/pipelines/. LINEFIT 
and the routines used for reducing and analysing the APO/DIS long-slit data are 
available from the corresponding author upon request. 

Data availability. The data plotted in the figures and that support other find- 
ings of this study are available from the corresponding author upon reasonable 
request. The SINFONI data used in this paper (programme 079.B-0576) can 
be obtained from the ESO Science Archive Facility (http://archive.eso.org/eso/ 
eso_archive_main.html). The HST images (GO-12552) are available from MAST 
(https://archive.stsci.edu/hst/). 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Contour image of [O 111] emission in NGC 6240. 
The blue curves show linear contours for the HST/F502N observations. 
The contours are set at 7.5%, 15%, 30%, 45%, 60%, 75% and 90% of the 
peak of emission. The extended [O 11] emission is traced by the contour 
representing 7.5% of the peak of emission. The other contours (15-90% 
of the peak of emission) are located mostly around the two nuclei. A 
geometric model of the [O 11] cone is shown in light blue. The model was 
created using the software Shape*®. We constrained the model (size and 
opening angle) to follow the outer contours (7.5% of the peak of emission) 
of the wedge-shaped structure in region 1. Interestingly, a regular cone 

(a cone with a sharp apex) does not provide a good fit to the wedge-shaped 


structure. The best fit is obtained for a truncated cone. If we had used 

a regular cone, the apex would be located exactly at the position of the 
southwestern nucleus. This is consistent with our interpretation that 

the [O 111] cone is probably produced by the two AGNs, with a larger 
contribution from the southwestern nucleus. For the [O 111] cone, we 
obtained a size of 3.7 + 0.2 kpc and an opening angle of 50.2 + 3.1°. The 
red-shaded rectangles indicate the spatial coverage of the long slits of the 
DIS. PA; = 22° is oriented along the major axis of the galaxy disk, and 
PA, = 56° covers the region where the [O 111] cone is observed (region 1). 
Both slits were centred between the nuclei. The dashed rectangle 
represents the SINFONI field of view. North is up and east is to the left. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Comparison of the morphologies of [O 111] and structures are located in regions that are not greatly influenced by the 

H. An image of H, emission obtained with the near-infrared camera 2 merger process. By contrast, the majority of perturbations caused by the 
(NIRC2)” of the Keck adaptive optics system is superimposed on the merger activity are seen in the central region between the nuclei, and as 

[O m1] contours from Extended Data Fig. 1. Black represents fluxes<0.011 gas streamers in the regions east and southwest of the SW nucleus (regions 
of the peak of emission. The absence of molecular gas at the locations 3 and 4 in our analysis; see also Fig. 2b). 


of the [O 111] cone and the Ha bubble clearly indicates that these two 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Optical emission-line diagnostic diagrams. The 
galaxy was observed at two position angles, PA; = 22° and PA, = 56° (see 
Extended Data Fig. 1). The positive values of angular distance (green to 
red in the colour bar) correspond to the direction north of the centre of 
the galaxy, at that position angle. Negative angular distance values (green 
to blue in the colour bar) correspond to the direction south of the centre 
of the galaxy, at that position angle. The BPT diagram is usually divided 
into three regions: AGN (or Seyfert), LINER (or LIER, low-ionization 
emission-line region; see also ref. *°) and H 11 (or starburst region). In both 
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panels, we plot the extreme starburst diagnostic line! (curved dashed line) 
and the LIER/LINER diagnostic line”? (straight dashed line). H8 emission 
was detected with a signal-to-noise ratio higher than 3 in 16 spatial 
elements at PA; = 22° (from r= —6” to r= 2”) and in 26 spatial elements at 
PA, = 56° (from r= —5” to r= 6"). There are 15 spatial elements inside the 
[O 111] cone (Fig. 3). The error bars correspond to the uncertainties of the 
flux ratios (one standard deviation) and were calculated via standard error 
propagation for the flux of each emission line. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Map of Br-y velocity dispersion. The contours is less than 5% of the peak of emission and thus were masked out. North 
delineate the Bry flux distribution and are set at 15%, 30%, 45%, 60%, 75% is up and east is to the left. The colour bar indicates the range of velocity 
and 90% of the peak of emission. The dashed rectangle delimits the base of | dispersion values observed in units of kilometres per second. 

the Ha bubble. Regions in white correspond to pixels where the Bry flux 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Map of H2/Bry flux ratio. The contours delineate bubble. Regions in white correspond to pixels where the Bry flux is less 
the Bry flux distribution and are set at 15%, 30%, 45%, 60%, 75% and 90% than 5% of the peak of emission and thus were masked out. North is up 
of the peak of emission. The dashed rectangle delimits the base of the Ha and east is to the left. The colour bar indicates the range of ratios observed. 
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Electronic and photonic technologies have transformed our 
lives—from computing and mobile devices, to information 
technology and the internet. Our future demands in these fields 
require innovation in each technology separately, but also depend 
on our ability to harness their complementary physics through 
integrated solutions!. This goal is hindered by the fact that most 
silicon nanotechnologies—which enable our processors, computer 
memory, communications chips and image sensors—rely on bulk 
silicon substrates, a cost-effective solution with an abundant 
supply chain, but with substantial limitations for the integration of 
photonic functions. Here we introduce photonics into bulk silicon 
complementary metal-oxide-semiconductor (CMOS) chips using 
a layer of polycrystalline silicon deposited on silicon oxide (glass) 
islands fabricated alongside transistors. We use this single deposited 
layer to realize optical waveguides and resonators, high-speed 
optical modulators and sensitive avalanche photodetectors. We 
integrated this photonic platform with a 65-nanometre-transistor 
bulk CMOS process technology inside a 300-millimetre-diameter- 
wafer microelectronics foundry. We then implemented integrated 
high-speed optical transceivers in this platform that operate at 
ten gigabits per second, composed of millions of transistors, and 
arrayed on a single optical bus for wavelength division multiplexing, 
to address the demand for high-bandwidth optical interconnects 
in data centres and high-performance computing**. By decoupling 
the formation of photonic devices from that of transistors, this 
integration approach can achieve many of the goals of multi-chip 
solutions®, but with the performance, complexity and scalability 
of ‘systems on a chip’>*®. As transistors smaller than ten 
nanometres across become commercially available’, and as new 
nanotechnologies emerge!”!!, this approach could provide a way 
to integrate photonics with state-of-the-art nanoelectronics. 

Sustained innovations in electronics, predominantly in CMOS, have 
transformed computing, communications, sensing and imaging. More 
recently, silicon photonics has been leveraging the CMOS infrastruc- 
ture to address the growing demands for optical communications for 
internet and data centre networks**’. This convergence of photonics 
with CMOS promises to transform electronic—photonic technologies, 
enabling processor and memory chips with high-bandwidth optical 
input/output!4, communications chips with high-fidelity optical sig- 
nal processing”, and highly parallel optical biochemical sensors for 
blood analysis'? and gene sequencing"’. To make these a reality, pho- 
tonic devices need to be integrated with a variety of nanoelectronic 
functions (digital, analogue, memory, storage and so on) on a single 
silicon die (chip). 

Monolithic (that is on a single chip) integration of photonic devices 
in close proximity to electronic circuits is crucial for two main reasons: 
it allows us to achieve the required levels of performance, scalability 


and complexity simultaneously for electronic-photonic systems; and 
substantially accelerates system-level innovation by enabling a cohesive 
design environment and device ecosystem to realize entire ‘systems on 
a chip. In fact, the accelerated progress in recent years in electronics is 
a direct result of such a system-on-a-chip approach and the addition 
of new functions and components to CMOS to create new monolithic 
device platforms, such as wireless communications and radar imaging 
chips (through the addition of inductors and transmission lines'®) and 
image sensors (through silicon photodiodes"’). 

The greatest challenge towards the integration of photonic circuits 
into CMOS has been the lack of a semiconductor material with suitable 
optical properties for realizing active and passive photonic functions in 
bulk CMOS, which is the dominant manufacturing platform for micro- 
electronic chips (every Intel, Apple and Nvidia CPU/GPU, all computer 
memory and flash storage, and so on). As a result, all efforts so far to 
integrate photonics into CMOS have been limited to silicon-on-in- 
sulator (SOI) substrates'*°. These processes are cost-prohibitive for 
many applications (for example, computer memory) and have a limited 
supply chain for high volume markets. The same photonic integration 
challenge also exists for the leading CMOS technologies below 28-nm 
transistor nodes—fin field effect transistor (FinFET) and thin-body 
fully depleted SOI!” (TBFD-SOI)—where the crystalline silicon layers 
are too thin (less than 20 nm) to support photonic structures with suf- 
ficient optical confinement. To address these integration challenges, we 
have developed a photonic platform using an optimized polycrystal- 
line silicon (polysilicon) film that could be deposited on silicon oxide 
islands that are ubiquitous in CMOS (used to isolate transistors) even in 
the most recent technologies using FinFET and TBFD-SOI"’ (Fig. 1a). 

Deposited electronic and photonic devices on glass have already 
affected many fields: thin-film transistors have enabled today’s display 
technologies, and photonic platforms with thin-film components on 
glass have been commercially deployed in optical communications sys- 
tems'®. However, deposited photonic components have been restricted 
to passive functions (for example, filters and delay lines) lacking light 
detection and modulation. A variety of materials, including amor- 
phous and polycrystalline silicon!?*!, polymer-based devices” and 
chalcogenides”’, have been deposited on glass in the attempt to realize 
active photonic components. Nevertheless, the integration of a fully 
functional photonic platform (that is, passive functions, optical mod- 
ulators and detectors) and its integration with CMOS nanoelectron- 
ics is yet to be demonstrated. In this work, we have integrated a fully 
functional polysilicon photonic platform with a 65-nm bulk CMOS 
process through the addition of a few extra processing steps without 
affecting the transistors’ native performance, and demonstrated large- 
scale monolithic electronic—photonic systems. 

Figure 1a shows transistor structures in today’s three dominant 
deeply scaled CMOS processes. The silicon oxide shallow trench 
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Fig. 1 | Photonic integration with nanoscale transistors. a, Illustration 
of three major deeply scaled CMOS processes: planar bulk CMOS, 
FinFET bulk CMOS, and fully depleted SOI CMOS. b, Integration of 

a photonics process module into planar bulk CMOS with photonic devices 
implemented in an optimized polysilicon film (220 nm) deposited on a 
photonic trench filled with silicon oxide (about 1.5 1m). The numbers 
indicate major fabrication steps in the order appearing in the process: 

(1) and (2), transistor and photonic isolation fabrication; (3) transistor 
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frontend fabrication up to source/drain implant, including gate definition; 
(4) deposition, annealing and polishing of photonic polysilicon film; 

(5) polysilicon full and partial etching for forming strip and ridge photonic 
structures; (6) doping implants (P and N) for active photonics; (7) high 
doping implants (P++ and N+-++) and salicidation for both electronic and 
photonic devices; and (8) metallization. c, Scanning electron micrographs 
of different photonic and electronic blocks in our monolithic platform. 
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Fig. 2 | Monolithic electronic-photonic platform in 65-nm bulk 
CMOS. a, Photograph of a fully fabricated 300-mm wafer with monolithic 
electronics and photonics, and close-ups of a reticle on this wafer, and 

a packaged WDM chiplet. b, Micrograph of a WDM chiplet with four 
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transmitter (Tx) and receiver (Rx) rows. c, Close-up of a single transceiver 
macro and its photonic and electronic circuit components, such as the 
grating coupler, optical modulator and detector, and power monitor 
photodiodes. I/O, input/output; DCC, duty-cycle corrector; DL, delay line. 
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Fig. 3 | Photonics platform performance. a, Passive component 
specifications at 1,300 nm for partial- and full-flow wafers. b, Transmission 
spectrum and the longitudinal cross-section of the grating coupler (inset). 
c, Microring modulator three-dimensional layout. d, Transmission 
spectrum of a modulator resonance with loaded Q-factor of 5,000. 

e, Modulator electro-optic frequency response (S21) and the eye-diagram 
obtained with 2 V peak-to-peak drive voltage (Vp)), extinction ratio 

of 5.7 dB and insertion loss of 3.8 dB. f, Microring photodiode three- 


isolation for transistors in advanced CMOS nodes is too thin to support 
low-loss optical waveguides on top of this layer owing to light leakage 
into the substrate. We address this issue by locally adding a thicker 
silicon oxide photonic isolation layer (about 1.5 1m) with a fabrication 
process very similar to shallow trench isolation. An optimized poly- 
silicon film (220 nm thick) with low optical propagation loss and high 
carrier mobility is then deposited on this layer, and is used for passive 
photonic components, free-carrier plasma dispersion modulators™**, 
and photodetectors that make use of the absorption by defect states at 
polysilicon grain boundaries”©”’. Photonic isolation layer fabrication 
and polysilicon film deposition are followed by two etching steps (full 
and partial, for strip and ridge structures) and two doping implants 
(N-type and P-type for modulators and detectors) to form our photon- 
ics process module that is inserted into the CMOS fabrication process 
flow. Figure 1b shows the cross-sectional drawing of three represent- 
ative photonic components in our polysilicon photonic platform next 
to a transistor in a planar bulk CMOS process. 

The photonics process module is inserted in the middle of transistor 
processing, after gate definition, but before source and drain implants 
(see numbers in Fig. 1b for the fabrication order). With this approach, 
all of the high-temperature photonics processing takes place before 
the definition of the source, drain and channel of transistors. This 
eliminates the need for re-optimizing the source and drain implants 


dimensional layout. M1 and M2 are the first and second metal layers in the 
process. P++ and N++ are the high doping regions under metal contacts 
and I is the intrinsic region in the photodiode. g, Responsivity versus 
reverse bias voltage. Avalanche gain is observed at biases above 8 V. 

h, Photodiode frequency response (S21) under 0 V and 5 V reverse bias 
with 3-dB bandwidths of 8 GHz and 11 GHz, respectively. The inset shows 
the eye diagram obtained under 5 V bias. 


and anneal processes that would otherwise be needed because of the 
sensitivity of deeply scaled transistors to the source and drain doping 
profiles*’. Also, this approach allows us to reuse some of the frontend 
processing steps (high-doping implants, and silicide formation) for 
active photonic components to minimize the number of photolithog- 
raphy masks. In doing so, the entire fabrication development is shifted 
to the photonics side, because low-loss photonic structures have to be 
implemented while transistor gate features already exist on the same 
level. This necessitates careful optimization of the polysilicon film dep- 
osition, polishing, and etching steps to achieve low (<1 nm) surface 
and sidewall roughness for low-loss and high-performance devices 
(see Methods for process details). 

This optimized photonics process was integrated with an entire 
commercial 65-nm bulk CMOS process with seven metal intercon- 
nect layers, featuring transistors with three different threshold voltages 
and two oxide thickness variants. Figure 1c shows bird’s eye scanning 
electron micrographs of our monolithic platform with photonic com- 
ponents next to transistors with 60 nm channel length. This platform is 
fabricated on 300-mm-diameter wafers (the largest size in production 
at present) in a CMOS foundry located at the Colleges for Nanoscale 
Sciences and Engineering, SUNY Polytechnic Institute, Albany, New 
York. Figure 2a shows a photo of a fully fabricated wafer, and close-up 
photos of the entire reticle and one packaged chiplet composed of 
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Fig. 4 | Electro-optical testing of WDM transceiver chips. a, Histogram 
of measured frequencies of 485 test ring oscillators normalized to the 
frequency obtained from simulation with the native CMOS process design 
kit models. FPGA, field-programmable gate array. b, Block diagram of 
one WDM transmit-receive row in our test setup. c, Block-diagram of 
one transmitter channel. d, Block diagram of one receiver channel. 


several wavelength division multiplexing (WDM) photonic trans- 
ceivers. The micrographs of the transceiver chiplet, transmitter and 
receiver circuit blocks, and individual photonic components are shown 
in Fig. 2b and c. We were able to build a library of passive and active 
photonic components (waveguides, microring resonators, vertical 
grating couplers, high-speed modulators, and avalanche photodetec- 
tors) with a performance similar or better than previous demonstra- 
tions on polysilicon®”?!S, next to circuit blocks composed of millions 
of transistors operating at native CMOS process specifications. 

Figure 3a summarizes the performance of passive components meas- 
ured on partial-flow (passive photonics only) and full-flow (active and 
passive photonics with electronics) wafers, at a wavelength of 1,300nm. 
We achieved a propagation loss of approximately 10dBcm! for ridge 
and strip waveguides, and a loaded quality factor (Q-factor) of >20,000 
for microring resonators on partial-flow wafers. Full-flow wafers exhibit 
higher loss, but this issue did not have much effect on the performance 
of our optical transceivers: the 20 dBcm~! waveguide loss results ina 
loss of 3 dB across the 10-lambda (that is, wavelength) WDM rows, and 
the loaded Q-factor of 10,000 of microring resonators is close to opti- 
mal for resonant modulators and detectors of bandwidth 10-20 GHz 
(see Methods for further discussion). Waveguide loss and resonator 
Q-factor are two times better at 1,550 nm (Extended Data Fig. 1), but 
all optical transceivers were initially designed at 1,300 nm. Grating cou- 
plers for coupling light into and out of the chip are designed using both 
the partial- and full-etch steps to construct a periodic L-shaped geom- 
etry (Fig. 3b). The measured grating transmission, shown in Fig. 3b, 
indicates a peak efficiency of —4.2 dB for the partial flow and —5.2 dB 
for the full flow, with 1-dB bandwidth of around 40 nm (see Methods 
for discussions of further device improvements). 
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tester by sweeping the delay between the clocks for the receiver and 
external transmitter (sampling clock delay). g, Thermal tuning of one 
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Depletion-mode resonant modulators and defect-based photode- 
tectors were implemented using ridge microring structures with lateral 
PN and PIN diode junctions, respectively (where P, N and I refer to 
P-type, N-type and Intrinsic). Two mid-level doping implants, P-type 
and N-type with concentrations of 6 x 10'8cm~3, are optimized for 
these devices. Device micrographs and designs are shown in Figs. 2c 
and 3c and f (see Methods for discussion on implants). 

The modulator uses a lateral PN junction to modulate light through 
the modulation of the resonance wavelength using the free-carrier 
plasma dispersion effect”® (Fig. 3d). By operating the PN junction 
under full depletion, a 3-dB bandwidth of 16.8 GHz (Fig. 3e) and dig- 
ital modulation at 10Gb” is achieved with only 2 V Vp» modulation 
signal (inset to Fig. 3e). 

The defect-based photodetector has a responsivity of 0.11 A W7! 
(quantum efficiency of 10%) near 1,300 nm under very low bias volt- 
ages (Fig. 3g) using a resonant design that enhances the weak absorp- 
tion in polysilicon (inset to Fig. 3g). We also observed avalanche gain 
for the first time in polysilicon photodetectors*” at bias voltages above 
8 V (Fig. 3g), leading to a responsivity of 1.3 A Wat bias 16 V with 
a noise equivalent power of 0.27 pW Hz~"”. This device has a 3-dB 
bandwidth of more than 8 GHz under reverse bias voltages above 0 V, 
reaching 11 GHz for a bias of 5 V (Fig. 3h). More results on photode- 
tectors are given in Extended Data Fig. 2. 

To examine the performance of transistors after introducing the 
photonics module into the CMOS process, electrical ring oscillators 
composed of 15 equally sized inverting stages were used inside all elec- 
tronic-photonic blocks to probe the speed of transistors, as well as the 
intra- and inter-die variations. The fastest transistors (low threshold 
voltage) in the process with gate lengths of 55 nm were used for the ring 
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oscillator design. Figure 4a shows the histogram of the normalized fre- 
quency of ring oscillators relative to the nominal frequency (2.33 GHz, 
single stage delay of 14.3 ps), simulated with the original process design 
kit provided by the foundry. This distribution is within the standard 
range of native CMOS processes, confirming that our photonic process 
module does not degrade the performance of transistors. 

As a first demonstration of monolithic electronic-photonic systems 
in this platform, we have implemented high-bandwidth photonic 
WDM transceivers. We designed a total of six chiplets, each containing 
four stand-alone WDM transmitter and receiver rows, each supporting 
up to 16 channels. Different designs for resonant modulators and detec- 
tors were used in WDM rows. The chiplets are diced and wire-bond 
packaged with 100 pads to provide direct-current (d.c.) supplies, bias 
signals and high-speed clocks for electro-optical testing (Fig. 2a). By 
integrating all of the analogue and digital blocks, signal generation and 
error estimation of transceivers can be performed on the chip. 

The transmitter is composed ofa full digital backend that generates 
a pseudorandom binary sequence signal, a serializer with an 8 to 1 
ratio, and finally an inverter chain that drives the microring modu- 
lator (Fig. 4c). On the receiver side, a transimpedance amplifier ana- 
logue frontend converts and amplifies the received photo-current into 
a voltage signal, and a pair of double-data-rate samplers converts the 
signal into the digital domain"! (Fig. 4d). These bits are deserialized and 
fed into a bit-error-rate checker on the chip. The generated pseudor- 
andom binary sequence signal and bit-error-rate data are monitored 
via on-chip scan chains to measure the functionality and performance 
of the transceivers. Overall, approximately 30,000 logic gates (about 
0.5 million transistors) from digital standard cells have been used in 
each transceiver channel. 

The operation of one channel of a 10-lambda WDM transceiver is 
shown in Fig. 4e and f. Modulators were operated in the depletion mode 
(voltage swing from 0 to —1.5V) at 10 Gbs~' data-rate with an extinc- 
tion ratio of 4.7 dB (Fig. 4e). The receiver achieved a bit-error rate better 
than 107° with —3 dBm input optical power at 7 Gbs7', as shown in 
Fig. 4f. The speed of receivers is limited at present by the long on-chip 
clock distribution network and could be further improved by integrat- 
ing local clock generators*!. Thermal tuning controllers and heater 
drivers are also included in the transceivers, to adjust for microring res- 
onance fluctuations due to temperature and process variations*”. Using 
the digital-to-analogue converters in the thermal tuning controllers 
and heater drivers, we measured a tuning efficiency of 45 \1W GHz’ 
for integrated microheaters on microring modulators and detectors 
(Fig. 4g). The total electrical energy consumption of the transmitter 
and receiver including the serializer and deserializer was 100 fJ b~' and 
500 f] b~, respectively. The transceiver achieved a bandwidth density of 
180 Gbs~' mm~? with 10% of the effective area occupied by photonics, 
which can be reduced to 5% by optimizing the floorplan. Incorporating 
this photonics platform in advanced sub-10-nm technology nodes with 
higher transistor densities** would lead to >2 Tb s~' mm ~? bandwidth 
densities meeting the needs of next-generation systems on a chip. 

The optical transceivers in bulk CMOS demonstrated here are an 
important milestone towards multi-terabytes-per-second optical inter- 
connects for direct integration with logic and memory to improve the 
performance of computing systems, at present limited by the chip 
input/output bandwidth. This photonic platform and integration 
approach illustrates how adding photonic functions onto a variety of 
substrates could enable the next generation of systems on a chip for 
computing, communications, imaging and sensing. 
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METHODS 


Chip implementation. Photonic device layouts were developed and drawn in 
Cadence Virtuoso (an industry-standard design tool for frontend electronics in 
conjunction with mixed-signal electronics™). Digital electronics were implemented 
using a combination of digital synthesis and place and route tools from Cadence. 
All photonic and electronic designs conform to the 65-nm CMOS technology 
manufacturing rules (more than 5,000 rules). New design rules were added to 
the original CMOS rules for the new photonics masks that were added to the 
process. The most critical mask rules with the introduction of photonics into the 
process are density rules. This is important because photonics and electronics 
occupy separate regions on the chip, but their respective masks have to maintain a 
certain maximum and minimum density of shapes across the whole design area. 
These density rules were met by custom fill shapes designed by our team. Density 
fill shapes can be seen in the scanning electron micrographs in Fig. 1c. The physical 
design verification was performed using Mentor Graphics Calibre (https://www. 
mentor.com/products/ic_nanometer_design/verification-signoff/). 

Fabrication. Designs were fabricated on 300-mm wafers in the fabrication facility 
at Colleges for Nanoscale Sciences and Engineering, State University of New York, 
Albany, New York. The photonics passive-only wafers (partial flow) were fabricated 
on silicon wafers with 1.5-j1m-thick SiO) under-cladding blankets with the whole 
CMOS backend dielectric stack as the over-cladding. Partial-flow wafers were fab- 
ricated for photonics process optimization before integration with electronics. For 
full-flow wafers (passive and active photonics with electronics), the deep photonic 
trench is first fabricated by etching the trench in the silicon substrate and filling it 
with SiO. by chemical vapour deposition followed by a planarization step. At this 
point, the wafer goes through the CMOS frontend process up to the source and 
drain formation. Photonic device fabrication is then followed by the deposition, 
annealing and planarization of a 220-nm photonic polysilicon layer. Using two 
reactive ion etching steps, one full (etching the entire 220 nm depth of polysilicon 
film) and one partial (120 nm deep), strip and ridge photonic structures are formed. 
This is followed by the photonic mid-level doping implants. From here, electronics 
and photonics share the rest of the fabrication process, including the high-doping 
implants (for the transistor source and drain, and the photonic modulator and 
detector ohmic contacts), nitride liners (silicide block, and etch-stop for the first 
via), silicide formation and metallization. There are a total of seven metal inter- 
connect layers in this process, with the first four having a lithography resolution 
of less than 100nm. 

Each wafer quadrant on full-flow wafers received a separate mid-level doping 
implant concentration for photonic active components (modulators and detectors) 
of [1, 2, 3, 6] x 10'8cm~?. Owing to the presence of a large density of defects in 
polysilicon, the carrier activation occurs only after the majority of defect states are 
occupied, whose onset occurs for a doping concentration®® of roughly 10'8cm~?. 
This necessitates careful optimization of photonic mid-level P and N doping con- 
centrations to balance loss, modulator efficiency and device series resistance, which 
affects the speed of both modulators and detectors. By using a separate doping 
concentration in each quadrant of the wafer, we tested the performance of mod- 
ulators and detectors as a function of doping concentration. From the results of 
doping splits in an earlier fabrication run for optimizing the photonics process, we 
expected the optimal doping concentration to be close to 3 x 10'°cm~*. However, 
in the full-flow run, owing to an increase in optical loss caused by polishing resi- 
dues, microring Q-factors dropped by a factor of two. This required larger wave- 
length shifts in modulators to compensate for the broadened resonance lineshape 
to achieve the same level of modulation depth. Therefore, we observed the best 
overall performance for a P and N implant concentration of 6 x 10!8cm~?. The 
results presented in this paper are for devices receiving this implant concentration. 
Fabrication results. The mask density rules ensure that material density during 
polishing, etching and lithography is within an acceptable range over the entire 
reticle and wafer to eliminate pattern-dependent results and achieve a high fabri- 
cation yield. Nevertheless, the maximum density range for each layer (polysilicon, 
metals, and so on) is desirable for more design flexibility. In this fabrication run, 
we faced unforeseen issues with photonic trench planarization, owing to a large 
density gradient of photonic trenches across the reticle field. This caused dielectric 
residues on the wafer after photonic trench planarization. We also experienced 
metal residues after the fabrication of the first via contact. Both of these issues led to 
a factor-of-two degradation in the passive photonic performance in full-flow runs 
(20dBcm™! versus 10dBcm™! for waveguide loss, and 10,000 versus 20,000 for 
microring Q-factor at 1,300 nm). Both of these issues were resolved through modi- 
fied design rules, and optimized fabrication processes for the next fabrication run. 
Optical testing. Tunable lasers from Agilent Technologies and Santec were used 
for the optical characterization. Standard single-mode fibres (SMF28) were used to 
couple light into and out of the chip using grating couplers. The width of the grating 
couplers is matched to the mode size of the SMF28 fibre. We used 3-axis positioner 
stages (Thorlabs NanoMax) to position and align fibres over the grating couplers of 
the test sites. Minimum fibre-to-coupler insertion loss was achieved by angling the 
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fibres at 15° off-normal from the surface of the chip. Waveguide losses were esti- 
mated by measuring transmitted optical power for four different waveguide lengths 
(50m, 1mm, 5mm and 15 mm), and fitting the propagation loss to the transmis- 
sion measurements. Microring Q-factors were estimated by fitting a Lorentzian 
function to microrings at close to the critical coupling condition (the condition 
for zero transmission at resonance). Fibre-to-chip grating coupler efficiencies were 
extracted from the transmission measurement data, by fine-tuning the fibre angle 
at the input and output to achieve minimum transmission loss and subtracting 
the waveguide loss connecting the two identical grating couplers at the input and 
output of the test structure. Electro-optical frequency response (S21) of optical 
modulators and photodetectors were measured using an Agilent Vector Network 
Analyzer (VNA, 8722D). For modulator bandwidth testing, the modulator was 
driven by VNA Channel 1 with the bias voltage applied using a Bias Tee (SHF BT 
65), and the modulator output was detected by a high-bandwidth photodiode 
(Discovery DSC30-3-2010) which was connected to Channel 2 of the VNA for S21 
measurement. For photodetector bandwidth testing, VNA Channel 1 was used to 
drive an external lithium niobate modulator (JDSU 10022054), and the photode- 
tector was biased using SHF BT 65, whose radio-frequency output was connected 
to VNA Channel 2 for S21 measurement. We used high-bandwidth radio- 
frequency probes (Cascade Infinity, 501m pitch) for high-speed testing. Eye dia- 
grams for the modulators and detectors were obtained using a similar setup, with 
a pseudorandom binary sequence pattern generator (Picosecond Programmable 
Pattern Generator, SDG Model 12072) and a high-bandwidth oscilloscope (Agilent 
Technologies 86108B Precision Waveform Analyzer). The microring photodetec- 
tor responsivity was measured by dividing the device photocurrent by the input 
optical power, which was estimated by measuring the optical power in the input 
fibre before entering the chip and accounting for the fibre-to-chip grating coupler, 
and excess waveguide losses. 

Electrical testing. Chips were assembled in ceramic packages (CPG20809) with 
100 wirebond connections. These packages were plugged into a socket on a host 
printed circuit board, which delivers supplies, bias signals, the high-speed clock 
(from an Agilent 81142 A pulse generator), and scan control signals from an Opal- 
Kelly FPGA. Scan commands for each measurement are set in Python scripts on 
a computer and then sent to the FPGA to configure the chip for each particular 
experiment. To read out the ring-oscillator frequencies, the output of the oscillator 
is fed into an asynchronous digital divider (divide by 8) and the divided clock runs 
a digital counter block. The oscillator’s frequency was then estimated by scanning 
out the counter’s value. The transmitter’s eye diagram was captured via an external 
Ortel photoreceiver with 10-GHz bandwidth on a digital communication analyser 
(DCA) oscilloscope by running the on-chip pseudorandom binary sequence 
modules at a 5-GHz external clock frequency. On-chip clock adjustment circuits 
composed of a duty-cycle corrector and a delay line were used to synchronize the 
timing of different transceivers. The receiver's bit-error-rate test was performed 
by first programming a KC705 Xilinx FPGA with the same pseudorandom binary 
sequence coefficients used for our on-chip bit-error-rate checkers. The output 
of the FPGA was then amplified using a high-voltage modulator driver (JDSU 
H301), which then drives an external JDSU MZI optical modulator. Modulated 
light is amplified using a semiconductor optical amplifier (Thorlab BOA1130) 
and is coupled into the chip. The bit-error-rate bathtub curves in Fig. 4f show the 
measured bit-error rate at each time delay point between the clock fed into the chip 
and the FPGA reference clock. 

Device design and discussion. The reticle area was divided into two main sec- 
tions: the test device section with photonic and electrical test structures and the 
electronic-photonic microsystem section (WDM chiplets). The test area included 
waveguide loss, microring Q-factor, grating coupler efficiency, and sheet resistance 
test structures as well as individual modulators and detectors. A variety of param- 
eters in every device was swept to find optimal designs and to extract information 
about the quality of the fabrication (for example, estimating surface and sidewall 
roughness, doping activation, and so on). Photonic test devices were designed for 
both 1,300 nm and 1,550nm wavelengths. Overall, approximately 1,000 test devices 
were laid out on the reticle. The microsystems included 6 transceiver chiplets, each 
4.8mm x 5mm. Since the same set of masks was used for process optimization 
and system implementation, there were some uncertainties about the performance 
of photonic passives and actives. This required sweeping modulator and detector 
parameters in the WDM transceiver designs to cover a large enough range of device 
performance. 

All photonic components were designed using two etch steps (partial and full). 
The thickness of the polysilicon layer (220 nm) and the depth of the partial etch 
(120 nm) were chosen to optimize the overall performance of the whole platform, 
including the efficiency of grating couplers, radiation loss of the microring reso- 
nators, and series resistance of the modulators and detectors. The optimal width of 
the single-mode waveguides and diameter of the high-Q microrings were around 
450 nm and 151m, respectively, for 1,300 nm operation. The high doping regions 
for ohmic contacts were about 1 jum away from the centre of the ridge waveguides 
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to avoid free-carrier loss. The width of the intrinsic region for the photodiode is 
800 nm in the reported device. Microheaters were incorporated in the microring 
modulators and detectors for tuning their resonances to the desired laser wave- 
length. We used silicided P+ polysilicon resistors for the microheaters. The fabri- 
cated microheaters had a resistance of about 100 Q. 

The thickness of the photonic trench was optimized to maximize the grating 
coupler efficiency. A thickness of approximately 1.5,1m results in constructive 
interference of the main beam diffracted upwards with the beam diffracted down- 
ward and reflected from the surface of the silicon substrate. This improved the 
directionality and coupling efficiency of the grating couplers. 

Device micrographs. The micrographs of the chip and discrete photonic com- 
ponents in Fig. 2 are taken from the back side of the die, subsequent to complete 
removal of the silicon substrate using XeF) gas after mounting the die on a carrier 
substrate. 

Improvement of photonic performance. We have already taken the necessary 
steps to improve the waveguide loss in our full-flow wafers by fixing the pho- 
tonic isolation planarization issue on the next fabrication run. Hence, we expect 
to achieve the same passive photonics performance in our fully integrated wafers 
as that reported in partial-flow runs in this work. This means improvements of 
a factor of two in waveguide loss (10 dB cm~!) and microring Q-factor (20,000), 
simply by resolving the photonic isolation planarization issue. 

The loss improvement will also affect the performance of active photonics, 
resulting in a higher quantum efficiency for photodetectors by reducing the frac- 
tion of photons lost by scattering. We expect a 50%-100% improvement in detector 
responsivity (0.15-0.2 A Win the linear mode, and 2-2.6 A W_! with avalanche 
gain). The improvement in the microring modulator Q-factor leads to a sharper 
resonance feature, which consequently reduces the drive voltage and lowers the 
transmitter power consumption. 

The waveguide loss can be improved even further to about 6dBcm™! across the 
entire telecom and datacom bands (1,250-1,700 nm) by optimizing the polysilicon 
film. At present, waveguide loss at shorter wavelengths (1,300 nm) is twice as high 
as at 1,550 nm (Fig. 1). The similarity of the detector quantum efficiency (11%) 
at 1,300 nm and 1,550 nm suggests that the scattering and absorption losses are 
increasing proportionately at shorter wavelengths. As optical modes at shorter 
wavelengths are more confined in the waveguide core and exhibit less scattering 
by the sidewall roughness, the dominant mechanism for the increase in scattering 
loss at shorter wavelengths is most probably the increase in scattering by polysil- 
icon grain boundaries. This source of scattering can be reduced by optimizing 
polysilicon deposition and anneal conditions such that the scattering correlation 
length is reduced. 

The bandwidth of the modulators and detectors can also be improved by opti- 
mizing the doping profiles. In the present run, we employed the same source and 
drain implants for the low-resistance regions (P++ and N+-+) of our modula- 
tors and detectors. These implants have concentrations that are designed for the 
shallow source and drain of deeply scaled transistors and are not high enough 
to provide low series resistance for the 100-nm-thick polysilicon regions in our 
photonic devices. By using dedicated implant masks and high implant dosages, and 
by further optimizing dimensions in all doping profiles, we expect to improve the 
bandwidth of modulators by 25%-50% to 20-24 GHz based on the estimates for 


the contributions of mid-level (P and N) and high-level doping (P++ and N+-+) 
regions to the series resistance. For the detectors, we also expect an improvement 
in bandwidth by reducing the width of the intrinsic region from 800 nm to reduce 
the transit time, which is at present limiting the speed of the device. We expect that 
a 50% reduction of the intrinsic region width to 400 nm would not substantially 
affect the Q-factor and responsivity of detectors, while reducing the depletion 
width and transit time. A careful optimization of the intrinsic region width com- 
bined with the reduction of the RC time constant (resistance x capacitance) by 
adjusting the implant conditions can improve the bandwidth of detectors by 25%- 
50% to 1416.5 GHz in the linear mode and to 10-12 GHz in the avalanche mode. 
We also expect an improvement in the grating coupler efficiency in the next 
fabrication run. In the present run, a 30-nm photolithography bias caused the 
dimensions of the grating couplers to be smaller than the nominal design values. 
This caused the grating coupler efficiency to drop from —1.8 dB in design to —5 dB 
in the fabricated devices. We are addressing this issue by optimizing the lithography 
step and pre-biasing the photolithography mask. Also, by using a nonuniform 
grating design®*’, we expect to improve the mode matching of the grating coupler 
to the Gaussian mode profile of the optical fibre. This will enable us to improve 
the coupler efficiency to below —1dB. 
Electronic-photonic systems on glass. The present work was aimed at integrating 
photonics into bulk CMOS technologies. However, a fully functional deposited 
photonic platform on glass transcends any one particular substrate or application. 
All of our partial-flow photonics-only silicon wafers were covered by a blanket of 
1.5 jum-thick plasma-enhanced chemical vapour deposition silicon oxide, on which 
we have fabricated optical waveguides, resonators, modulators and photodetectors. 
These thin-film integrated photonic devices, along with the thin-film transistors 
that are currently used in display panels, could enable electronic—photonic sys- 
tems on glass. These systems can be fabricated on low-cost large-area substrates 
such as metal foils, transparent glass or even flexible substrates as long as they are 
covered with roughly 1 j1m of glass. Such a platform can enable a variety of new 
systems and applications that current electronic-photonic technologies cannot 
address owing to substrate size or cost limitations. For example, several space and 
astrophysics applications, such as laser communications and astronomical spec- 
troscopy, require large-area optics and detectors. Also, many optical phased array 
applications (lidars, augmented reality headsets, and so on) could benefit greatly 
from large-area integrated photonic circuits. An electronic-photonic platform on 
glass, enabled by the deposited polysilicon photonics demonstrated in this work, 
could address these application areas. The performance of photonics on this plat- 
form would be similar to the devices we have reported on partial-flow wafers in 
this paper. 
Data availability. The main data supporting the findings of this study are available 
within the article. Extra data are available from the corresponding author upon 
request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Polysilicon avalanche photodetector. a, Current- 
voltage curve of the microring photodiode under dark and illumination 
for an input optical power of 20 .W. Dynamic range is about 60 dB and 
about 10 dB at 0 V and 16 V, respectively. b, One microring photodetector 
resonance (top) and the corresponding photo-current (bottom) as the 
wavelength is swept across the resonance. The loaded Q-factor (Qioaded) 
of the microring is about 10,000. The fit is obtained through least-squares 
optimization of a model that includes a Lorentzian resonance for the 
microring and accounts for the reflections from the end facets of the 

chip to model the Fabry-Perot resonances observed in the transmission 
curve. c, Noise equivalent power (NEP, blue curve) of the photodiode 
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estimated from the dark-current shot noise, which dominates the detector 
noise. Avalanche gain is 13 at 16 V bias, with an noise equivalent power of 
0.27 pW Hz" !””. The simulated signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) (red curve) at 
the output of the optical receiver, assuming an optical signal of 1 .W, and 
a receiver circuit input-referred noise spectral density of 1 pA Hz 1. 

d, The responsivity of the photodetector versus input optical power, 
showing minimal power dependency. The error bar is estimated based 
ona +5% error in estimating the optical power in the waveguide before 
coupling into the detector. This error comes from variations in fibre to 
chip coupling efficiency owing to fibre-grating coupler misalignment. 

e, f, Eye diagrams at 12.5 Gb s-! at OV and 14.5 V reverse bias. 
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Investigations of two-dimensional transition-metal chalcogenides 
(TMCs) have recently revealed interesting physical phenomena, 
including the quantum spin Hall effect!, valley polarization>* 
and two-dimensional superconductivity®, suggesting potential 
applications for functional devices* '°. However, of the numerous 
compounds available, only a handful, such as Mo- and W-based 
TMCs, have been synthesized, typically via sulfurization!!"°, 
selenization'’™!’ and tellurization'® of metals and metal compounds. 
Many TMCs are difficult to produce because of the high melting 
points of their metal and metal oxide precursors. Molten-salt-assisted 
methods have been used to produce ceramic powders at relatively low 
temperature!” and this approach” was recently employed to facilitate 
the growth of monolayer WS, and WSe>. Here we demonstrate that 
molten-salt-assisted chemical vapour deposition can be broadly 
applied for the synthesis of a wide variety of two-dimensional 
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(atomically thin) TMCs. We synthesized 47 compounds, including 
32 binary compounds (based on the transition metals Ti, Zr, Hf, V, 
Nb, Ta, Mo, W, Re, Pt, Pd and Fe), 13 alloys (including 11 ternary, one 
quaternary and one quinary), and two heterostructured compounds. 
We elaborate how the salt decreases the melting point of the reactants 
and facilitates the formation of intermediate products, increasing 
the overall reaction rate. Most of the synthesized materials in our 
library are useful, as supported by evidence of superconductivity in 
our monolayer NbSe2 and MoTe? samples” and of high mobilities 
in MoS, and ReS>. Although the quality of some of the materials 
still requires development, our work opens up opportunities for 
studying the properties and potential application of a wide variety of 
two-dimensional TMCs. 

Figure 1 proposes a general picture for the synthesis of two- 
dimensional (2D) TMCs using the chemical vapour deposition method, 


Fig. 1 | Flow chart of the general growth 
process for the production of TMCs by the 
chemical vapour deposition method. The 
growth of 2D TMCs can be classified into four 
routes based on different mass flux of metal 
precursor and growth rate. High mass flux 

of metal precursor offers the opportunity to 
synthesize large-scale continuous monolayer 
polycrystalline films with small (route I) or 
large (route II) domains depending on the 


* Sid, growth rate. On the other hand, low mass 


eee flux of metal precursor results in discrete 


single-crystalline monolayers with different 
sizes. Low growth rate leads to small crystal 
size with atom clusters decorated in the centre 
and edge of the monocrystal (route III), 

while high growth rate gives rise to large 
monocrystals (route IV). 
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Binary TMCs 


images of the resulting 47 different atomically thin TMCs and 
heterostructures. a, Overview of metals (highlighted in purple) and 
chalcogens (highlighted in yellow and orange) that can form layered 
sulfides, selenides and tellurides. b, Optical images of 47 TMCs 
synthesized using our method: binary 2D crystals containing Mo (MoS), 
MoSe2, MoTe2), W (WS2, WSe2, WTe2), Re (ReS2, ReSe2), Ti (TiS2, TiSe2, 
TiTe2), Zr (ZrSj, ZrSe,, ZrTe,), Hf (HfS,, HfSe2, HfTe2), V (VS, VSe2, 
VTe2), Nb (NbS2, NbSe2, NbTe2), Ta (TaS2, TaSe2, TaTe2), Pt (PtS2, PtSe2, 


based on the competition between the mass flux of the metal precursors 
and the reaction rate of the domains. The mass flux determines the 
amount of metal precursors involved in the formation of the nucleus 
and the growth of domains, whereas the growth rate dominates the 
grain size of the as-grown films. At high mass flux, low growth rate 
results in a monolayer polycrystalline film (route I) with small grains, 
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TMC alloys 


20 um 


TMC 
heterostructures 


MoSe,Te2 — x, WSyTes — x, WSexTe2 — x, NbS,Seo — x, MoxNb, — ,So, 
Mo,Nb, — ;Se2, Mo; — xRe,S2, W,Nb, — ,S2, W,Nb, — ,Se2 and 

Mo,W;, _ xTe,; the quaternary alloy Mo,Nb, — ,S2,Se2(1 — y); the 
quinary alloy VxWyMoy, - x— yS22Se2q1 — 2; and the 1 T’ MoTe2-2H 
MoTe; in-plane and MoS,-NbSe; vertically stacked heterostructures. 
TMCs that have not been previously synthesized are outlined in blue. 
Detailed characterizations of the as-grown 2D materials are shown in 
Supplementary Information. 


and high growth rate tends to form continuous monolayer films with 
large grains of up to millimetres in size (route II)”*. On the other hand, 
at low mass flux, low growth rate promotes the formation of small 
flakes. Tiny nuclei are often observed at the centre of the flakes”4, sug- 
gesting that the extra adatoms or atom clusters will consistently attach 
to an existing nucleus or to the edge during growth (route III). A high 
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Fig. 3 | Atomic-resolution STEM images of representative monolayer 
materials in different phases. a-~d, MoS, in the 1 H phase (a), PtSe2 in the 
1T phase (b), WTe2 in the 1 T’ phase (c) and ReSep in the 1 T” phase (d), 
with their corresponding fast Fourier transform patterns and atomic 
structural models. e, STEM image (left) of the quinary monolayer alloy 


reaction rate preferentially produces a monolayer of individual large 
2D single crystals (route IV)*°. 

Unfortunately, many TMCs, such as those based on Nb, Pt and Ti, are 
very difficult to produce because their metal or metal oxide precursors 
have high melting points and low vapour pressure, which leads to very 
low mass flux and limits the reaction. Molten salts can increase mass 
flux by reducing the melting points of the metal precursors and forming 
oxychlorides via reaction with some metal oxides, thus increasing the 
rate of the reaction. Using this method, we have synthesized a library 
of 2D TMCs (shown in Fig. 2). 

Figure 2a shows a schematic of the periodic table, highlighting the 
chemical combination of all the 2D TMC atomic layers produced, 
formed between 12 transition metals (purple) and three chalcogens 
(yellow). Synthetic recipes and reaction conditions are illustrated 
in Methods and are summarized in Supplementary Fig. 1 and 
Supplementary Table 1. Figure 2b shows optical images of 47 2D TMC 
compounds with morphologies of triangles, hexagons, ribbons and 
films, including 32 binary crystals from group IVB (Ti, Zr and Hf) 
to group VIII (Pd and Pt), 13 alloyed TMCs (containing ternary, qua- 
ternary and even quinary compounds), which are important for uni- 
versal bandgap engineering and heterogeneous catalysis”**’, and two 
heterostructure TMCs (vertically stacked MoS,-NbSe, and in-plane 
1T’ MoTe,-2 H MoTe2). The 2D TMCs that had not previously been 
synthesized are outlined in blue. Detailed characterizations of all 2D 
TMCs and heterostructures are presented in Supplementary Figs. 2-11. 

The atomic structures and chemical compositions of the as- 
synthesized 2D crystals and compounds are further revealed by 
atom-resolved scanning transmission electron microscopy (STEM) 
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VxWyMo — x— yS22Se2(1 — 2), With the corresponding atomic model from 
atom-by-atom intensity mapping (right). f, EDS spectra of the alloyed 
monolayer, confirming its chemical composition. g, Line intensity profiles 
along the highlighted red (cation) and blue (anion) dashed lines in 
e, indicating the different intensity of each chemical species. 


imaging, energy-dispersive X-ray spectroscopy (EDS) and electron 
energy loss spectroscopy (EELS). The atomic structures of most 2D 
crystals can be classified into four types: (1) the trigonal prismatic 1 H 
phase; (2) the undistorted 1 T phase with the metal atom located at 
the centre of an octahedral unit; (3) the one-dimensional distorted 1T 
phase (called the 1 T’ phase), in which pairs of metal atoms move closer 
to each other perpendicularly, resulting in a quasi-one-dimensional 
chain-like structure consisting of distorted octahedral units; and 
(4) and the two-dimensional distorted 1 T phase (called the 1 T” phase), 
in which four nearby metal atoms move closer to each other to forma new 
unit cell, producing repeatable diamond-like patterns. The structural 
phase of each synthesized material can be determined by the Z-contrast 
STEM image. Figure 3a—d shows the representative materials for each 
phase with the corresponding atomic structural models; these mate- 
rials are monolayer MoS2, PtSe2, WTe2 and ReSez for the 1H, 1 T, 1 T’ 
and 1 T” phases, respectively. The patterns obtained by fast Fourier 
transform further indicate that the 1 H and 1 T phases maintain a hexa- 
gonal unit cell, whereas the 1 T’ phase forms a rectangular unit cell 
owing to one-dimensional metal-pair distortion and the 1 T” phase 
changes to a much larger hexagonal cell owing to the aggregation of 
four metal atoms into a new unit cell. A summary of different phases 
for each as-synthesized 2D material that has been examined is shown 
in Supplementary Fig. 12. Details of the atomic structure, EDS and 
EELS characterizations for each 2D crystal are given in Supplementary 
Figs. 13-27. 

A STEM image of a quinary VxWyMo, — x —yS22Se2(1 -2) Monolayer 
alloy is shown in Fig. 3e, where the chemical composition is verified 
by the EDS spectrum (Fig. 3f). The corresponding optical image 
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Fig. 4 | Reaction mechanism. a, b, Schematics of the reactions. Metal 
oxychlorides are formed, and these promote the reactions. Chalcogens 
are not shown here. (1)-(3) The proposed process of the added salt 
decreasing the melting point of the precursors. (4) SEM images of the Nb 
nucleus with (left) and without (right) added salt. b, (5)-(7) The growth 
process of the 2D atomic layer, with intermediate products. (8) Different 
single-crystalline monolayers with large size of monolayer and a growth 
time of less than 3 min. c, d, The TG-DSC curve of salts mixed with the 
metal sources. The melting points of the systems after adding salt are all 


and Raman spectrum are shown in Supplementary Fig. 9. Different 
chemical species give rise to the distinct atomic contrast in the image. 
Combined with the intensity histogram analysis of the cation and anion 
sites (Supplementary Fig. 28), each atomic column can be directly asso- 
ciated with their chemical identities using the image contrast, as shown 
by the representative line intensity profile in Fig. 3g. The atom-by- 
atom mapping further confirms the successful synthesis of a quinary 
alloyed monolayer. We also observe superconductivity in monolayer 
NbSe, and MoTe, (Supplementary Figs. 29-31)*!, which is the real- 
ization of superconductivity in non-ultrahigh-vacuum-grown mon- 
olayer materials. Combined with the high mobility of monolayer MoS, 
and ReS, (Supplementary Figs. 32 and 33), these results indicate the 
high quality of the as-prepared 2D TMCs. We note that most of the as- 
synthesized materials show well controlled thickness and useful 
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within the highlighted windows from 600 °C to 850 °C. e-g, XPS spectra 
revealing the existence of Cl bonds to other elements, resulting from the 
intermediate products during the synthesis of Nb-, Mo- and W-based 
2D crystals. XPS spectra of Nb 3d, Mo 3d and W 4fare shown ine, f and 
g, respectively. Nb 3d*” and 3d°?, Mo 3d°? and 3d°” and W 4f?? and 
4f’” are the core level energy states of Nb, Mo and W, respectively, all 

of which are well fitted with Gaussian peaks at energies indicating the 
bonding to Cl. 


attributes, but some, such as ZrTe>, TiTe2, HfTe, and the Pd-based ones, 
need to be further improved. 

The growing mechanism of the salt-assisted chemical vapour depo- 
sition method is discussed in Fig. 4 and detailed in Supplementary 
Figs. 34-53). Figure 4a illustrates that salt can reduce the melting 
points of metal precursors, and thus make the reaction possible (see 
also Supplementary Fig. 35) to grow 2D TMCs. As an example, a com- 
parison of the observed Nb nucleus with and without salt added is 
shown in Fig. 4a, indicating a high mass flux of the metal precursors 
promoted by the salt. In addition to decreases of the melting point, 
Fig. 4b shows that some metal oxides can react with salt to form metal 
oxychlorides, which evaporate at an appropriate temperature and facil- 
itate the growth of the 2D TMCs. We obtained the melting points of 
the precursors for all binary 2D systems using thermogravimetry and 
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differential scanning calorimetry (TG-DSC) measurements. They all 
fell within the temperature window from 600 °C to 850 °C, as shown 
in Fig. 4c, which matches the temperature range in which the resulting 
materials grow. This is further supported by the thermogravimetry 
versus time curves in Fig. 4d. During the growth, coarsening forms a 
stable nucleus (Supplementary Fig. 38), then adatoms and atom clusters 
of chalcogen and metal attach to the edges of as-grown 2D monolayers 
and grow quickly owing to their high mobility (Supplementary Figs. 47 
and 48). This growth process is supported by experimental evidence 
(Supplementary Figs. 49-51), and also previous reports*” on MoS). This 
helps to produce millimetre-sized single-crystal 2D TMCs, such as the 
W-, Nb- and Mo-based TMCs (Fig. 4b). Notably, the growth time in 
our experiment is as short as 3 min and the growth rate is up to 8jms~' 
(Supplementary Figs. 39 and 40), owing to the high chemical activities 
of oxychloride during the reaction. To confirm the existence of metal 
oxychloride, the intermediate products are collected and analysed by 
X-ray photoelectron spectroscopy (XPS) during the synthesis of mon- 
olayer NbX2, MoX2 and WX2(X =S, Se, Te). The signals from M-Cl 
and M-O (M = W, Nb, Mo) bonds in Nb 3d, Mo 3d and W 4f (Fig. 4e- 
g) confirm the existence of the oxychloride compounds*!~** NbO,Cl,, 
MoO,Cl, and WO,Cl, (see also Supplementary Figs. 52 and 53). 
Moreover, the formation of metal oxychloride is also corroborated 
by ab initio molecular dynamics simulations (Supplementary Figs. 36 
and 37). The density functional theory calculations show that it is ener- 
getically more favourable to sulfurize metal oxychlorides than metal 
oxides. 

In conclusion, we have demonstrated a universal salt-assisted chem- 
ical vapour deposition method for producing a 2D TMC library con- 
sisting of 47 compounds and heterostructures. Our work provides a 
swift way to produce good-quality 2D TMCs. Our understanding of 
the growth mechanism is greatly improved, suggesting ways to explore 
the extraordinary physical characteristics of these materials and their 
nanodevice applications. 
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Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
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METHODS 


The 2D compounds and heterostructures were synthesized in a quartz tube 
with diameter 1 inch. The length of the furnace is about 36cm. The system of 
the reaction is shown in Supplementary Fig. 32. A mixture of H2/Ar was used 
as the carrier gas. Specifically, an aluminium oxide boat with volume about 
8cm x 1.1cm x 1.2 cm containing precursor powder was placed in the centre of 
the tube. The precursor powder and the salt were mixed together first. The Si 
substrate with a 285 nm top layer of SiO, was placed on the aluminium oxide 
boat with the polished surface down; the distance between the sources and sub- 
strate ranges from 0.2. cm to 1.2cm. Another aluminium boat containing S or Se 
or Te powder was placed on the upstream (upwind) of the tube furnace at 200 °C, 
300 °C and 450 °C, respectively. The distance between the S or Se or Te boat and 
the precursor boat is about 18cm, 16cm and 15cm, respectively. The heating rate 
of all reactions is 50 °C min~!, All the reactions were carried out at atmospheric 
pressure. The temperature was cooled down to room temperature naturally. All 
reaction materials were bought from Alfa Aesar with purity more than 99%. 
MoS}. A powder mixture of 0.5mg NaCl and 3 mg MoO; in an aluminium oxide 
boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. The furnace was heated to the 
growing temperature (600-800 °C) with a ramp rate of 50 °C min~!. The growth 
time is 3-5 min. Ar (or Ar/H2) with a flow rate of 80 (or 80/5) sccm (cubic centi- 
metres per minute) was used as the carrier gas. 
MoSe>. The synthesis recipe for MoSe; is similar to that of MoS. The growth 
temperature was about 700-800 °C, and Ar/H) with a flow rate of 80/5 sccm was 
used as the carrier gas. 
MoTe>. A powder mixture of 4mg NaCl and 14mg MoO; in the aluminium oxide 
boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. The furnace was heated to the 
growth temperature (600-800 °C) with a ramp rate of 50 °C min! and held for 
3 min before cooling down to room temperature naturally. Ar/H) with a flow rate 
of 80/20 sccm was used as the carrier gas. 
WS). Using our method, large-size and monolayered WS; single crystals can be 
prepared at a relatively low temperature of about 750-850 °C. An aluminium oxide 
boat containing 6 mg NaCl and 30 mg WO; was placed in the centre of the quartz 
tube. The furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min! to the growth tem- 
perature (750-850 °C) and held for 3 min. Ar/H) at flow rate 80/10 sccm was used 
as the carrier gas. 
WSe>. The growth process of WSe> was similar to that of WS). The size of the 
monolayered WSe; single crystal can reach 1 mm. 
WTe. A powder mixture of 15mg NaCl and 60 mg WO; in the boat was placed 
in the centre of the quartz tube. The furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C 
min! to the growth temperature (750-850 °C) and held at this temperature for 
3 min before cooling down to room temperature naturally. Ar/H with a flow rate 
of 80/20 sccm was used as the carrier gas. 
TiS,. A powder mixture of 3mg NaCl and 10 mg TiO) in the aluminium oxide 
boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. The furnace was heated with a 
ramp rate of 50 °C min™! to the growth temperature (750-810 °C) and held at 
this temperature for 8-15 min before cooled down to room temperature naturally. 
Ar/H) with a flow rate of 80/20 sccm was used as the carrier gas. Using our method, 
monolayer TiS, with a size up to 501m was obtained. 
TiSe,. The parameters for the growth of TiSe, are similar to those of TiS) but 
replacing S with Se. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 100/20 sccm was used as the carrier 
as. 
tre A powder mixture of 3 mg NaCl and 10mg TiO (note that Ti powder can 
be used) in the aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. 
The furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min! to the growth temperature 
(800-850 °C) and held at this temperature for 10-15 min before cooling down to 
room temperature naturally. Ar/H2 with a flow rate of 110/20 sccm was used as 
the carrier gas. 
ZrS. The synthesis procedures are as follows. A powder mixture of 3 mg NaCl and 
10 mg ZrO) (note that Zr powder can be used) in the aluminium oxide boat was 
placed in the centre of the quartz tube. The furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 
50°C min | to the growth temperature (750-800 °C) and held at this temperature 
for 10-15 min before cooling down to room temperature naturally. Ar/H) with a 
flow rate of 100/20 sccm was used as the carrier gas. 
ZrSe>. Similar to the synthesis of ZrS, but replacing S with Se powder and raising 
the growth temperature to 750-830 °C. 
ZrTe>. Similar to the synthesis of ZrS, but replacing S with Te powder and raising 
the growth temperature to 800-850 °C. 
HfS>. The synthetic procedures are as follows. A powder mixture of 3 mg NaCl and 
5 mg Hf in the aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. 
Another aluminium oxide boat containing S powder was placed in the upstream. 
The furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min! to the growth temperature 
(800-850 °C) and held at this temperature for 10-15 min before cooling down 
to room temperature naturally. Ar with a flow rate of 120 sccm was used as the 
carrier gas. 


HfSe. Similar to the synthesis of HfS, but replacing S with Se powder and raising 
the growth temperature to 750-850 °C. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 120/20 sccm was 
used as the carrier gas. 

HfTe. Similar to the synthesis of HfS2 but replacing S with Te powder and raising 
the growth temperature to 800-850 °C. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 120/20 sccm was 
used as the carrier gas. 

VS, VSe2 and VTe2. A powder mixture of 1 mg KI and 3 mg V2Os in the alumin- 
ium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. Another aluminium 
oxide boat containing S/Se/Te powder was placed in the upstream. The furnace was 
heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min“! to the growth temperature (680-750 °C) 
and held at this temperature for 10-15 min before cooling down to room temper- 
ature naturally. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 80/16 sccm was used as the carrier gas. 
NDS), NbSe and NbTe2. A mixed powder of 2mg NaCl and 10mg Nb,Os in the 
aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. Another alu- 
minium oxide boat containing S/Se/Te powder was placed in the upstream. The 
furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min“! to the growth temperatures 
(750-850 °C) and held at this temperature for 3-5 min before cooled down to room 
temperature naturally. Ar/H with a flow rate of 80/16 sccm was used as carrier gas. 
TaS,, TaSe, and TaTe3. A mixed powder of 5 mg NaCl and 30 mg Ta,Os in the alu- 
minium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. Another aluminium 
oxide boat containing S/Se/Te powder was placed in the upstream. The furnace was 
heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min“! to the growth temperature (800-850 °C) 
and held at this temperature for 10-20 min before cooling down to room temper- 
ature naturally. The Ar/H) with a flow rate of 100/18 sccm was used as carrier gas. 
ReS,. A mixed powder of 1 mg KI and 5 mg Re in the aluminium oxide boat was 
placed in the centre of the quartz tube. The furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 
50°C min™! to the growth temperature (650-750 °C) and held for 5-10 min before 
cooling down to room temperature naturally. Ar with a flow rate of 60 sccm was 
used as the carrier gas. 

ReSe;. Although the synthesis of ReS, has been reported, monolayer ReSe, has not 
been synthesized successfully. Here, the preparation method of ReSe; is similar 
to the synthesis of ReS;. Se powder was used as the Se source and the reaction 
temperature was fixed at 700-780 °C. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 80/10 sccm was 
used as the carrier gas. 

FeSe. A mixed powder of 2 mg NaCl and 10 mg Fe203 (or FeCly) in the aluminium 
oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. Another aluminium oxide 
boat containing Se powder was placed in the upstream. The furnace was heated 
with a ramp rate of 50°C min“! to the growth temperature (750-850 °C) and held 
at this temperature for 10-20 min before cooling down to room temperature nat- 
urally. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 100/18 sccm was used as the carrier gas. 

PtS,, PtSe2, PtTe2, PdS2 and PdSe>. A mixture of 1 mg NaCl and 10 mg M (using 
Pt, Pd nanoparticles or PtClz, PdCl, powder) in the aluminium oxide boat was 
placed in the centre of the quartz tube. Another aluminium oxide boat contain- 
ing S/Se/Te powder was placed in the upstream. The furnace was heated with a 
ramp rate of 50 °C min! to the growth temperature (800-850 °C) and held at this 
temperature for 10-20 min before cooling down to room temperature naturally. 
Ar/H) with a flow rate of 100/20 sccm was used as the carrier gas. 

MoS>,Te(1 — »). A powder mixture of 2mg NaCl and 10 mg MoO; in the alumin- 
ium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the tube. Another aluminium oxide boat 
containing a powder mixture of S and Te was placed in the upstream. The furnace 
was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min! to the growth temperature 700-800 °C 
and held at this temperature for 10-20 min before cooling down to room temper- 
ature naturally. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 100/5 sccm was used as the carrier gas. 
MoSe2,Te(1 — x). Similar to the synthesis of MoS2,Tea( — x) except for using a 
powder mixture of Se and Te as precursor. 

WS2,Te21 — x). A powder mixture of 3 mg NaCl and 15mg WO; in the aluminium 
oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. Another aluminium oxide 
boat containing a powder mixture of S and Te was placed in the upstream. The 
furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min“! to the growth temperature 
(750-850 °C) and held at this temperature for 10-20 min before cooling down to 
room temperature naturally. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 100/5 sccm was used as 
the carrier gas. 

WSe2,Te2(1 — x). Similar to the synthesis of WS2,Tea(1 — ») except for using a powder 
mixture of Se and Te as precursor. 

NbS>,Se2( — . A powder mixture of 2 mg NaCl and 10 mg Nb.O; in the alumin- 
ium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the tube. The furnace was heated with a 
ramp rate of 50 °C min“! to the growth temperature (760-840 °C) and held at this 
temperature for 10-20 min before cooling down to room temperature naturally. 
Ar/H) with a flow rate of 100/15 sccm was used as the carrier gas. 

Mo, _ ,.Nb,Se2. A powder mixture of 2mg NaCl and 10 mg of Nb2O5:MoO3= 1:1 
in the aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. Another 
aluminium oxide boat containing Se powder was placed in the upstream. The 
furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50°C min! to the growth temperature 
(760-840 °C) and held at this temperature for 10-20 min followed by cooling down 
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to room temperature naturally. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 100/15 sccm was used 
as the carrier gas. 

Mo, _ ,Re,S2. A powder mixture of 2 mg NaCl and 10 mg of Re:MoO;= 1:1 in the 
aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. The furnace 
was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min“! to the growth temperature (700-800 
°C) and held at this temperature for 10-20 min before cooling down to room tem- 
perature naturally. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 80/5 sccm was used as the carrier gas. 
Wi — xNb,S>. A powder mixture of 2mg NaCl and 15 mg of Nb2O5:WO3= 1:1 
in the aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. The 
furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min“! to the growth temperature 
(750-840 °C) and held at this temperature for 10-20 min before cooling down to 
room temperature naturally. Ar/H, with a flow rate of 100/15 sccm was used as 
the carrier gas. 

W, — «Nb,Se. A powder mixture of 2mg NaCl and 15 mg of Nb.Os:WO3= 1:1 in 
the aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. The furnace 
was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min“! to the growth temperature (750-840 °C) 
and held at this temperature for 10-20 min before cooling down to room temper- 
ature naturally. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 100/15 sccm was used as the carrier gas. 
Mo,Nb, _ ,S2. A powder mixture of 2mg NaCl and 10 mg of Nb.Os:MoO3= 1:1 
in the aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. The 
furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min“! to the growth temperature 
(760-840 °C) and held at this temperature for 10-20 min before cooling down to 
room temperature naturally. Ar/H with a flow rate of 100/15 sccm was used as 
the carrier gas. 

Mo,W, _ ,Te2. A powder mixture of 2 mg NaCl and 10 mg of WO3:MoO3= 1:1 
in the aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. The 
furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min! to the growth temperature 
(760-840 °C) and held at this temperature for 5-10 min before cooling down to 
room temperature naturally. Ar/H, with a flow rate of 100/15 sccm was used as 
the carrier gas. 

Mo,Nb, — xS2ySe2(1 — y. A powder mixture of 2mg NaCl and 10 mg of 
Nb2O5:MoO3 = 1:1 in the aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the 
quartz tube. Another aluminium oxide boat containing S and Se powder was placed 
in the upstream. The furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min“! to the 
growth temperature (760-840 °C) and held at this temperature for 10-20 min 
before cooling down to room temperature naturally. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 
100/15 sccm was used as the carrier gas. 

VxWyMoy — x — yS2-Seaci — 2). A powder mixture of 2mg NaCl and 10 mg of 
V205:MoO3:WO3 = 1:5:3 in the aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of 
the quartz tube. Another aluminium oxide boat containing S and Se powder was 
placed in the upstream. The furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50°C min”! to 
the growth temperature (760-840 °C) and held at this temperature for 10-20 min 
before cooling down to room temperature naturally. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 100/5 
sccm was used as the carrier gas. 


LETTER 


1 T’ MoTe,-2 H MoTe, in-plane heterostructures. A mixed powder of 4mg NaCl 
and 14mg MoO; in the aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz 
tube. The furnace was heated to a growth temperature of 720 °C with a ramp rate of 
50°C min“! and held for 3 min, and then quickly cooled to a growth temperature 
of 650 °C and held for 5 min and then cooled down to room temperature naturally. 
Ar/H) with flow rates of 80/20 sccm and 20/4 sccm was used as the carrier gas for 
1T’ MoTe, and 2H MoTe, growth, respectively. 
MoS2-NbSe; vertically stacked heterostructure. MoS, was synthesized first. A 
mixed powder of 0.5 mg NaCl and 3 mg MoO; in the aluminium oxide boat was 
placed in the centre of the tube. The furnace was heated to the growing temperature 
(600-800 °C) with a ramp rate of 50 °C min~!. The growth time is 3 min. Ar (or 
Ar/H2) with a flow rate of 80 sccm (or 80/5 sccm) was used as the carrier gas. The 
as-obtained MoS, was quickly transferred to another furnace for heterostructure 
growth. For the NbSe; growth, a mixed powder of 2mg NaCl and 10mg Nb,O; and 
in the aluminium oxide boat was placed in the centre of the quartz tube. Another 
aluminium oxide boat containing Se powder was placed in the upstream. The 
furnace was heated with a ramp rate of 50 °C min”! to the growth temperature 
of 700 °C and held at this temperature for 10 min before cooling down to room 
temperature naturally. Ar/H) with a flow rate of 60/4 sccm was used as carrier gas. 
We note that the weight ratio between salt and metal precursors can be tuned. 
Typically, for the synthesis of alloys, we fixed the weight ratio at 1:1 for the precur- 
sors. Taking Mo, _ ,Re,S2 and WS,Te, _ , as examples, by tuning the ratio between 
Mo and Re, and between S and Te, we can control the value of x. 
STEM. STEM samples were prepared with a poly (methyl methacrylate) (PMMA)- 
assisted method or PMMA-free method with the assistance of an iso-propyl alco- 
hol droplet. For some water-sensitive materials, we used a non-aqueous transfer 
method. STEM imaging and EELS analysis were performed on a JEOL 2100F 
with a cold field-emission gun and an aberration corrector (the DELTA corrector) 
operating at 60kV. A low-voltage modified Gatan GIF Quantum spectrometer was 
used for recording the EELS spectra. The inner and outer collection angles for the 
STEM image (81 and 82) were 62 mrad and 129-140 mrad, respectively, with a 
convergence semi-angle of 35 mrad. The beam current was about 15 pA for the 
annular dark-field imaging and the EELS chemical analyses. 
TG-DSC. TG-DSC measurements were performed using a Netzsch STA 449 C 
thermal analyser. Approximately 10 mg of the sample were loaded into an alumin- 
ium oxide crucible and heated at 10 Kmin~! from 20 °C to 920 °C. The 95 vol% 
Ar/5 vol% H) with a flow rate of 40 ml min“! was used as the carrier gas. 
XPS. XPS measurements were performed using a monochromated Al Ka source 
(hv = 1486.6 eV) and a 128-channel mode detection Physical Electronics Inc. orig- 
inal detector. XPS spectra were acquired at a pass energy of 140 eV and a take-off 
angle of 45°. 
Data availability. The main data supporting the findings of this study are available 
within the paper and its Supplementary Information. Extra data are available from 
the corresponding authors upon request. 
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Amino-acid- and peptide-directed synthesis of 
chiral plasmonic gold nanoparticles 
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Understanding chirality, or handedness, in molecules is important 
because of the enantioselectivity that is observed in many 
biochemical reactions?, and because of the recent development 
of chiral metamaterials with exceptional light-manipulating 
capabilities, such as polarization control’, a negative refractive 
index® and chiral sensing®. Chiral nanostructures have been 
produced using nanofabrication techniques such as lithography’ 
and molecular self-assembly*!!, but large-scale and simple 
fabrication methods for three-dimensional chiral structures remain 
a challenge. In this regard, chirality transfer represents a simpler 
and more efficient method for controlling chiral morphology!?"!°. 
Although a few studies!*!° have described the transfer of molecular 
chirality into micrometre-sized helical ceramic crystals, this 
technique has yet to be implemented for metal nanoparticles with 
sizes of hundreds of nanometres. Here we develop a strategy for 
synthesizing chiral gold nanoparticles that involves using amino 
acids and peptides to control the optical activity, handedness 
and chiral plasmonic resonance of the nanoparticles. The key 
requirement for achieving such chiral structures is the formation of 
high-Miller-index surfaces ({hkl}, hz k ~ 1~ 0) that are intrinsically 
chiral, owing to the presence of ‘kink’ sites”””? in the nanoparticles 
during growth. The presence of chiral components at the inorganic 
surface of the nanoparticles and in the amino acids and peptides 
results in enantioselective interactions at the interface between 
these elements; these interactions lead to asymmetric evolution of 
the nanoparticles and the formation of helicoid morphologies that 
consist of highly twisted chiral elements. The gold nanoparticles 
that we grow display strong chiral plasmonic optical activity (a dis- 
symmetry factor of 0.2), even when dispersed randomly in solution; 
this observation is supported by theoretical calculations and direct 
visualizations of macroscopic colour transformations. We anticipate 
that our strategy will aid in the rational design and fabrication of 
three-dimensional chiral nanostructures for use in plasmonic 
metamaterial applications. 

To control the chiral morphology of gold nanoparticles through 
molecular interactions of amino acids or peptides with high-index sur- 
faces, we devised an aqueous-based, two-step growth method involvy- 
ing organothiol additives. As the first step, low-index-plane-exposed 
gold nanoparticles of uniform size were synthesized using the well- 
established seed-mediated method”*-*°. In the second step, cysteine 
or cysteine-based peptides with chiral conformations were used to 
encode chirality into the gold nanoparticles. The molecules were added 
to the growth solution, in which the pre-synthesized low-index-plane- 
exposed gold nanoparticles evolved into high-index-plane-exposed 
nanoparticles as a result of the reduction of Au* ions (see Methods for 
detailed experimental procedure). Au-S bonding and interactions of 
other functional groups in the amino acid or peptides are also involved 
in the nanoparticle growth process. Peptide-sequence-specific inter- 
actions have been investigated as a way of controlling the growth of 
nanomaterials and their optical properties”***. Changes in growth 


components, such as the peptide sequence and concentration, and in 
seed morphology affect the growth kinetics and induce the dynamic 
morphological evolution of low-index-plane-exposed gold seed nan- 
oparticles into chiral nanoparticles. 

Circular dichroism and scanning electron microscopy (SEM) anal- 
yses confirm the synthesis of chiral plasmonic nanoparticles (Fig. 1). 
Notably, the conformation of the molecule used for synthesis controlled 
the handedness of the resulting nanoparticles. When L- or D- amino 
acids were added during the nanoparticle growth process, the nanopar- 
ticles that formed had the opposite handedness. Optical responses fol- 
lowed the handedness of nanoparticles. For example, when L-cysteine 
(L-Cys) and p-cysteine (D-Cys) were used as additives, the associated 
extinction spectra of the synthesized nanoparticles were identical and 
depended on only the overall particle size (Extended Data Fig. 1a). 
However, the measured circular dichroism spectra were inverted with 
respect to each other, but had the same peak positions, at 569 nm and 
699 nm (Fig. la). In both the cases, the morphologies of the synthesized 
nanoparticles were cube-like, with a side length of 150nm. An inter- 
esting feature of the nanoparticles synthesized using L-Cys and p-Cys 
is that the vertices protrude and the edges, which typically bridge two 
vertices in a cube, are split into two. As shown in the insets of Fig. 1b, 
the two split edges for the t-Cys nanoparticles point in opposite direc- 
tions (one into and the other out of the cube), with a tilt angle of —y. 
In the case of the p-Cys nanoparticles, the split edges were tilted in the 
opposite direction, at an angle of + y (Fig. 1c). Along the [111] view, the 
tilted edges protrude as tripods at each vertex of a cube, thereby con- 
tributing to the chirality of the synthesized gold nanoparticles (Fig. 1b, 
right inset). These tripods, which are 40 nm thick and 100 nm long, 
assemble, making nanometre-scale gaps inside a helicoid cube. The 
right-handed chiral structures, synthesized using L-Cys as an additive, 
exhibit increased absorption of left circularly polarized light at 569nm, 
whereas the opposite chiro-optical response is observed for the left- 
handed chiral structures, synthesized using D-Cys. The yield of the 
chiral nanoparticles using this synthesis approach was about 81% (ofa 
total of 989 nanoparticles) (Extended Data Fig. 1a). 

The development of chiral morphology is a result of the different 
growth rates of the two oppositely chiral high-index planes of gold in 
the presence of L-Cys or p-Cys. Under our growth conditions, the 
absence of cysteine resulted in a stellated octahedron, differentiated by 
{321} facets (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 2a). (The synthesis method 
reported here can also be used to modify other stellated nanostruc- 
tures’?*°.) We assigned the {321} indexing by analysing the relative 
angles of each edge in transmission electron microscopy (TEM) images 
(Extended Data Fig. 2c, d). The stellated octahedron has 4/m32/m 
point-group symmetry, defined by 48 identical triangular faces. The 
{321} facets are in the R (clockwise rotation, (321)*) or S (anticlockwise 
rotation, (321 )) conformation, defined by the rotational direction of 
the low-index planes (or microfacets) (100), (110) and (111), as out- 
lined black in Fig. 2b”?-”. In Fig. 2a, the pairs of {hkl} planes with R and 
S conformation (within the rhombus ABA’B’) are indicated in purple 
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Fig. 1 | Opposite handedness of three-dimensional plasmonic helicoids 
controlled by cysteine chirality transfer. a, Circular dichroism spectra 
of chiral nanoparticles synthesized using L-Cys (black) and p-Cys (red). 
b, SEM image of L-Cys nanoparticles. The highlighting in the insets 
illustrates the fact that the edges (solid lines) are tilted by an angle —p 


and yellow, respectively. The R and S triangular regions alternate and 
their distribution is essentially symmetric and achiral. We observe that 
the chiral morphologies developed as a result of the shifting and tilting 
of specific R-S boundaries. We present a detailed analysis of the 
time-dependent evolution when using L-Cys as the additive in the 
following. 

The addition of low-index-plane-exposed cube-shaped seeds into 
the second-step solution containing L-Cys begins the growth. To mon- 
itor the evolution of morphology, nanoparticles were grown for differ- 
ent reaction times from 10 min to 120 min. The underlying mechanism 
of the evolution is most clearly evident in the 20-min case, in which the 
g-factor (see Methods) starts to increase over the next 20 min (Fig. 2c, d, 
Extended Data Fig. 4d). For clear visualization, the rhombus ABA’B’, 
which consists of two sets of R and S regions, is displayed schematically 
(Fig. 2c, d, top) and marked with red dots and dotted white lines in the 
corresponding SEM images (Fig. 2c, d, bottom). Substantial changes, 
such as splitting, movement and overgrowth, were found at the R-S 
boundaries AC and A‘C in the rhombus ABA’B’, and the 12 equivalent 
boundaries changed in the same manner. AC and A’C were both tilted 
by —y towards the S regions and protruded with distortion, as indi- 
cated by the red-patterned area and arrows in Fig. 2c, d. In the [111] 
and [100] directions, the chiral elements formed three- and four-fold 
symmetry, respectively. As shown in the sequential images of the 
growth process (Extended Data Fig. 2e, f), the twisted edges continued 
to thicken, growing laterally and evolving into the final morphology, 
in which the elongated edges are twisted inwards (Fig. 2e). As the mir- 
ror symmetry of the R and S regions was broken by the distortion, the 
4/m32/m point-group symmetry of the stellated octahedron changed 
to 432 symmetry. We therefore designate any nanoparticle with this 
chiral morphology as a ‘432 helicoid I. When using p-Cys as the addi- 
tive in the second-step solution, the R-S boundaries AC and A’C are 
tilted by + vy towards the R regions, resulting in a 432 helicoid I with 
opposite chirality. 

In high-resolution TEM images (Extended Data Fig. 3a), the steps 
and terraces on the facets of a chiral nanoparticle at an early stage of 
growth (20 min) reveal the Cys adsorption on the high-index plane. 
In addition, the increased adsorption energy, as demonstrated by 
temperature-programmed desorption and electrochemical desorp- 
tion studies, suggests that the molecules bind to a high-index surface 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b, c). N-terminal blocking of L-Cys completely 
inhibits the formation of chiral particles, and C-terminal blocking 
reduces the g-factor (Extended Data Fig. 5a). These data imply that 
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with respect to the vertices (red dots) and cubic outline (dashed lines), as 
viewed along the [100] (left) and [111] (right) directions. c, SEM image 
of p-Cys nanoparticles. The inset highlights the tilted edges (solid lines), 
cubic outline (dashed lines) and tilt angle (+ y). 


the thiol and amine groups bind with the ‘kinks’ on the {321} facets. 
This mechanism is also supported by previous studies*!~*3, which 
have shown that the relative location of an amine group with respect 
to a thiol is the main determinant of the different binding affinities to 
Ror S kink sites. Therefore, the preferred interaction of L-Cys with 
the {321} planes in the R regions leads to slower growth in the verti- 
cal direction on the R regions than on the S regions. For this reason, 
the R-S boundary shifts from the R to the S region, accompanied by 
asymmetric overgrowth. 

The surface coverage of L-Cys is estimated to be 0.01 monolayers 
(0.028 nmol cm”) at the optimal concentration (at which 432 helicoid 
I exhibits the highest g-factor) (Extended Data Fig. 4a—c, Methods). 
This low coverage seems to be necessary for chiral-selective growth— 
weak-binding motifs such as amine and carboxylic groups would be 
interfered with at high concentrations (Extended Data Fig. 4g). In addi- 
tion, from a screening experiment with several peptide sequences, we 
found that other functional groups as well as thiol are key to determin- 
ing the chiral morphology (Methods). 

One of the most interesting results of our study is that the addition 
of L-glutathione (L-GSH) instead of L-Cys or p-Cys induces a com- 
pletely different chiral morphology, by shifting a different R-S bound- 
ary (Fig. 2f-h). We observe a change in the four outer boundaries of 
the rhombus ABA’B’ instead of in the inner AC and A'C boundaries, 
as was observed in the case of L-Cys. Note that AC and A’C are convex, 
whereas BC and B’C are concave. AB and A’B’ both expand outwards, 
while the other boundaries ( AB’ and A’B) move inwards, distorting the 
boundary of the rhombus ABA’B’ (Fig. 2f). Consequently, a 
pinwheel-like chiral structure with clockwise rotation and four-fold 
symmetry appears along the [100] direction (Fig. 2g, h). We refer to 
any nanoparticle with this helicoid morphology as a “432 helicoid IP. 
A low-magnification SEM image shows uniformly synthesized 432 
helicoid II particles (Extended Data Fig. 1b). 

The different growth directions of 432 helicoids I and II can be 
understood at the atomic level by looking at the facets with (321)® 
conformation surrounded by those with (3 12)$ and (231) conforma- 
tion in the [111] direction (Extended Data Fig. 5b-d). (321) structures 
are composed ofa (111) terrace and alternating (100) and (110) micro- 
facets. Different orders of (100) and (110) alternation result in opposite 
chirality, such as (312)§ or (231)S. AC, which is important in 432 heli- 
coid I, is the boundary of (321)8 and (231)°; AB, which is important in 
432 helicoid II, is the boundary of (321)® and (312)%. This property 
indicates that L-Cys and L-GSH shift the AC boundary in the [101] 
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1s region 


1R region 


(321)R 


the enantioselective binding of molecules and the asymmetric growth 
of high-index facets. a, Schematic of a stellated octahedron, differentiated 
by high-index facets consisting of {321}5, (S region, yellow) and {321}® 

(R region, purple) configurations. The vertices of the [111], [100] and 
[110] directions are indicated as A, B and C, respectively; A’ and B’ refer to 
the symmetric points of A and B, respectively. b, Comparison of the 
atomic arrangement of the (321)® and (321)° gold surfaces for region 
indicated by the red dotted box in a. The conformation at ‘kink sites is 
defined by the rotational direction of low-index microfacets in the 
sequence (111) — (100) — (110): clockwise, R region; anticlockwise, 

S region. c, d, Schematics (top) and SEM images (bottom) of R-S pairs 


direction and the AB boundary in the [011] direction, respectively. On 
the {321} surfaces, the gold atoms attach to the (100) and (110) micro- 
facets at the kink, generating a new kink. We propose that the orienta- 
tion of the Cys or GSH molecule that is adsorbed could determine the 
specific growth direction of the kinks. Owing to the larger molecular 
size, GSH seems to interact with multiple kinks, whereas Cys interacts 
with only a single kink**"°. We believe that the enantioselective inter- 
action of L-GSH also benefits from the flexibility of the )-peptide link- 
age, as supported by experiments with other GSH derivatives (Extended 
Data Fig. 5e). Calculations based on density functional theory and 
molecular dynamics are needed to identify other peptide sequences 
that affect single or multiple R-S boundaries and twist them 
multi-dimensionally. 

The strongest optical activity among the nanoparticles that we syn- 
thesized was displayed by those that were synthesized using an octahe- 
dral seed instead of a cubic seed and therefore exhibit another type of 
chiral structure; we designate any such nanoparticle as a “432 helicoid 
IIL. 432 helicoid III nanoparticles have pinwheel-like structures— 
consisting of four highly curved arms of increasing width—on each of 
the six faces of the cubic geometry (Fig. 3a, b, Extended Data Fig. 6a). 
Compared to 432 helicoids I and II, the chiral elements in 432 helicoid 
III are twisted with larger curvature and the gaps between them are 
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showing the morphological development of 432 helicoid I in the presence 
of L-Cys, as viewed along the [110] (c) and [100] (d) directions. Newly 
developed boundaries are indicated as red patterned areas with arrows; 
each vertex is marked on the corresponding SEM image. e, Three- 
dimensional model (top) and SEM image (bottom) of the final chiral 
shape. The newly formed R region is coloured red and the chiral element is 
indicated by the dashed outline. The red shaded region in e is equivalent to 
the red patterned areas in c and d. f, g, Morphological development of 432 
helicoid II in the presence of L-GSH. h, The corresponding final chiral 
shape. The newly formed boundaries and the pinwheel-like chiral 
elements of the final shape are coloured blue. Scale bars, 100 nm. 


carved more deeply in the central direction. Imaging after ion milling 
using helium-ion microscopy shows the curved surfaces located inside 
the gaps (Extended Data Fig. 6b). From the depth and curvature infor- 
mation, we construct a three-dimensional model to assign the Miller 
index at each location (Extended Data Fig. 6c, d). The strong circular 
dichroism signal of this structure (Fig. 3c) is largely attributed to the 
highly twisted chiral structures and is consistent with the simulation 
results (Fig. 3d). The g-factor of 432 helicoid III is approximately 0.2 
at 622 nm, which is roughly ten and three times larger than that of 
432 helicoids I and II, respectively (Fig. 3e). The g-factors of various 
chiral nanostructures are compared in Extended Data Table 1. The 
g-factor of 432 helicoid III is larger than that of any other chiral nano- 
structure fabricated using bottom-up approaches. The exceptionally 
strong chiro-optical properties of 432 helicoid III may have resulted 
from the high-order plasmonic modes of large continuous chiral par- 
ticles (Extended Data Fig. 7). The intensity difference for the electric 
and magnetic near-fields (Fig. 3f) is consistent with the macroscopic 
asymmetric response of 432 helicoid III to circularly polarized light. 
Interestingly, in contrast to a symmetric sphere, the induced mag- 
netic dipole moment of 432 helicoid HI cannot be perpendicular to 
the induced electric dipole moment. We also find that several other 
structural changes, such as edge length, gap width, gap depth, gap angle 
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Fig. 3 | Morphology and optical activity of 432 helicoid III. a, SEM 
image of 432 helicoid III nanoparticles evolved from an octahedral seed. 
b, Three-dimensional models (left) and corresponding SEM images (right) 
of 432 helicoid III oriented in various directions. Scale bars, 100 nm. 

c, d, Experimental (c) and theoretical (d; based on a finite-difference 
time-domain method) circular dichroism and extinction spectra of 

432 helicoid III. e, Comparison of the dis-symmetry g-factors of the 
synthesized helicoid structures and other nanoparticles (SEM images 

are shown in Extended Data Fig. 5e, f). A-C, L-alanyl-1-cysteine; Y-C, 


and curvature, affect the chiro-optical activity of the nanoparticles 
(Extended Data Figs 8, 9, Methods). 

As a result of the large g-factor of the helicoid nanoparticles, a 
macroscopically distinguishable change in their colour is possible by 
controlling the polarization. The circular dichroism spectrum and 
the corresponding optical rotatory dispersion spectrum for 432 heli- 
coid III are presented in Fig. 4a, and the output polarization state was 
measured directly at four wavelengths using linearly polarized incident 
light (Fig. 4b). The largest ellipticity (x = —28.7°, left circular polariza- 
tion) was observed at 635 nm and the azimuthal rotation (7) changed 
gradually from —7.9° to + 29° as the wavelength was increased. The 
conversion from linearly to elliptically polarized light by 432 helicoid 
II] is clear under cross-polarized conditions. Although the achiral nan- 
oparticles did not exhibit any transmission (Fig. 4c, left), a solution of 
432 helicoid III nanoparticles showed bright yellow cross-polarized 
transmission, which reflects a pronounced polarization-rotating ability 
at visible wavelengths (Fig. 4c, right). Further, we confirmed the iso- 
tropic response and Lorentz reciprocity of the nanoparticles (Extended 
Data Fig. 10a, b). Changing the size of 432 helicoid III nanoparticles by 
controlling the initial seed concentration caused a resonance shift of the 
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L-tyrosyl-L-cysteine; C-C, L-cysteinyl-L-cysteine; ~\-E-C, -\-L-glutamyl-.- 
cysteine; E-C-G, L-glutamyl-L-cysteinyl-glycine; ~\-E-C-A, \-L-glutamyl- 
L-cysteinyl-.-alanine. f, Theoretical calculation of the dependence of local 
electromagnetic fields on the handedness of circularly polarized light. The 
asymmetric responses of the electric (left; E) and magnetic (right, B) fields 
are displayed by the differences in these fields under excitation by left 
circularly polarized (LCP) and right circularly polarized (RCP) light. The 
colour scale indicates the magnitude of the field difference, with red (blue) 
indicating a positive (negative) difference. 


resulting nanoparticles, with Ajax (the wavelength at which the maxi- 
mum g-factor is observed) increasing from 552 nm to 668 nm (Fig. 4d, 
Extended Data Fig. 10c). This modification also enabled gradual tuning 
of the transmitted colours under cross-polarized conditions (0°, dotted 
box in Fig. 4e). In addition, rotation of the analyser reversibly generated 
various transmitted colours, thereby providing a versatile method of 
colour modulation that reflects the optical rotatory dispersion response 
(Fig. 4e, Extended Data Fig. 10d, Supplementary Video 1). In contrast 
to the symmetric pattern for achiral nanoparticles, the colour tran- 
sition of 432 helicoid III was continuous and asymmetric (Fig. 4e), 
forming elliptical traces in the chromaticity diagram (Extended Data 
Fig. 10e-h). The colour transformation of 432 helicoid HI was dynamic 
and covered a wide range of colours. 

We envision that the biomolecular approach presented here for the 
evolution of chirality in a plasmonic helicoid has technological poten- 
tial for the development of biologically responsive and tunable meta- 
materials. Using this approach, chiral elements were arranged within 
cube-like structures with a side length of only about 100 nm, resulting 
in three-dimensional, angle-insensitive plasmonic metamaterials. We 
believe that conformation control using long peptides or other chiral 
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Fig. 4 | Visible light polarization control by 432 helicoid III solution. 

a, Circular dichroism and optical rotatory dispersion spectra of 432 
helicoid IIL. b, Output polarization states measured at the wavelengths 
indicated in a: 561 nm (i), 635 nm (ii), 658 nm (iii) and 690 nm (iv). The 
polarization ellipses at each wavelength expressed in terms of the ellipticity 
(x) and azimuthal rotation (w) are: y = 1.7° and a = —7.9° at 561 nm; 

X = —28.7° and 7 =2.6° at 635 nm; y = —20.7° and w = 26.6° at 658 nm; 
and y = —4.8° and y= 29.0° at 690 nm (x and y are the horizontal and 
vertical components of the electric-field vector). c, Photographs of achiral 
(left) and 432 helicoid IH (right) solutions, showing the light transmitted 


biomolecules will enable the synthesis of other sets of chiral symme- 
try groups. Further, insights from this study could provide theoretical 
guidelines for designing artificial chirality and chiro-optical properties 
for active colour displays, holography, reconfigurable switching, chiral- 
ity sensing and all-angle negative-refractive-index materials. 
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Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0034-1. 
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METHODS 
Chemicals. Hexadecyltrimethylammonium bromide (CTAB, 99%), L-ascorbic 
acid (AA, 99%) and tetrachloroauric(111) trihydrate (HAuCl-3H20, 99.9%) were 
purchased from Sigma-Aldrich. L-cysteine hydrochloride monohydrate (99%, 
TCI), p-cysteine hydrochloride monohydrate (99%, TCI), L-cysteine ethyl ester 
hydrochloride (99%, TCI), N-acetyl-L-cysteine (98%, TCI), L-glutathione (1-E- 
C-G, 98%, Sigma-Aldrich), L-glutathione ethyl ester (90%, Sigma-Aldrich) and 
+-L-glutamyl-L-cysteine (\-E-C, 80%, Sigma-Aldrich) were obtained commer- 
cially and used without further purification. Di- and tri-peptides, L-alanyl-L- 
cysteine (A-C, > 98%), L-prolyl-L-cysteine (P-C, > 98%), L-cysteinyl-L-cysteine 
(C-C, > 98%), L-tyrosyl-L-cysteine (Y-C, > 98%), L-glutamyl-L-cysteinyl- 
glycine (E-C-G, > 98%) and +-L-glutamyl-L-cysteinyl-L-alanine (-E-C-A, > 98%) 
were provided by GenScript and prepared in hydrochloride salt form before use. 
All aqueous solutions were prepared using high-purity deionized water 
(18.2MQ cm“). 
Synthesis of chiral nanoparticles. Cubic and octahedral seeds were synthesized 
as reported previously”***. Before use, both types of seed nanoparticle were cen- 
trifuged (6,708g, 150s) twice and dispersed in aqueous CTAB (1 mM) solution. In 
a typical synthesis, a growth solution was prepared by adding 0.8 ml of 100 mM 
CTAB and 0.2 ml of 10mM gold chloride trihydrate into 3.95 ml of deionized water 
to form an [AuBr4]~ complex. Au>* was then reduced to Aut by the rapid injection 
of 0.475 ml of 100 mM AA solution. The growth of chiral nanoparticles was initi- 
ated by adding 5 11 of amino acid or peptide solution and 50 1l of seed solution into 
the growth solution. For the preparation of 432 helicoid I, cubic seed solution was 
added to the growth solution and then, after a 20-min incubation, 100|1M cysteine 
was added. To prepare 432 helicoid II, 2mM glutathione was added to the growth 
solution, followed by the addition of cubic seed solution. To prepare 432 helicoid 
III, 5mM glutathione was added to the growth solution, followed by the addition 
of octahedral seed solution. The growth solution was placed in a 30 °C bath for 2h, 
and the pink solution gradually became blue with large scattering. The solution was 
centrifuged twice (1,677g, 60s) to remove unreacted reagents and was re-dispersed 
in a 1mM CTAB solution for further characterization. 
Characterization. Extinction and circular dichroism (CD) spectra were obtained 
using a J-815 spectropolarimeter instrument (JASCO), and optical rotatory dis- 
persion (ORD) spectra were measured using an additional ORD attachment. To 
check the Lorentz reciprocity, we prepared solutions of nanoparticles and particles 
attached on the substrate. The CD spectrum of each sample condition was meas- 
ured in the forwards and backwards directions by changing the direction of the 
sample relative to the incident light. 

Kuhn's dis-symmetry factor (g-factor) is a dimensionless quantity that is useful 
for quantitative comparisons of chiro-optical properties among different systems 
and was calculated from the measured extinction and CD values using: 


A, —A 
g—factor = 2—+ 8 x 
A; + Ap 


CD 
extinction 


SEM images were taken with a SIGMA system (Zeiss). TEM images were captured 
using a JEM-3000F system (JEOL). 

The polarization-rotating ability of 432 helicoid III was evaluated from polarization- 
state measurements using an optical configuration consisting of a laser source, iris, 
linear polarizer, quarter-wave plate, sample and polarimeter. The output polar- 
ization state was measured using a PAX5710VIS-T rotating-wave plate Stokes 
polarimeter (Thorlabs). Laser sources with centre wavelengths of 561 nm (CNI 
MGL-FN-561, DPSS Laser), 635 nm (Hitachi HL6321G laser diode), 658nm 
(Hitachi HL6501MG laser diode) and 690 nm (Hitachi HL6738MG laser diode) 
were used. For the measurements, a solution of randomly dispersed 432 helicoid 
III nanoparticles was added to a quartz cell with a path length of 10mm, and was 
then irradiated with a vertically polarized incident beam. A quarter-wave plate was 
used with a linear polarizer to compensate for any polarization interference caused 
by other optical parts of the system. 

Macroscopic colour changes in transmitted light were detected by polarization- 
resolved transmission measurements with an optical configuration consisting of 
a white-light illumination source, iris, linear polarizer, sample, linear polarizer 
(analyser) and digital camera. The sample was placed between two crossed linear 
polarizers (0° represents cross-polarized conditions) and was irradiated with a 
collimated cold white-light source. The angle of the analyser was changed from 
—10° (clockwise) to + 10° (anticlockwise) in steps of 1° from the orthogonal con- 
figuration, which enables different wavelengths of light to propagate, rendering 
different colours of transmitted light. While rotating the analyser, the colour tran- 
sition of the transmitted light was observable by the naked eye and was recorded 
with a digital camera (D90, Nikon). 

Quantification of amino acids and peptides. To quantify the amount of Cys 
and GSH on the 432 helicoids I and II, a thiol-selective dye-based fluorometric 
assay was performed. After complete growth in growth solution (100 nM L-Cys 


for 432 helicoid I and 2.5|1M L-GSH for 432 helicoid II), the chiral nanoparticles 
were centrifuged and washed three times to remove the remaining chemicals in 
solution except the molecules adsorbed on the nanoparticle surface. By adding 
NaBH, to the nanoparticle solution, the reductive desorption reaction of adsorbed 
thiolate molecules (Au-SR) started immediately, and free thiol molecules (RS~) 
were released to the solution as follows: Au-SR+e —+ Au+RS~ (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a)*>°°, The final concentration of NaBH, was 25 mM and the final volume of 
the solution was fixed to 100,11. After 5 min of incubation, the nanoparticles were 
centrifuged again and clear supernatant solutions containing the released Cys or 
GSH molecules were collected and incubated for 1 day in 25 °C to decompose the 
remaining NaBHg. 

Quantification of Cys and GSH on the 432 helicoids I and II was carried out by 
using thiol-selective dye (Thiol detection assay kit, Cayman Chemical, 700340). 
The sample was diluted in the reaction buffer (10 mM phosphate buffer with 1 mM 
EDTA, pH 7.4). The thiol-selective dye reacted spontaneously with the free thiol of 
Cys or GSH in the sample solution, producing a fluorescent derivative (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a). The fluorescence signal of the sample was recorded by using an 
excitation wavelength of 405 nm and an emission wavelength of 535 nm. For the 
relative quantification, the standard solution was prepared under the same condi- 
tions and measured in the concentration range 0-5 1M. The standard concentra- 
tion curve showed good linearity, with R’ = 0.999 (Extended Data Fig. 4b). The 
quantified amounts of Cys and GSH on the surface of 432 helicoids I and II were 
98.9 + 22.6 pmol and 280.2 + 90.2 pmol, respectively. 

The adsorption amount of GSH during the synthesis of 432 helicoid II was mon- 

itored over time (Extended Data Fig. 4e). To stop the growth at different stages, the 
particles were centrifuged out every 10 min. After the centrifugation was repeated 
three times to remove the remaining chemicals, the quantification experiment for 
GSH was performed as described above. 
Calculation of surface coverage. To convert the measured concentration of mole- 
cules to the surface coverage, we estimated the total surface area of the 432 helicoid 
I and II samples. According to extinction measurements for the seed nanoparti- 
cles, the total number of nanoparticles in each sample batch was measured to be 
Nyp = 1.53 x 10°ml-!. The surface area of a single 432 helicoid I nanoparticle was 
Aypui = 2.31 x 107° cm?, and that of helicoid II was Aypyp = 1.78 x 107? cm?, 
approximated from the schematic three-dimensional models in Extended Data 
Fig. 1. Therefore, the total surface area of the nanoparticles in each sample were 


2 2 
Atotal = NypAnp> AvotaH1 = 3.53 cm’, Atotal,H2 = 2.72 cm 


The surface coverage of Cys and GSH in 432 helicoids I and II was calculated from 
the quantification results and the estimated total surface area of the nanoparticle 
samples, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 4c. The surface density of Cys and GSH 
was 0.028 nmol cm~? and 0.103 nmol cm~’, respectively. These values correspond 
to 0.01 and 0.22 monolayers, respectively, calculated from the reported maximum 
coverage*”**, On the basis of the surface density estimate, the average intermolec- 
ular distance for Cys and GSH is expected to be 2.5nm and 1.3 nm, respectively. 
Therefore, we conclude that, under optimized conditions, both molecules have 
enough room to bind multiple functional groups, as is necessary for enantiose- 
lective recognition. 

Adsorption study of Cys and GSH on {321} nanoparticles. To compare adsorp- 
tion kinetics, we measured the amount of adsorbed Cys and GSH on {321} nano- 
particles. The {321} nanoparticles were incubated in Cys and GSH solution with 
different concentrations from 0.541M to 101M. After 2h of incubation, the nano- 
particles were centrifuged and the clear supernatant solutions that contained the 
remaining molecules were collected for quantification using thiol-specific dye. 
The adsorbed amount was calculated by subtracting the measured supernatant 
concentration from the initial concentration (Extended Data Fig. 4f). Given the 
concentration, a larger amount of Cys was attached to the high-indexed surface 
compared to GSH. In addition, a similar trend is reflected in the formation of chi- 
ral morphology. Owing to this fast loading of Cys, only 0.1 1M is required for 432 
helicoid I, whereas molecules that are 25 times larger are needed for 432 helicoid 
II to achieve a chiral morphology (Extended Data Fig. 4g, h). 

Effects of functional group on chiral morphology. We investigated the effects 
of functional groups on the resulting morphology of the gold nanoparticles to 
further understand the amino acid and peptide interactions with the gold surface 
at a molecular level (Extended Data Fig. 5). The N terminus of the amino acid or 
peptide that was added was a critical parameter in determining the chiral shape. 
For example, blocking an amine group in L-Cys greatly reduced chirality (Extended 
Data Fig. 5a). Different N-terminal sequences modified the morphology and tex- 
ture of the gold nanoparticle surface considerably. We examined several dipeptides 
with N-terminal modifications of alanine, proline, cysteine and tyrosine (Extended 
Data Fig. 5f). The morphology of the resulting nanoparticles was very dependent 
on the peptide sequence. Such substantial morphological differences may arise 
from alterations in the binding sites and the spatial arrangement of functional 
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groups that are imparted by dipeptide side chains. Compared to Cys, GSH has an 
elongated N terminus owing to the specific y-Glu group. When 4-Glu is replaced 
with a-Glu (E-C-G; Extended Data Fig. 5e), the chiral morphology was noticeably 
degraded. In addition, nanoparticle synthesis using \-E-C produced a different 
morphology with a certain level of chirality, whereas other dipeptide cases resulted 
in achiral morphologies (Extended Data Fig. 5f). These results support the idea that 
the \-Glu group has an important role in the evolution of chirality. 

In addition to the N-terminal modification, substitution of the C terminus 

resulted in different types of shape evolution owing to changes in the spatial 
arrangement of functional groups related to the oriented attachment of amino 
acids and peptides!?3. When L-Cys ethyl ester with a blocked carboxylic acid 
group was used in the synthesis, the g-factor was reduced by a factor of approxi- 
mately ten (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Blocking of the C-terminal carboxylic acid of 
L-GSH (y-E-C-G) generated only achiral structures (Extended Data Fig. 5e). In 
addition, a different chiral morphology was developed by replacing Gly with Ala, 
probably as a result of the steric hindrance near the C-terminal side. According to a 
previous report*’, the -COOH of the Gly moiety in GSH is involved in binding onto 
the gold surface, along with the thiol and amine groups. The different chiral struc- 
ture that is induced by the exchange of sequence at the C terminus suggests that 
more diversified chiral structures may be synthesized by changing the C-terminal 
sequence (Extended Data Fig. 5e). 
Temporal evolution of chiral nanoparticles. The different molecular features of 
Cys and GSH collectively influenced the morphological development and thus 
led to notable changes in the final chiral morphology. To monitor the evolution of 
chirality, the growth reaction was stopped at different stages by centrifugation, after 
which we performed three repetitions of washing, re-dispersion and centrifugation 
to remove the remaining chemicals. To obtain a detailed comparison of chiral 
evolution, we analysed the temporal growth of 432 helicoids I and II in terms of 
SEM (Extended Data Fig. 2e, f), g-factor (Extended Data Fig. 4d) and the amount of 
GSH in a nanoparticle (Extended Data Fig. 4e).___ 

In the case of 432 helicoid I, the AC and A'C boundaries between the R 
and S planes started to develop and shift slightly to the S-plane direction, forming 
the split edges (stage I). In stage I, the g-factor is still low because the chiral com- 
ponents have not developed yet. After 20 min, protruded edges (R-S boundary) 
split more and these tilted edges grow laterally as the overall size of the particle 
increases (stage II). As the chiral components of the tilted edges developed, the 
g-factor increased rapidly. 

In the case of 432 helicoid II, the evolution direction of the chiral components 

is completely different. For the initial 30 min (stage I), the AB and A’B’ edges of the 
rhombus ABA’B’ expand with distortion. The distortion takes place gradually as 
a result of the increase in the R region. Distinctive edge growth was observed only 
after 40 min (stage II). During stage II, as the distorted edges became thicker, the 
chiral components were more distinguishable, increasing the g-factor. According 
to the quantification result (Extended Data Fig. 4e), the amount of adsorbed GSH 
also increased at this growth stage. The increasing trend of adsorbed peptides with 
growth time is similar to that of g-factor (Extended Data Fig. 4d). This finding 
implies that the evolution of chirality is closely related to the adsorption of GSH 
on the gold surface. Furthermore, different increasing trends in the g-factor 
between 432 helicoids I and II indicate that contrasting binding kinetics between 
Cys and GSH on the gold surface. 
Numerical calculations. We analysed the optical activity of the chiral nano- 
particles using a three-dimensional full-wave numerical simulation using a 
commercial-grade simulator (Lumerical). The calculations were based on the 
finite-difference time-domain (FDTD) method. The geometry of the simulation 
model was deduced from SEM images and a mesh was constructed non-uniformly, 
with a mesh size of less than 10 nm near the nanoparticles. The refractive index 
of water was assigned a value of 1.33 and the optical properties of gold were taken 
from a previous study“”. 

The FDTD simulation calculates the scattering (Csc,) and absorption (Cas) 
cross-sections of a given particle. The extinction cross-section (Cext = Cabs + Ceca) 
is used to estimate the macroscopic absorption. According to the Beer-Lambert 
law, the transmission T and absorbance A through a medium of thickness / and 
filled with particles to a number density N is represented by T= I/Ip = exp(—NICext) 
and A = —log;9(T). A chiral-particle medium exhibits different absorbance to left 
(LCP) and right (RCP) circularly polarized light (Ay and Ap); the CD calculated 
from this absorbance difference is approximated as 


log(10) nik Ag) 80) 180 


CD x (A, — A 
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Here, the orientation average over 756 directions was used to account for the 
random orientation of the chiral nanoparticles in a water medium. The incident 
illumination of an electromagnetic wave travels in the + z direction. Under this 
fixed-illumination condition, nanoparticles were rotated in three-dimensions; 
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the polar angle (QO) was changed from 0° to 180° and the azimuthal angle (®) was 
simultaneously changed from 0° to 360° (Extended Data Fig. 7d). Therefore, the 
orientation-averaged extinction ((C.xt)9) and CD ({CD)q) could be calculated. 

The electromagnetic field near the plasmonic helicoid was calculated at a nor- 

mal incidence (QO = 0° and = 0°) with a uniform mesh size of 2nm. The electric- 
and magnetic-field distributions on the illuminated surface were displayed at 
selected wavelengths (650 nm, 950nm and 1,200 nm); the field differences, 
(Excel? —lErcel”)/Egand (|Bycpl’—|Bacpl”)/Bo. are representative of the micro- 
scopic asymmetric responses, where Ep (Bo) indicates an amplitude of the initial 
electric (magnetic) field. We analysed the multipolar contribution to scattering 
through multipole decomposition from the calculated electromagnetic-field 
vectors*!, 
Design guidelines of chiral nanoparticles. Efforts to quantify chirality and to cor- 
relate geometric chirality with the observed chiral property have encountered many 
difficulties in many disciplines’”. Despite the difficulty in correlating structural 
chirality with the observed macroscopic chiral properties, we tried to obtain gen- 
eral design guidelines for achieving large chiral responses by restricting ourselves 
to certain chiral particle designs (Extended Data Fig. 8). Although there are no 
universal design principles to intuitively predict the relationship between structural 
chirality and the optical chiral response, we obtained chiral responses for fixed 
structure designs of chiral nanoparticles using computational electrodynamics, 
which can be used to successfully express the optical properties of nanoparticles; 
that is, we can predict the morphologies of nanoparticles that will exhibit better 
performance. However, it is impossible to study any arbitrary design using com- 
putationally intensive full-wave numerical simulations; therefore, we show only 
some design guidelines for chiral nanoparticles using simplified models from SEM 
images (Fig. 3a, b), retaining the characteristic four-fold rotational symmetry of 
the helicoids. 

To estimate the chiral properties of chiral nanoparticles, we first calculated the 
scattering cross-section and absorption cross-section of a single chiral nanoparticle 
at LCP and RCP incidences using FDTD with a total-field scattered-field formal- 
ism and perfectly matched layer (PML) absorbing boundaries in a water medium 
(n= 1.33). We considered random orientations of the colloidal chiral nanoparticles 
by rotating them to discrete orientations and averaging the results. Because the 
simulation of many particles with different orientations is time consuming, we 
simulated using a uniform 4-nm mesh. However, for some chiral nanoparticles 
with small feature sizes (< 20 nm), a 3-nm mesh was used. We checked some of the 
results against those calculated with a 1-nm mesh and found no substantial differ- 
ences, although the responses obtained with a 1-nm mesh were slightly stronger. 

Absorbance (abs), CD and g-factor are characterized as follows: 
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where Y C= (Cextop)a + (Cextrcpo» AC= (Cexicp)a—(Cextrep)as (...)0 
represents an average over all orientations, N= 1 x 10'°m~? is the particle number 


density, and /=1 x 10-7 m is the optical path length. With this definition, the 
g-factor is constrained between —2 and 2. 

It is well known that larger particles can support stronger dipole moments and 
higher-order modes, which can lead to stronger extinction and chiral responses. 
Extended Data Fig. 8a supports this claim, with chiral nanoparticles (samples 
1-3) with increasing edge lengths (size of particle) in the same geometry showing 
increasing g-factors. However, to function as a metamaterial, the meta-atom, or 
chiral nanoparticle, should be smaller than the wavelength of the incident light; 
hence, the size of the chiral nanoparticle is limited to some extent. Remarkably, 
the optical properties of the chiral nanoparticles (both extinction and chirality) 
depend strongly on their subwavelength plasmonic gap. Generally, chiral nanopar- 
ticles with narrower and deeper plasmonic gaps exhibit a stronger and redshifted 
extinction and chiral response. The results are summarized in Extended Data 
Fig. 8a, in which chiral nanoparticles (samples 4-7) with increasing gap widths 
have decreasing g-factors and those (samples 8-14) with increasing gap depths have 
increasing g-factors of more than 0.7. These stronger and redshifted features may 
originate from a stronger dimeric coupling between the two domains separated by 
the plasmonic gap. This could be explained by the plasmon-hybridization model, 
which explains the behaviour of closely coupled plasmonic nanostructures due to 
the electrostatic dipole-dipole interaction resulting in an enhanced and stabilized 
(redshifted in wavelength) response’. We also found an enhanced electric field 
near the plasmonic gaps in Extended Data Fig. 8b, which can result in enhanced 
dipole moments. This field enhancement increased as the plasmonic gap became 
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narrower and deeper. We also studied chiral nanoparticles (samples 16-19) with 
different gap angles, which is essential for the broken parity symmetry and chiral 
response. An achiral nanoparticle with a gap angle of 0° or 90° will not exhibit any 
chiral response; however, it is still difficult to quantify the structural chirality of 
the other chiral nanoparticles studied here. 

We also simulated chiral nanoparticles with more complex geometries 
(Extended Data Fig. 8c). The difficulty in correlating structural chirality to the 
observed chiral properties is also addressed by the decreasing g-factor of chiral 
nanoparticles with increases in certain curvatures in samples 20-22. As stated 
above, structural chirality cannot be quantified and we generally rely on numer- 
ical methods or experiments to predict chiral properties. In samples 23-26, the 
extinction of elongated chiral nanoparticles showed noticeable changes due to an 
increase in size, but their g-factors remained similar despite large changes in their 
aspect ratio and size, of up to a factor of three. The four-fold symmetry of our chiral 
nanoparticle gets broken, and the orientation dependence of responses becomes 
larger. In sample 32, the triangular plate also showed noticeable orientation- 
dependent responses. This anisotropic response has commonly been observed in 
canonical chiral systems, such as helices, twisted-nanorods and helical arrange- 
ments of nanoparticles, and is responsible for the lowering of the average chiral 
response. In samples 27-31, different chiral particle designs, such as hollow chiral 
nanoparticles, were constructed by removing cubic domains inside the chiral nan- 
oparticle. In samples 27 and 28, which have small void sizes, the particles did not 
exhibit noticeable change in their responses. However, chiral nanoparticles with 
large voids (samples 29-31) had g-factors of more than 0.9—the strongest g-factor 
of these simulations. These hollow chiral nanoparticles have very thin outer shells 
and exposed insides. Interestingly, strongly enhanced and redshifted responses 
were observed despite the greatly reduced volume. 

The properties of small chiral particles or chiral molecules are often explained 
using electric and magnetic dipole moments. This description is consistent for 
small chiral systems with spectrally overlapping absorption and chiral responses, 
which essentially limit the available g-factor. Interestingly, we observed enhanced 
g-factors along with enhanced CD despite increasing extinction and CD. This is 
because their peaks do not appear at the same wavelength and the CD peak appears 
between the fundamental and higher-order modes of extinction. This separation 
of the extinction modes appears with the redshifted response and may arise from 
higher-order plasmon modes. The excitation of higher-order modes using plasmon 
hybridization has often been reported in the field of plasmonic metamaterials*® 
and could have a role in our chiral nanoparticles, in which nanogaps much smaller 
than the wavelength effectively change the overall response. 

In summary, we have developed some general guidelines for designing chiral 
nanoparticles with high g-factors. First, both the extinction (absorbance) and 
chiro-optical response (CD, g-factor) depend on the size of chiral nanoparticles. 
This is because a larger particle supports stronger dipolar modes and even higher- 
order modes, resulting in stronger extinction and chiro-optical responses. Second, 
in general, the chiro-optical properties of chiral nanoparticles depend strongly 
on their ‘gap. Although the feature size of these gaps is much smaller than the 
wavelength, plasmonics allows considerable changes in response with subtle mor- 
phology differences. Narrower and deeper gaps allow stronger and redshifted chiro- 
optical responses as well as extinction, which could originate from stronger dimeric 


plasmon coupling. The high-performance plasmonic chiral systems reported so far 
often have discrete particles that are coupled to achieve the enhanced responses. 
These chiral systems have linker molecules, such as DNA, to maintain their con- 
formations. A single continuous chiral nanoparticle could have a similar property 
owing to the gaps that are deep and long. Therefore, designing chiral nanoparticles 
with high performance requires control over gap formation. Third, hollow chiral 
nanoparticles could achieve highly enhanced chiro-optical properties with g-factor 
of 0.9. In addition, the redshifted response without an increase in particle size could 
be beneficial because it decreases the particle-size-to-wavelength ratio, which brings 
this particle medium closer to the definition of a metamaterial. 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding authors on reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Chiral morphology and characterization of 432 


a, Large-area SEM image of 432 helicoid I. L-Cys was 


used as an additive. Inset, extinction spectra of 432 helicoid I synthesized 


helicoids I and II. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Chiral morphology development of 432 The exposed facets of the nanoparticle in c were indexed as {321}. 
helicoids I and II. a, Schematic illustration of stellated octahedron with e, Schematic illustration of the time-dependent evolution of 432 helicoids 
differentiated {321} facets ({321} nanoparticle). Each triangular facet of a and II. All models are viewed along the [110] direction. Starting from 
stellated octahedron is divided into two convex {321} facets with R and S a {321}-indexed nanoparticle with an equal ratio of R and S regions, 
surface conformation. b, SEM images showing the detailed geometry of a different R-S boundaries are split, thickened and distorted. f, SEM images 
{321} nanoparticle. c, Bright-field TEM image along the [110] direction of 432 helicoids I and IJ at different growth times. The chiral components 
showing angles (a, 3, y) between the eight outermost edges. d, Calculated that developed in 432 helicoids I and II are highlighted in red and blue, 
angles between the outermost edges of an {hkl}-enclosed nanoparticle. respectively. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Interaction of L-Cys with high-index planes. 

a, Atomic structure of a chiral nanoparticle at the initial stage. SEM image 
(i) and TEM images (ii and iii) of a chiral nanoparticle after 20 min of 
growth. Because the nanoparticle was oriented along the (110) direction, 
the projected boundaries in the TEM image consist of chirally distorted 
edges. The high-resolution TEM image of distorted edges corresponds to 
the red dotted box in ii. The atoms of the microfacets are marked with 
coloured circles, and different colours are assigned to the Miller index of 
each microfacet. Using microfacet nomenclature, the microstructure of 
(551) can be divided into three units of (111) and two units of (111). Inset, 
corresponding fast Fourier transform (FFT) showing typical patterns 
along the [110] zone. b, Temperature-programmed desorption spectra of 
L-Cys of 432 helicoid I and a low-index cubic nanoparticle, with 
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monitoring of CO, (m/q=44 amu). As the temperature was raised at a rate 
of 3K min “|, helium carrier gas flowed over the dried nanoparticle sample. 
The distinguishable temperature-programmed desorption peak at 635 K 
for 432 helicoid I indicates a specific interaction of L-Cys with a kink atom 
on the gold surface. Cys on the cube (100) surface shows no observable 
peak at high temperatures. c, Cyclic voltammograms for a cube, a high- 
index stellated octahedron (with differentiated {321} facets) and 432 
helicoid I, with L-Cys measured in 0.1 M KOH-ethanol solution at a scan 
rate of 0.1 Vs_'. Negative peaks between about —1.8 V and —1.1V 
originate from the reductive desorption of L-Cys by the cleavage of an 
Au-S bond, Au-SR+ e~ — Au+RS~. Desorption peaks at more negative 
potentials indicate the higher adsorption energy of L-Cys on high-index 
gold surfaces. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Comparison of Cys and GSH by time-dependent 
concentration quantification and adsorption assay. a, Schematic 
experimental procedure for thiol quantification on the gold surface. The 
reduction of thiolate by NaBH, cleaved the Au-S bond, and the thiol group 
of the released molecule spontaneously reacted with the thiol-specific 

dye, producing a fluorescent derivative. The excitation and emission 
wavelengths were 405 nm and 535 nm, respectively. b, Concentration curve 
from 01M to 5\1M for a fluorometric assay of L-Cys. The linear fitting and 
corresponding R? value show good linearity within the measured range. 

c, Measured surface density of L-Cys and L-GSH for 432 helicoids I and II, 
respectively. Surface coverage is calculated using the previously reported 
surface densities of L-Cys and L-GSH at the fully saturated monolayer 
condition. Mean + s.d. (n =3) is shown. d, Increase in g-factor of 432 
helicoids I (Cys) and II (GSH) with time. The CD signal was measured 

and the normalized g-factor is displayed every 5 min during growth. 

The maximum g-factors (gmax) of 432 helicoids I and II at 120 min were 


0.02 and 0.04, respectively. e, Amount of GSH adsorbed on 432 helicoid 
Il at different growth times. For a detailed quantification of the amount 
of GSH on a nanoparticle, see Methods. f, Adsorption study of Cys and 
GSH on {321} nanoparticles. Different concentrations of Cys and GSH 
were added and aged for 2 h, and the amount of adsorbate was measured 
by subtracting the Cys and GSH concentrations in the supernatant 

from the initial concentration. See Methods for a detailed Cys and GSH 
quantification study. g, h, Effect of Cys and GSH concentrations on 
chiral morphology. SEM images of chiral nanoparticles synthesized with 
different concentrations of Cys (g) and GSH (h). The highest g-factor 
was observed at the optimum amino acid and peptide concentration 
(red text). At low concentrations, only achiral nanoparticles formed, but 
with incremental additions, chiral edges started to appear. An excess 

of molecule results in the overgrowth of edges and a greatly decreased 
CD signal, indicating that an optimal concentration exists for chirality 
formation. Scale bars, 100 nm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Effect of molecular structure on chirality 
evolution. a, Effect of functional-group change in L-Cys. Comparison of 
g-factor and SEM images of synthesized nanoparticles with C-terminal 
blocked L-Cys (L-cysteine ethyl ester) (top), N-terminal blocked L-Cys 
(N-acetyl-L-cysteine) (middle) and L-Cys (bottom). C-blocked L-Cys 
changed the chiral morphology and decreased the CD intensity of the 
resulting nanoparticles. Furthermore, nanoparticles produced with 
N-blocked L-Cys showed achiral morphology without an observable CD 
signal. b, Schematic illustration of chirality formation on a {321} 
nanoparticle. Boundary shifts of 432 helicoids I (L-Cys) and II (L-GSH) 
are indicated in red and blue, respectively. c, Schematic (111) cross-section 
of (312)8—(321)®-(231)$ facets. Original and newly shifted R-S 
boundaries are indicated with dashed lines. d, Atomic arrangement of 


LETTER 


Helicoid | (Cys) 


Helicoid Il (GSH) 


(312)S-(321)®-(231)$ facets in a (111) cross-section view. The {321} 
surface consists of a (111) terrace and alternating {100} and {110} 
microfacets. The AC boundary in 432 helicoid I shifts in the [101] 
direction and the AB boundary in 432 helicoid II shifts in the [011] 
direction. The differentiated growth directions at (312)$ and (231)°, 
indicated with thick arrows, resulted in contrasting morphology for the 
different chiral nanoparticles. e, Effect of functional-group change in 
L-GSH. SEM images are shown of the synthesized nanoparticles prepared 
with L-glutathione ethyl ester (C-blocking), \-E-C-A, E-C-G and y-E-C 
sequences. f, SEM images of nanoparticles synthesized with different 
dipeptide sequences. Alanine (A), proline (P), cysteine (C) or tyrosine (Y) 
was added to the N terminus of L-Cys, which modified the morphology of 
the resulting nanoparticle substantially. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Characterization of surfaces inside the 

gaps of 432 helicoid III. a, Large-area SEM image of 432 helicoid III 
nanoparticles, synthesized using an octahedral seed and t-GSH. 

b, Helium-ion microscopy secondary electron images of 432 helicoid III 
during the He*-ion milling process. The original pinwheel-like structure 
of 432 helicoid III is highlighted in yellow. Exposure to a He*-ion beam 
with an acceleration voltage of 30 keV and a beam current of 0.733 

pA allows visualization of the interior parts of the curved surfaces, as 
indicated by red arrows. c, Modelling of the 432 helicoid III surface. 


d High index 


(3 1 2) 


Vis 


(312) (a) 


a . = 
A magnified SEM image of 432 helicoid IH (i), the corresponding three- 
dimensional model (ii) and the interpolated curved surface of 432 helicoid 
III (iii) are shown. The curved outlines of the chiral arm at the front and 
side face are indicated by green and red lines, respectively, and the internal 
boundary is indicated by the blue dotted lines. The three-dimensional 
curved-surface model of 432 helicoid III was constructed by using the 
interpolation of surface outlines. d, Distribution of Miller indices on the 
modelled surface. The Miller indices were calculated from a normal vector 
at each point on the surface. 


Low index 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | FDTD simulation results for 432 helicoid III. 
a-c, Calculated absorbance (dashed lines) and CD (solid lines) for 432 
helicoid HI with triangular (a), rectangular (b) and curved (c) gap shapes. 
The corresponding three-dimensional models are displayed on the left. 
All three models derived from SEM images of the particles successfully 
reproduce the experimentally observed characteristic spectrum patterns: 
two main absorbance peaks, a sharp absorbance feature overlapped 

on the fundamental absorbance peak, a CD peak overlapped on the 
sharp feature, and the ‘bisignate’ CD signals, with negative peaks near 
700 nm and a positive peak around 800-850 nm. This reproduction of 
the general features of 432 helicoid III suggests that the models can be 
used to study this helicoid theoretically and that they do not have to 

be perfect, but only need to resemble the helicoid shape sufficiently. 

All of the results are averaged over 756 discrete orientations and were 
estimated using a particle number density of N=10'° m~? and a cell path 


length of /= 107? m. d, Three-dimensional model and orientation of 432 
helicoid HI. e, Orientation-averaged CD spectrum ((CD)o, black solid 
line) and CD spectra calculated at selected orientations (dots). (CD)o 

is averaged over 756 discrete orientations. The CD spectrum at a single 
orientation resembles (CD) with some deviations. f, CD and absorbance 
spectra calculated with a normal incidence. g, Scattering cross-section 
decomposed by multipole analysis. The total scattering is contributed 

by a broad and large electric dipole mode (E1) around 1,200 nm, and 

a magnetic dipole (M1) and electric quadrupole (E2) around 650 nm 
and 950 nm near the chiro-optical peaks. A strong chiro-optical signal 
was observed from two other high-order modes (650 nm and 950 nm). 
h, i, Electric- and magnetic-field intensities on an illuminated helicoid 
surface upon normal incidence of LCP and RCP light at three different 
wavelengths (650 nm, 950 nm and 1,200nm). 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | FDTD simulations of differently modified 432 
helicoid III nanoparticles to identify design guidelines. a, Calculated 
g-factors of chiral nanoparticles corresponding to models using 
parameterized chiral nanoparticles (samples 1-19). The different samples 
represent chiral nanoparticles with: 1-3, edge lengths L of 100-200 nm; 
4-7, gap widths w of 10-40 nm; 8-15, gap depths d of 30-100 nm; or 
16-19, gap angles t of 30°-75°. The default parameters are L= 150 nm, 
w=20nm, d=70nm and t=60°. b, Calculated absorbance and CD 

of chiral nanoparticle samples 7 (L = 150nm, w=40nm, d=70nm, 
t=60°), 12 (L=150, w= 20, d=70, t=60) and 14 (L= 150, w=20, 
d=90, t=60), using N= 10!°m~* and/=10~? m (iand ii). The calculated 


Triangular plate 
32 


electric-field intensity of each of these samples on the illuminated face 

(z= —75 nm) at RCP illumination at the first CD peak—of 600 nm, 670 nm 
and 720 nm, respectively—is also shown (iii—v). ¢, Calculated g-factors 

of chiral nanoparticles corresponding to models 20-32, using chiral 
nanoparticles with various geometry changes: 20-22, chiral nanoparticles 
with increasing curvature; 23-26, chiral nanoparticles with aspect ratios 

of 1-3; 27-31, chiral nanoparticles with hollow structures constructed by 
removing cubic domains with side lengths of 70-130 nm; and 32, planar- 
triangle-based chiral nanoparticle with an edge length of 150nm. The 
default size of chiral nanoparticles 20-31 is 150 nm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Effect of defects in the low-index-plane-exposed several diffraction spots that deviate from the regular diffraction pattern 
seeds on the morphology of 432 helicoid III. a, Characterization of twin of the (100) zone (red) show polycrystalline character. In case of the 


boundary defects in seed nanoparticles. Twin boundaries were observed particle with partially broken symmetry (iii), dark-field TEM images 

as bright lines in a single nanoparticle by scanning TEM imaging. originating from diffraction spots 1 and 2 are also shown on the right, 
Nanoparticles with a single twin and fivefold twins are indicated in red and demonstrate different crystallographic orientations in a single 

and yellow, respectively. b, Defect-induced morphology deformation of nanoparticle. We believe that the irregular, non-homogeneous shapes 
432 helicoid III. SEM (left), TEM (middle) and selected-area electron represented by ii and iii may originate from the twin boundary defects in 
diffraction (SAED; right) images are shown for an ideal 432 helicoid III (i), seeds. By decreasing the population of twinned seeds, we expect that the 
an irregular achiral nanoparticle (ii) and an irregular nanoparticle with g-factor can be further increased. 


broken 432 symmetry (iii). In the case of the irregular achiral particle (ii), 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Transmitted colour modulation by a dispersed 
solution of 432 helicoid III nanoparticles. a, b, Lorentz reciprocity of 432 
helicoid III nanoparticles. The CD spectra of 432 helicoid III nanoparticles 
were measured from dispersion in aqueous solution (a) and deposition 

on a glass substrate (b). In both cases, CD measurements in the forwards 
and backwards directions produced identical responses. c, SEM images 

of 432 helicoid III nanoparticles with different sizes controlled by seed 
concentrations. Increasing the nanoparticle size resulted in a redshift 

in the plasmon resonance. The wavelengths at maximum CD intensity 
(Amax) are indicated in the images. d, Polarization-resolved transmittance 
spectra at different analyser angles. As the angle increased from —10° to 
10°, transmittance at 550 nm gradually decreased, whereas that at 620 nm 
increased, resulting in a distinct asymmetric transition pattern. e, Colour 


— 577 nm 
—— 668 nm 
— Mixture 


1 4 mn 1 4 1 1 1 4 4 
300 400 500 600 700 800 900 
Wavelength (nm) 


transition patterns of 432 helicoid III nanoparticles traced on CIE xy 1931 
colour space (CIE, International Commission on Illumination). The white 
triangle indicates the RGB boundary. Each pattern shows elliptical traces 
with a clockwise rotational direction that reflects the asymmetric colour 
transition. f, CD spectra of a 432 helicoid III mixture. The spectral features 
of the broad and split CD peaks show linear superposition of the original 
components. g, Colour transition traces of the mixture on a colour space. 
The trace of the mixture was distinct from that of each original component 
and displays tailored colour transformation. h, Polarization-resolved 
transmission image of a 432 helicoid III mixture. Compared to the original 
components, the mixture shows different colour-transition patterns 
depending on the polarization angle. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Comparison of g-factor for various chiral structures 
Structure 
L-cysteine 
Amino acid and peptide L-glutathione 
a-helical protein 


Au nanoparticle coated with peptide 


Chiral molecule Ag nanoparticle coated 
on achiral nanoparticle with assembled chiral supramolecule 


Nanogapped Au-Ag nanoparticle 
Au-Ag nanoparticle heterodimer 
with antibody-antigen bridge 


Au nanoparticle tetrahedral superstructure 
with DNA-nanoparticle conjugate 


Au nanoparticle helical superstructure 
Chiral arrangement with DNA origami bundle 


of multiple nanoparticles Au nanorod helical superstructure 
with bifacial DNA origami sheet 


Twisted Au nanorod dimer 
with reconfigurable DNA origami bundle 


Twisted Au nanorod oligomer 
with electrostatic side-by-side assembly 


432 helicoid | 
Chiral single nanoparticle 432 helicoid Il 


432 helicoid III 


.9,10,27,44-50 


Data are from this and previous work. 
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High male sexual investment as a driver of 
extinction in fossil ostracods 


Maria Jodo Fernandes Martins!°, T. Markham Puckett2, Rowan Lockwood?, John P. Swaddle* & Gene Hunt!>* 


Sexual selection favours traits that confer advantages in the 
competition for mates. In many cases, such traits are costly to 
produce and maintain, because the costs help to enforce the honesty 
of these signals and cues!. Some evolutionary models predict 
that sexual selection also produces costs at the population level, 
which could limit the ability of populations to adapt to changing 
conditions and thus increase the risk of extinction?~*. Other models, 
however, suggest that sexual selection should increase rates of 
adaptation and enhance the removal of deleterious mutations, 
thus protecting populations against extinction®®. Resolving the 
conflict between these models is not only important for explaining 
the history of biodiversity, but also relevant to understanding the 
mechanisms of the current biodiversity crisis. Previous attempts to 
test the conflicting predictions produced by these models have been 
limited to extant species and have thus relied on indirect proxies 
for species extinction. Here we use the informative fossil record 
of cytheroid ostracods—small, bivalved crustaceans with sexually 
dimorphic carapaces—to test how sexual selection relates to actual 
species extinction. We show that species with more pronounced 
sexual dimorphism, indicating the highest levels of male investment 
in reproduction, had estimated extinction rates that were ten times 
higher than those of the species with the lowest investment. These 
results indicate that sexual selection can be a substantial risk factor 
for extinction. 

Sexual selection favours traits that confer advantages to competition 
for access to mates, often leading to the evolution of costly, exaggerated 
characteristics”*. The evolutionary costs of such traits help to enforce 
the honesty of the associated displays', but can also reduce fitness of 
populations in general and thereby increase the risk of population 
extinction in response to environmental change” *. Alternatively, sex- 
ual selection could instead reinforce natural selection, more effectively 
remove deleterious mutations, and thereby speed up adaptation, which 
could decrease the risk of extinction?**’. The conflicting predictions 
generated by these two types of evolutionary models have prompted 
empirical tests of the relationship between sexual selection and extinc- 
tion risk. Experiments on laboratory populations have found adapta- 
tion to be more effective in the presence of sexual selection in some 
cases™!”, but not others!". Studies of wild populations have not found 
evidence that sexual selection protects against extinction, but have 
instead suggested that it either increases extinction risk’?-}> or that it 
has no effect'®'®. Notably, all of these studies have examined extant 
species and have therefore been limited to studying indirect proxies 
of extinction rather than true lineage terminations. Such proxies have 
included population decline!”"", local extirpation!*!*!° and conserva- 
tion status!*!°, Because the models predict evolutionary outcomes, it 
is important that we investigate patterns of actual species extinction in 
association with changes in the strength of sexual selection. 

The fossil record has documented the origin, persistence and extinc- 
tion of a large number of species. Palaeontologists routinely compare 
the longevities of fossil taxa to test factors that have been hypothesized 
to increase or decrease extinction risk”?!. These approaches have not 


yet been applied to sexual selection, because males and females can 
seldom be distinguished in fossil remains and, therefore, we usually 
know very little about sexual dimorphism and sexual selection in 
extinct species”. Cytheroid ostracods, however, are a notable excep- 
tion to this rule. Males in extant members of this superfamily can be 
distinguished from females by their relatively elongated carapaces”* 
(Fig. 1). This shape difference arises from an expansion of the posterior 
region that accommodates the large sperm pumping and copulatory 
apparatus of males”*. Because this difference is expressed in the min- 
eralized and readily preserved carapace, sexes can be discerned even 
in extinct populations. Reports from living cytheroids have suggested 
that sexual differences in carapace size and shape can reflect differences 
in male investment in reproduction: males with larger carapaces bear 
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Fig. 1 | Sexual dimorphism in two species of cytheroid ostracods. 

a, b, Example males (top) and females (bottom) of Krithe cushmani (a) 
and Veenia ponderosana (b). c, Carapace size versus shape (circles, 

K. cushmani, n = 27; triangles, V. ponderosana, n= 39) with separate sex 
clusters for each species (blue, males, red, females). Magnitudes of sexual 
dimorphism were computed as male minus female means. Scale bar, 

200 j1m (applies to all specimens). These fossils were sampled from the 
Marlbrook Marl (K. cushmani) and Annona Chalk (V. ponderosana) in 
Arkansas, USA. 
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Fig. 2 | Model-predicted extinction rate according to sexual size and 
shape dimorphism. Magnitudes of sexual size and shape dimorphism 
were computed as male minus female means. Each dot represents the 
size and shape dimorphism of a species (n = 93), with colour contours 


disproportionately larger sex organs“ and the relative elongation of 
males can be related to the relative size of their copulatory organs”. 

Recent work has comprehensively documented magnitudes of sex- 
ual size and shape dimorphism in cytheroid ostracod fauna from the 
Late Cretaceous epoch (approximately 84-66 million years ago) of 
the US coastal plain”®. Species of this fauna vary greatly in their sex- 
ual dimorphism: males range from 30% larger to 20% smaller than 
females, with abundant variation in shape dimorphism as well (Fig. 2). 
To test whether this large variation in male investment among species 
has consequences for extinction risk, we combined these data with a 
high-resolution study of the stratigraphic occurrences of 93 species in 
Late Cretaceous strata in eastern Mississippi?” (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
Using capture-mark-recapture methods’®, we fitted a series of 576 
models in which probabilities of extinction, speciation and preserva- 
tion are constant over time, variable over time or dependent on covar- 
iates, such as the magnitude of sexual dimorphism or on other traits 
that may be related to evolutionary outcomes. The key assessment of 
the influence of sexual selection on extinction hinges on comparisons 
between models in which extinction depends on sexual dimorphism 
versus those in which it does not. 

The fits of these models strongly indicate that extinction probabili- 
ties increase with male reproductive investment as reflected by sexual 
dimorphism. Only twenty models receive non-trivial support”? (differ- 
ence in corrected Akaike information criterion (AAICc) < 10; higher 
values indicate lower support), and all of these models except for one 
have extinction probabilities that depend on sexual dimorphism in 
size, shape or both (Table 1; full model results are in Supplementary 
Table 1). Support for the best model in which extinction is independ- 
ent of sexual dimorphism is almost negligible compared to that of the 
best-supported model (model 18, AAICc = 9.25). Overall, models in 
which extinction depends on sexual dimorphism collectively account 
for 99.3% of the available model support (that is, Akaike weight). 


Size dimorphism 
(male — female) 
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corresponding to per-Myr extinction rates predicted by capture-mark— 
recapture modelling. Silhouettes illustrate sexual dimorphism patterns at 
each corner of the plot (male, grey; female, white). 


Estimated coefficients averaged across models indicate that extinc- 
tion risk increases markedly with size and shape dimorphism (Fig. 2): 
predicted extinction rates are approximately tenfold higher for the 
most dimorphic species (0.64 per million years (Myr~')) compared 
to the species with dimorphism that are indicative of the lowest levels 
of male investment in reproduction (0.06 Myr~'). These differences 
in extinction rate correspond to expected species durations of 1.6 and 
15.5 Myr, respectively. The similarity of estimated coefficients across 
models (Extended Data Fig. 2) emphasizes the consistent signal of 
increased extinction risk in taxa with males that are larger and more 
elongated than females (see also Extended Data Fig. 3). 

Extinction in the best-supported model increases with shape dimor- 
phism (Table 1), and the model-averaged 95% confidence interval for 
this coefficient excludes zero (Extended Data Fig. 2). Size dimorphism 
does affect extinction in some well-supported models (Table 1), but 
the effect is less consistent (Extended Data Fig. 2) and these data can- 
not decisively determine whether extinction risk increases only with 
size dimorphism, only with shape dimorphism or with both. Previous 
work*” has suggested that speciation might also be facilitated by sexual 
selection, but we find little evidence for this relationship: speciation 
probabilities increase with magnitudes of sexual dimorphism in some 
models, but not in any of the ones with the highest support (Table 1). 

Behavioural observations from living cytheroids show no indication 
that the sexual dimorphism of the carapace is related to pre-copulatory 
signalling to females or to direct contests among males*!. Rather, it is 
more likely that this dimorphism reflects investment in sexual repro- 
duction itself. In extant species of the cytheroid genus Cyprideis, sex- 
ual size dimorphism is correlated with the size of the male genitalia. 
The strongest correlations with size involve the large, muscular sperm 
pump”, suggesting that size dimorphism might relate to the quan- 
tity, size or transfer efficiency of sperm. Resources devoted to sperm 
competition are unavailable for other functions needed for survival 
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Table 1 | Best-supported models for speciation and extinction 


Rank Extinction Speciation AAICc 

1. DMshape + occupancy + family Occupancy+family 0.00 

2 DMsgize+DMshape + occupancy+family Occupancy+family 1.00 

3 DMshape + occupancy + family Occupancy 2.63 

4 DMsize + DMshape + Occupancy Occupancy+family 3.32 

5 DMsgize + DMshape +occupancy+ family Occupancy 3.38 

6 DMshape + occupancy + family Constant 4.82 

i DMsize + occupancy + family Occupancy+family 4.85 

8 DMsgize+ DMshape + Occupancy+ family Constant 6.06 

9 DMsize + occupancy + family Occupancy 6.56 

10 DMshape + occupancy + family DMsize 6.66 

11 DMshape + occupancy + family DMshape 6.86 

12 DMshape + occupancy + family Family 7.09 

13 DMsgize + DMshape + Occupancy+ family DMsgize 747 

14 DMsize + DMshape + Occupancy Occupancy 7.80 

15 DMsgize+ DMshape + Occupancy+ family DMshape 8.11 

16 DMsgize+ DMshape + Occupancy+family Family 8.46 

17 DMshape + occupancy + family DMsgize + DMshape 8.73 

18  Occupancy+ family Occupancy+family 9.25 

19 DMsgize+ DMshape + Occupancy+ family DMsize+DMshape 9.53 

20 DMsize + occupancy + family Constant 9.80 
Models are listed in order of decreasing model support as measured by AAICc. Under extinction 
and speciation the covariates are listed that modify speciation and extinction probabilities for 
those models. The top twenty models include all of those with non-negligible2? model support 
(AAICc < 10); in all of these models except for one (model 18), extinction risk depends on sexual 
dimorphism. DMsgize, Sexual size dimorphism; DMshape, Sexual shape dimorphism. Occupancy 
measures how widely a species is found and family indicates the taxonomic family. Constant 
indicates that speciation or extinction probabilities are the same in each time interval and do not 


depend on sexual dimorphism or any other covariate. Results for the full set of models are given 
in Supplementary Table 1. 


and ejaculates themselves may be costly to produce*”. Increased sperm 
competition may also be harmful to females who, in turn, may evolve 
increasingly costly counter-adaptations**. Therefore, the dimorphism 
that we have documented here is likely costly at the population level and 
could contribute to the increased extinction risk in high-investment 
species. Sexual selection may also indirectly increase extinction risk by 
pulling male and female phenotypes away from their natural selection 
optima? or by lowering the effective population size through skewed 
reproductive success*. 

Palaeontologists have documented a variety of factors that can con- 
tribute to lineage extinction*'. The most consistent finding in these 
studies is that widespread and abundant taxa tend to have a lower 
extinction risk”!, and indeed, we also find that our proxy for these 
characteristics, occupancy, is an important predictor of extinction risk, 
with high occupancy protecting against extinction (Table 1). Other 
palaeontological studies have reported that extinction and origination 
rates can vary markedly across taxa** and we also find that these rates 
differ across taxonomic families (Table 1). The capture-mark-recapture 
approach accounts for these substantial contributions to extinction risk, 
but shows that these factors on their own cannot explain the data as well 
as models that also include sexual dimorphism (Table 1). 

We have assessed still other potential predictors of extinction risk, 
but none of these predictors can account for the relationship between 
extinction and sexual dimorphism that we document here. Carapace 
size and shape are only weakly related to sexual dimorphism”, and 
substituting these factors for dimorphism in the best supported model 
greatly reduces support (AAICc = 9.64). Stratigraphic architecture can 
have a strong effect on the distribution of observed extinctions”, but 
there is no reason to expect it to differently affect species according to 
their sexual dimorphism. Moreover, we have repeated the analyses here 
using occurrence data from a different composite reference section 
several hundred kilometres away in central Alabama (Extended Data 
Fig. 1) and obtained similar results (Extended Data Table 1). 

Current extinction risks are heavily shaped by human impacts and 
their drivers may differ from extinctions in pre-human ecosystems”®. 
Nevertheless, if costly male traits increase extinction risk by decreasing 
the capacity of populations to respond to changing conditions, this 
mechanism should also operate in present-day populations and thus 
compound risks from habitat destruction, invasive species, climate 
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change and other anthropogenic causes. Moreover, if the effect of sex- 
ual dimorphism on extinction is as strong in other taxa as what we 
document here for cytheroid ostracods, intense sexual selection may 
be important for attempts to evaluate extinction risk and design man- 
agement plans of extant species. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0020-7. 
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METHODS 


Dimorphism data. Procedures for measuring sexual dimorphism in valve size 
and shape have been described previousl”*. In brief, we photographed individual 
ostracods from field and museum collections and computed body size (area) and 
shape (length-to-height ratio, L/H) from their digitized outlines. Sex clusters were 
recognized from the log-transformed size and shape data using finite mixture mod- 
els, with the more elongated (higher L/H) cluster interpreted to be male similar to 
living cytheroids (Fig. 1). We computed magnitudes of size and shape dimorphism 
as male minus female means in log(area) and log(L/H), respectively. Because males 
are the more elongated sex in cytheroids, shape dimorphism is always positive. 
By contrast, size dimorphism can vary in magnitude and direction: it is positive 
when males are larger than females and negative when females are the larger sex. 
Stratigraphic data. We analysed stratigraphic occurrence data for 93 ostracod 
species from a composite reference section in eastern Mississippi” (Extended Data 
Fig. 1), omitting non-cytheroid ostracods and taxa that have not been resolved to 
species level. We recorded the presence or absence of these species for 88 samples 
for which the stratigraphic position relative to several marker beds was measured. 
We combined some adjacent samples with low abundances to yield 71 samples 
for analysis and converted stratigraphic heights to absolute ages using an age 
model with tiepoints from the range endpoints of several planktonic foraminifera 
(Dicarinalla asymetrica (last appearance) 83.64 million years ago (Ma), 
Radotruncana calcarata (first appearance) 76.18 Ma, Radotruncana calcarata (last 
appearance) 75.71 Ma, Globotruncana aegyptiaca (first appearance) 74 Ma) and 
setting the youngest Cretaceous sediments in the section to be 66.3 Ma, following 
a previously published study*”. The resulting 71 samples spanned over 200m of 
section and 17.5 Myr with a mean spacing between consecutive samples of 250 
thousand years (median = 122 thousand years) (Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Of the 93 species analysed, we had direct estimates of sexual dimorphism for 69. 
The remaining species were found too rarely to infer sex clusters and were assigned 
dimorphism values equal to the mean of their congeneric species (17 species); if 
no data were available from a genus, we used family means instead (7 species). 
These substitutions are reasonable, because there is phylogenetic signal in sexual 
dimorphism in this fauna”®. 

We also analysed stratigraphic occurrence data from an additional composite 

reference section in central Alabama (Extended Data Fig. 1) as a replicate to assess 
the robustness of the results from the eastern Mississippi section (Extended Data 
Table 1). 
Modelling extinction, speciation and preservation. In order to model speciation, 
extinction and preservation probabilities of species, we used capture-mark-recapture 
(CMR) methods implemented in the program MARK* using the interface pro- 
vided by the R package RMark®. The input data for CMR are the set of encounter 
histories for all species. Each encounter history is represented by a vector with an 
entry for each sample, with ‘1’ indicating that the focal species was sampled and ‘0’ 
indicating that it was not (for example, 001101000 for a species that was absent in 
the first two samples, present in the third, fourth and sixth samples, and then not 
encountered thereafter). Such encounter histories allow calculation of probabili- 
ties of preservation, origination and extinction using the Pradel seniority model 
(following a previously published study*’). MARK uses maximum likelihood to 
estimate origination and extinction from first and last occurrences in encounter 
histories while allowing for incomplete sampling. 

The CMR approach has several strengths for the present study compared to 
alternative approaches. First is the fact that one does not need to observe the entire 
temporal range of species to fit the models. Some species existed before our window 
of observation and others persisted after, but this is handled without issue in the 
CMR framework. Second, CMR approaches estimate speciation and extinction 
probabilities while accounting for incomplete and potentially variable preservation. 
Some alternatives, such as survival analysis or the analysis of raw stratigraphic 
ranges do not have these benefits. 

The third advantage of CMR is perhaps the most important for the present 
study: it allows for parameters to be functions of covariates, which can be attributes 
of either samples or taxa. We modelled speciation and extinction probabilities 
as functions of size dimorphism, shape dimorphism or both. As alternatives, we 
also considered models in which these probabilities were constant (the same for 
all species and time intervals) and variable over time (estimated separately for 
each time interval). Preservation probabilities were similarly modelled as constant, 
variable with time, variable across each geological formation and member, and as 
a function of log-sample size. 

In addition, we considered two additional variables that are known to influence 
speciation and extinction in other palaeontological studies: occupancy and family 


membership. Occupancy is a common measurement of how widespread a taxon 
is‘), here calculated as the proportion of samples in which a species was found 
to occur, excluding samples from formations for which a taxon has never been 
found in order to omit samples from before it originated or after it went extinct. 
We also excluded samples from the focal composite reference section so that the 
occupancy data would be independent of the observations used for CMR mod- 
elling. Taxonomic family was considered to capture variation in speciation and 
extinction across broader clades; phylogenetic relationships are not known for 
the included taxa, which prevents a more nuanced approach. Only two families in 
this study were diverse enough to be treated as separate factors: Trachyleberididae 
(56 species) and Cytherideidae (12 species). All remaining families were lumped 
together as a background family rate (25 species). We considered models in which 
speciation, extinction and preservation probabilities depended on occupancy and 
taxonomic family individually and combined. Because sexual dimorphism, occu- 
pancy and family membership were all individually predictive of extinction risk, 
we also fit additional models in which extinction depended on these variables in 
combination. Finally, we also assessed whether sexual size dimorphism was more 
predictive of extinction when computed as the absolute value of the size difference 
between sexes, rather than the signed difference, male minus female, as described 
above. Model support was modestly lower (AAICc~ 1) when using absolute size 
differences, indicating that our results are more consistent with extinction risk 
being influenced by male reproductive investment rather than the absolute size 
difference between the sexes. 

In total, we fit 576 different model configurations: 12 extinction models x 8 
speciation models x 6 preservation models. We used AAICc and Akaike weights 
to summarize model support, and used model averaging”’ to compute coefficient 
estimates and confidence limits that account for model uncertainty. Continuous 
covariates were related to probabilities through logit link functions and differing 
time spans between samples were accounted for in the analysis using the ‘time. 
intervals’ argument in the ‘process.data function of RMark. MARK parameterizes 
models in terms of survivorship, rather than extinction. To present the results more 
intuitively, we computed extinction probabilities as 1 - survivorship probabilities, 
and reversed the signs of coefficients so that higher, positive numbers reflecting 
increasing extinction risk. We also converted probabilities of extinction over a 
1-Myr time span to the more commonly reported extinction rates per Myr using 
equation A1 from the study by Raup”. 

Figure 2 visualizes extinction rates with respect to size and shape dimorphism, 
as predicted by the model. These predictions were generated by an extinction 
model that included terms for these two variables, plus occupancy and family 
membership, using model-averaged coefficients for all terms. Plotted ranges for 
size and shape dimorphism were chosen to span the values in the observed data. 
Computing predicted extinction rate from the full model requires values for occu- 
pancy and family membership (in addition to size and shape dimorphism). The 
former was set as the mean occupancy across all species, and the latter, family 
membership, was set as Trachyleberididae, the most diverse family in the fauna. 
This figure thus shows predicted extinction for trachyleberidid species with 
average occupancy, but the patterns discussed are the same under other visuali- 
zation choices. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Code availability. The R script to perform the CMR analyses is provided in the 
Supplementary Information. 

Data availability. Sexual dimorphism data were published previously”® and are 
shown in Supplementary Table 2. Input files for CMR analyses, which include 
stratigraphic occurrence (Supplementary Data) and related sample information 
(Supplementary Table 3), are provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Stratigraphic section showing the occurrence database that were used to compute occupancy (crosses). b, Stratigraphic 
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the composite section in Alabama, which were treated as a replicate made using the R package ‘maps. 
(ALCRS, red triangles), are shown along with the additional samples in the 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Estimated model coefficients relating sexual size 
and shape dimorphism to extinction. a, Sexual size dimorphism (DMgize). 
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order of decreasing support. The model-averaged coefficients are shown 
on the far right as larger circles. These estimates integrate over all models, 
weighted by their support, appropriately accounting for uncertainty in 
model selection. Error bars are 95% confidence intervals generated by 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Best supported models for extinction and speciation using occurrence data from a replicate reference section in 
central Alabama 


“Rank Extinction = ~~ ‘Speciation AAICc — 
“1 DMsize + DMshape + Occupancy =——i(‘<‘éyéttime:*=©=)©)——SO0200s—™S 

2 DMshape + Occupancy + Family time 3.27 

3 DMsize + Occupancy + Family time 3.57 

4 DMsize + DMshape + Occupancy + Family time 3.73 

5 Occupancy time 4.88 

6 Occupancy + Family time 5.28 

7 DMsize + DMshape + Occupancy time 5.29 

8 DMsize time 6.48 

9 DMsize + DMshape time 6.96 

10 DMshape time 7.85 

11 DMshape + Occupancy + Family time 8.39 

12 DMsize + Occupancy + Family time 8.64 

13 DMsize + DMshape + Occupancy + Family time 8.78 

14 constant time 9.24 

15 Family time 9.51 


Models are listed in order of decreasing model support as measured by AAICc; all models with non-negligible support (AAICc < 10) are shown. The next two columns list the covariates that influence 
extinction and speciation, respectively, under each model. DMgize, Sexual size dimorphism; DMshape, Sexual Shape dimorphism. Occupancy measures how widespread a species is and family indicates 
the taxonomic family. Constant indicates that speciation or extinction probabilities are the same in each time interval and do not depend on sexual dimorphism or any other covariate. Similar to 

the Mississippi reference section, the best supported model in which extinction does not depend on sexual dimorphism (model 5) has substantially less support than the best model. Preservation 
probabilities for these models are a function of occupancy, and in some cases, also include a factor for geological formation/member. 
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Aspm knockout ferret reveals an evolutionary 
mechanism governing cerebral cortical size 


Matthew B. Johnson!?, Xingshen Sun?*+5-5, Andrew Kodani!*5, Rebeca Borges-Monroy!*", Kelly M. Girskis!, 
Steven C. Ryu!, Peter P. Wang!”, Komal Patel®, Dilenny M. Gonzalez!, Yu Mi Woo’, Ziying Yan**”, Bo Liang**", 
Richard S. Smith!?, Manavi Chatterjee®, Daniel Coman®?", Xenophon Papademetris®!°-!, Lawrence H. Staib!0?, 
Fahmeed Hyder® 0, Joseph B. Mandeville’, P. Ellen Grant!*, Kiho Im, Hojoong Kwak’, John F. Engelhardt**°, 


Christopher A. Walsh!?* & Byoung-Il Baeb*®* 


The human cerebral cortex is distinguished by its large size and 
abundant gyrification, or folding. However, the evolutionary 
mechanisms that drive cortical size and structure are unknown. 
Although genes that are essential for cortical developmental 
expansion have been identified from the genetics of human primary 
microcephaly (a disorder associated with reduced brain size and 
intellectual disability)’, studies of these genes in mice, which have 
a smooth cortex that is one thousand times smaller than the cortex 
of humans, have provided limited insight. Mutations in abnormal 
spindle-like microcephaly-associated (ASPM), the most common 
recessive microcephaly gene, reduce cortical volume by at least 50% 
in humans2~‘, but have little effect on the brains of mice*~?; this 
probably reflects evolutionarily divergent functions of ASPM!°1!, 
Here we used genome editing to create a germline knockout of 
Aspm in the ferret (Mustela putorius furo), a species with a larger, 
gyrified cortex and greater neural progenitor cell diversity!?-14 than 
nice, and closer protein sequence homology to the human ASPM 
protein. Aspm knockout ferrets exhibit severe microcephaly (25-40% 
decreases in brain weight), reflecting reduced cortical surface area 
without significant change in cortical thickness, as has been found in 
human patients*“, suggesting that loss of ‘cortical units’ has occurred. 
The cortex of fetal Aspm knockout ferrets displays a very large 
premature displacement of ventricular radial glial cells to the outer 
subventricular zone, where many resemble outer radial glia, a subtype 
of neural progenitor cells that are essentially absent in mice and have 
been implicated in cerebral cortical expansion in primates!*-!°. These 
data suggest an evolutionary mechanism by which ASPM regulates 
cortical expansion by controlling the affinity of ventricular radial 
glial cells for the ventricular surface, thus modulating the ratio of 
ventricular radial glial cells, the most undifferentiated cell type, to 
outer radial glia, a more differentiated progenitor. 

We injected 148 ferret zygotes with genome editing constructs that 
targeted Aspm exon 15, mutations in which cause severe microcephaly 
in humans!?’, and recovered 11 kits born at full term, all carrying inser- 
tions or deletions in the targeted exon (Fig. la—d). We established three 
stable Aspm germline knockout ferret lines, which showed comparable 
phenotypes. Loss of ASPM protein was confirmed in embryonic fibro- 
blasts (Fig. le). 

Aspm knockout ferrets displayed robust microcephaly (Fig. 1f-i), 
with up to 40% reduced brain weight (Fig. 1n), but no change in body 
weight (Fig. 1p), closely modelling the effects of human mutations? *"”. 
Magnetic resonance imaging'* (MRI) showed that, similar to humans’, 


loss of cortical volume and surface area followed an anterior-to- 
posterior gradient, and the frontal cortex was affected the most (Fig. 1f-k 
and Extended Data Table 1). By contrast, the thickness of the cortex in 
knockout ferrets was preserved, similar to the cortex of human patients 
with mutations in ASPM?-4, and the cytoarchitecture and lamination 
of neurons was also preserved (Fig. 11, m, o and Extended Data Fig. 1). 
This phenotype is distinct from Aspm knockout mice, which show 
approximately 10% reduced brain weight, variable body weight reduc- 
tion, variable cortical thinning, and no discernible change in cortical 
surface area>° (Fig. 1q). Therefore, the Aspm loss-of-function pheno- 
type is more similar in ferrets than in mice to the phenotype of human 
patients with mutations in ASPM. 

To elucidate the developmental mechanism by which microcephaly 
occurs, we analysed Aspm knockout ferrets during cortical neurogen- 
esis (Fig. 2a—o and Extended Data Figs. 2, 3), which begins around 
embryonic day 24 (E24) and continues for two weeks after birth, at E41. 
In the embryonic cortex of wild-type ferrets, undifferentiated ventricu- 
lar radial glial cells (VRGs) divide symmetrically to expand the pool of 
VRGs or divide asymmetrically to produce two distinct, more differen- 
tiated progenitor subtypes, intermediate progenitors and outer radial 
glia (ORGs; Fig. 1a). ORGs are multipotent, proliferative, unipolar pro- 
genitors, which are abundant in the outer subventricular zone (OSVZ), 
that express molecular markers, which are also expressed by VRGs, 
including SOX2, PAX6 and vimentin (VIM); whereas intermediate 
progenitors are neuronally fated, multipolar transit amplifying cells 
that predominate in the inner subventricular zone (ISVZ) and express 
TBR2 (which is encoded by Eomes)'?"!*!*, All three neural progenitor 
cell (NPC) populations express the mitotic marker Ki-67 and produce 
neurons that migrate radially into the cortical plate’?-!*1%'°. The cortex 
of Aspm*!~ ferrets at E35 and postnatal day 0 (PO) displayed a ven- 
tricular zone that was densely packed with PAX6* or SOX2* VRGs, 
and a less-dense zone of Ki-67+ NPCs that expressed SOX2, TBR2 or 
both in the SVZ (Fig. 2d—-g and Extended Data Figs. 2, 3). By contrast, 
the cortex of Aspm knockout ferrets contained overabundant Ki-67* 
NPCs in the basal SVZ and intermediate zone (Fig. 2e, f), reminiscent 
of the positioning of ORGs that normally populate the OSVZ!2"4°, 
Discontinuous clusters of basal NPCs were accompanied by thinning 
of the ventricular zone, suggesting that precocious OSVZ progeni- 
tors were derived by premature withdrawal from the ventricular zone 
(Fig. 2d-f and Extended Data Figs. 2, 3). Displaced OSVZ progenitors 
were more abundant frontally and dorsally (Fig. 2a-c), matching the 
topography of cortical volume reduction in the adult (Fig. 1f-k). 
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Fig. 1 | Aspm knockout ferrets robustly model human microcephaly. 
a, NPC diversity in humans, ferrets and mice. b, c, ASPM protein is highly 
similar between humans and ferrets, including the number of calmodulin- 
binding (IQ) domains (c, in parentheses). d, Ferret Aspm gene showing 
the targeted sequences (blue highlights) and founder frameshift deletions. 
e, Loss of Aspm in knockout ferret embryonic fibroblasts. f, Brains of 
Aspm*!~ and Aspm™'~ ferret littermates. g-k, MRI segmentations of grey 
and white matter (g), gyri grouped into four regions (h), horizontal and 
coronal sections (i) and quantification of volume (j) and cortical surface 
area (k). *P < 0.05; n=3 ferrets per genotype. I-p, Aspm~‘~ ferrets show 
reduced brain weight (n, **P < 0.005; *P < 0.01; n= 3-17 ferrets per 
genotype per age group), but cytoarchitecture (1), laminar organization 
(m), cortical thickness (0, n = 6 ferrets per genotype) and body weight 
(p, n=3 ferrets per genotype) are preserved. q, Loss of Aspm decreases 


Many displaced progenitors in the OSVZ of Aspm knockout ferrets 
expressed VRG/ORG markers including VIM, phosphorylated vimen- 
tin (p VIM), phosphorylated histone H3 (pH3), SOX2 and PAX6; as well 
as the ciliary marker ARL13B and the human ORG-enriched genes 
Ptprz1 and Hopx?!, whereas other cells expressed the intermediate pro- 
genitor marker, as shown by TBR2 protein and Eomes mRNA analysis 
(Fig. 2g-0 and Extended Data Figs. 2, 3, 6). Some of the displaced cells 
had an ORG-like unipolar morphology, with basal radial fibres that 
were immunoreactive to VIM, pVIM or HOPX antibodies (Fig. 2g-i, k, 
0). Quantification of pVIM* mitotic NPCs revealed a threefold increase 
in the number of ORG-like progenitors in the knockout ferrets at E35 
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outer cortical surface area in ferrets, but not in mice (n = 3 ferrets and 3 
mice per genotype). *P=0.0217. Data are mean +s.e.m. (j, k, o-q); box 
plots show maximum, third quartile, median, first quartile and minimum 
(n). See Methods, Extended Data Table 1 and Source Data for statistics 
and reproducibility. Scale bars, 10 jm (e), 100,1m (m), 1 mm (1) and 5mm 
(f-i). AEG, anterior ectosylvian gyrus; ASG, anterior sigmoid gyrus; 

cb, cerebellum; cc, corpus callosum; cd, caudate; CG, cingulate gyrus; 
CH, calponin homology; CNG, coronal gyrus; CP, cortical plate; GR, 
gyrus rectus; GM, grey matter; hpc, hippocampus; hy, hypothalamus; IZ, 
intermediate zone; IP, intermediate progenitor; LG, lateral gyrus; OBG, 
orbital gyrus; PEG, posterior ectosylvian gyrus; PL, piriform lobe; PSG, 
posterior sigmoid gyrus; SSG, suprasylvian gyrus; th, thalamus; VZ, 
ventricular zone; WM, white matter. 


(P=0.006; 3 Aspm*/~ and 4 Aspm ~‘~ littermates; Fig. 2j). The inter- 
mingled presence of NEUROG2*HOPX* ORGs, TBR2* intermediate 
progenitors and DCX* newborn neurons together indicated preserved 
neurogenesis within clusters of displaced NPCs (Fig. 2n and Extended 
Data Fig. 6). These data demonstrate that the loss of Aspm in the ferret 
cortex causes VRGs to prematurely detach from the ventricular zone 
and relocate to the OSVZ, where many dislocated cells exhibit ORG 
morphology, molecular profile and neurogenic potential. 

These marked changes in NPC populations in the knockout ferret 
contrast with six previously reported Aspm knockout mouse lines*®, 
which have consistently shown limited changes in NPC identity and 
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Fig. 2 | Aspm knockout ferrets show displaced NPCs. a-f, Nuclear 
staining of Aspm~‘~ ferret brains shows that there is a premature OSVZ- 
like zone (a-c, arrowheads), which contains NPCs that express PAX6, 
SOX2, and Ki-67 (d-f). g-k, Displaced NPCs include SOX2*pVIMt 
ORG (g, arrowheads) with a basal process (g, arrows; h, i, k) and TBR2* 
intermediate progenitors. The number of abventricular pVIM* NPCs 
are increased threefold in Aspm~’~ ferrets (j). *P = 0.006; analysed using 


organization. Aspm knockout mice show a trend towards an increased 
number of intermediate progenitors at the expense of VRGs’, but lack 
ectopic basal SOX2* or PAX6t NPCs (Fig. 2p, q and Extended Data 
Fig. 4). Aspm knockout ferrets also showed increased cell apoptosis 
in telencephalic germinal zones that was not seen in Aspm knockout 
mice”? (Extended Data Fig. 5), further highlighting that loss of Aspm 
elicits divergent brain phenotypes in ferrets and mice. 

Single-cell RNA-sequencing”” (scRNA-seq) of around 21,000 cells 
from the telencephalons of seven E35 embryos (3 Aspm*'* or Aspm*/— 
and 4 Aspm~/~ animals) reinforced the conclusion that NPC propor- 
tions were altered in the Aspm knockout animals, although their 
transcriptional programs were mostly preserved (Fig. 3, Extended 
Data Fig. 7 and Extended Data Table 2). We identified cell clusters 
corresponding to excitatory and inhibitory progenitor and neuronal 
subtypes, as well as non-neural cells (Fig. 3a, b) and found that the 
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cell type composition of the E35 Aspm knockout forebrain was signif- 
icantly altered (x = 267.27, degrees of freedom = 12, P=2.2 x 1071), 
yet cells still clustered by cell type, not by genotype or batch (Extended 
Data Fig. 7). Consistent with immunohistochemical observations, 
scRNA-seq analysis suggested that VRGs, wild-type ORGs and pre- 
maturely displaced knockout ORGs were transcriptionally indistin- 
guishable, and the total proportion of radial glial cells (cycling radial 
glial cells and interphase radial glial cells) was unchanged in Aspm 
knockout cells (Extended Data Table 2). A 30% increase in the pro- 
portion of intermediate progenitors in knockout ferrets (P = 0.0002, 
false discovery rate of < 0.01; Fig. 3c and Extended Data Table 2) was 
consistent with the increased number of intermediate progenitors 
that were detected by immunostaining (Fig. 2], m and Extended Data 
Fig. 6) and was further validated by single-molecule fluorescence in 
situ hybridization (Fig. 3d, e). A doubling of the small proportion of 
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Fig. 3 | Loss of Aspm changes cell type proportions but not 
transcriptional programs. a, scCRNA-seq identifies major cell types at E35. 
For abbreviations and statistics, see Extended Data Table 2. b, Cell type 
markers for each cluster. c, Proportions of each cell type, with the largest 
changes indicated by black outlines (bootstrap false discovery rate < 0.01). 
d, Aspm is enriched at the apical surface of the ventricular zone, whereas 


cells that expressed the oligodendrocyte precursor cell markers Apod 
and Olig1 suggested limited but significant premature differentiation 
towards the glial lineage (Fig. 3c, e, f and Extended Data Table 2). 
These scRNA-seq data suggest that the gene expression programs of 
cortical neurogenesis are mostly preserved, but the proportions of 
developmental cell types are changed, in microcephaly associated with 
ASPM mutations. 

While examining potential molecular mechanisms for the detach- 
ment of VRGs from the ventricular surface in the knockout ferret, we 
identified a novel interaction between ASPM, which is localized at the 
centrosome, and the apical polarity complex (Fig. 4). Together with 
other centrosomal proteins, ASPM is essential for normal stem cell 
behaviour, such as centriole biogenesis and maternal centriole structure 
(Extended Data Fig. 8), and interactions between the mother centriole 
and the apical membrane have been implicated in the maintenance of 
NPC stem cell character®?*-*°. In VRGs, the centrosome is localized to 
the ventricular endfeet, which are linked by adherens junctions to form 
a polarized neuroepithelium, which expresses apical polarity complex 
proteins at the ventricular surface*®. Aspm~/~ mice showed abrogated 
staining of the core apical complex protein aPKC¢ along the disrupted 
ventricular surface at E14.5 (Fig. 4a). Intriguingly, we found that deple- 
tion of ASPM by RNA interference in H4 human neuroglioma cells 
resulted in the loss of PKCC and another critical apical complex pro- 
tein, PAR6q, from the centrosome (Fig. 4b). Furthermore, we found 
an interaction between ASPM and PKC, as indicated by mutual co- 
immunoprecipitation (Fig. 4c), that may mediate centrosomal recruitment 
of the apical polarity complex, providing a new mechanistic insight 
into the link between centrosomal microcephaly-related proteins and 
apical progenitor identity. 

Finally, we found sharply reduced staining for ninein, another 
microcephaly-associated centrosomal protein’’, at both the E14.5 
mouse and E35 ferret ventricular surface (Fig. 4d, e). Ninein localizes 
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to the mother centriole and is critical for NPC maintenance*”®, and 


depletion of either ASPM or PKCC in H4 cells reduced centrosomal 
localization of ninein (Fig. 4f). Importantly, Aspm~'~ mouse embry- 
onic fibroblasts expressed normal levels of aPKCC, PAR6, and ninein 
proteins, suggesting that loss of aPKC¢ and ninein from the ventricu- 
lar surface of Aspm knockout mice and ferrets is primarily because of 
mislocalization, rather than downregulation. These data show that loss 
of ASPM disturbs the organization and function of the centrosome at 
multiple levels, and suggest disruption of the centrosome-apical polar- 
ity complex interface as a mechanism underlying the displacement of 
VRGs from the ventricular zone in the Aspm knockout ferret. 

Collectively, our data show that ASPM regulates the affinity of VRGs 
for the ventricular surface. Displaced mutant progenitors show many 
features of ORGs, indicating that ASPM has a central role in the regula- 
tion of the normal timing of the transition from VRG to ORG, and thus 
the ratio of VRGs to ORGs over the course of development. Premature 
basal displacement deprives VRGs of proliferation-inducing factors 
obtained from the cerebrospinal fluid”’, increases the proportions of 
less-proliferative ORGs and intermediate progenitors, and results in a 
smaller cerebral cortex. The frontal predominance that characterizes 
both the loss of cortical surface area and VRG displacement further 
indicates that the premature transformation of VRG to ORG leads 
directly to reduced cortical units and surface area. 

Our results support the idea that expansion of cortical surface area 
during human evolution may have arisen in part from changes to 
the proliferative time window of VRGs. Changes in the amino acid 
sequence of ASPM and other microcephaly-associated centrosomal 
proteins’ may have affected the timing of the VRG proliferative win- 
dow by altering interactions between maternal centriole components 
and the apical polarity complex. Finally, we find that for human brain 
disorders that are poorly recapitulated in the mouse or in cell culture, 
the ferret is an efficient and accurate genetic model that demonstrates 
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Fig. 4| ASPM controls localization of apical polarity complex proteins 
to the centrosome. a, aPKC¢ at the ventricular surface is decreased in 
Aspm~’~ mice. b, Depletion of ASPM in H4 cells prevents recruitment of 
PKCC and PAR6c to the centrosomes. RNAi, RNA interference. c, ASPM 
and PKC¢ co-immunoprecipitate in extracts of HeLa cells. d, e, Loss of 
ASPM decreases ventricular surface staining for ninein in mice (d) and 


robust phenotypes and can be used to investigate the mechanisms 
underlying disorders of the brain. 
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METHODS 


We complied with all relevant ethical regulations and the experiments that we 
performed were approved by the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committees 
(IACUCs) at the University of Iowa, Boston Children’s Hospital, Yale School of 
Medicine and Marshall BioResources. 

ASPM protein homology and domain analysis. ASPM protein sequences of 16 
mammals were extracted from NCBI GenBank. Global pairwise alignment was per- 
formed with EMBOSS Needleall (http://www.ebi.ac.uk/Tools/psa/emboss_needle/). 
The percentage of homology to human ASPM was calculated for each animal based 
on the alignment score using the Needleman-Wunsch algorithm (gap opening 
penalty, 10; gap extension penalty, 0.5). The phylogenetic tree was generated using 
http://timetree.org. CH and IQ domains were counted using the simple modular 
architecture research tool (http://smart.embl.de/), for NP_060606.3 (human), 
NP_033921.3 (mouse) and ENSMPUT00000010205.1 (ferret). 

TALEN assembly and mRNA synthesis. We assembled three pairs of tran- 
scription activator-like effector nucleases (TALENs) that target exon 15 of 
ferret Aspm, which encodes the second CH domain, and cloned the TALENs 
into a mammalian expression vector with CMV and T7 promoters through a 
commercial service (PNA Bio). Gene targeting efficiency of each TALEN pair 
was tested in HEK293T cells using a split GFP-based reporter*’. The most effi- 
cient pair, targeting TGAGAGCATAAAGCTGTTGATGGAGTGGGTAAA 
TGCTGTTTGTGCTTTCTATA (target-spacer-target) was chosen for genome 
editing in vivo. These plasmids are available from Addgene. For mRNA synthesis, 
endotoxin-free TALEN plasmids were prepared using NucleoBond Xtra Midi EF 
kit (Clontech), ethanol-precipitated three times, linearized using Scal digestion 
(New England BioLabs) and gel-purified. mRNAs were synthesized using the 
mMessage mMachine T7 ULTRA kit (ThermoFisher Scientific) and cleaned up 
using the MEGAclear transcription clean-up kit (ThermoFisher Scientific). Of 
note, we performed the optional ammonium acetate precipitation to improve the 
quality of the mRNAs. The TALEN mRNAs were diluted in sterile EmbryoMax 
injection buffer (Millipore) at 50 ngjl~!, aliquoted and kept frozen at —150°C 
until use. 

Embryonic targeting of the ferret Aspm gene. Zygotes were collected from the 
mating of ferrets with a sable coat colour (Marshall BioResources) as previously 
described*!. TALEN mRNA (50 ngyl~') was injected into the cytoplasm of zygotes 
using a micromanipulator and injector (Eppendorf) and a phase-contrast micro- 
scope. Initially 79 ferret zygotes were injected and cultured in vitro for five days 
so that they reached the blastocyst stage. Twelve zygotes developed to blastocysts, 
from each of these zygotes genomic DNA was extracted and whole-genome mul- 
tiple displacement amplification was performed. The targeted genomic region 
was amplified by PCR (primers: 5/-TTTGTGTGTGTTTCAGGTGGA-3’ and 
5'-TGCATTATACAACTGGTGACAGA-3’ with a 430-bp product size), gel- 
purified and cloned using a TOPO-TA cloning kit (ThermoFisher Scientific). 
Twelve plasmid clones were sequenced from individual bacterial colonies from 
each blastocyst. These studies demonstrated an 87% targeting efficiency (14 inser- 
tions or deletions in 16 alleles or 8 blastocysts that we were able to analysis). Next, 
we injected 148 zygotes, incubated them at 39°C for 24h, and transferred 116 
two-cell-stage embryos into the oviduct of pseudopregnant female sable ferrets as 
previously described*!. Twenty-three ferrets were born and eleven survived. All 
11 ferrets had insertions or deletions (100% efficiency). The Fo ferrets suckled and 
swallowed milk normally and grew without gross abnormalities. 

Germline transmission. Six Aspm mutant ferrets were shipped to Marshall 
BioResources at three months of age and maintained according to the pro- 
tocol approved by IACUC. Two compound heterozygous males, A23;A22 
(c.3364_3386del;c.3363_3384del) and A22;A16 (c.3367_3388del;c.3364_3379 
del), and one heterozygous female, A22;WT (c.3363_3384del;WT), (Fig. 1d) were 
chosen as founders, because they had similar frameshift, early truncating muta- 
tions. They were bred to each other or wild-type ferrets. Germline transmission 
was confirmed by T7 endonuclease I assay (New England BioLabs) and sequencing 
of both alleles. Eventually animals with a specific A22 mutation (c.3363_3384del) 
were maintained for breeding. Routine genotyping was carried out with PCR 
(primers: 5‘-ATCAATAAGAAAAAAGACAAAAGAAATAGTGG-3’ and 
5!-CTTAAGTCAGTGAGCTTAAACAGAAAT-3’ with a 150-bp product size for 
the wild-type allele and 128-bp from the knockout allele). Aspm knockout males 
mated successfully, and knockout kits were born at expected Mendelian ratios. 
Semen analysis. Every mating was closely monitored at Marshall BioResources. 
Sperm samples were collected from mated females directly after mating. The 
concentration, motility and morphology of the sperm were analysed by an expe- 
rienced technician. Each male received a sperm check evaluation at least once 
a month. Samples from Aspm*!*, Aspm*/~ and Aspm~/~ males showed similar 
sperm counts. 

Ferret colony management and tissue handling. The Aspm knockout ferret col- 
ony was maintained at Marshall BioResources. For embryonic ages and < P8, timed 
pregnant jills were shipped to Boston Children’s Hospital and euthanized before 
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embryo extraction, at which point brains were removed from the embryos and 
drop-fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) at 4°C overnight. For >P8 ferrets, all 
animals were deeply anaesthetized and weighed before transcardial perfusion with 
cold PBS followed by 4% PFA, after which the brains were extracted and placed 
in 4% PFA at 4°C overnight. The brains were subsequently washed and stored in 
PBS before processing for immunohistochemistry. All brain weight measurements 
were made post-fixation, before sucrose infiltration. 

MRI. Ferrets. Three Aspm*/~ and three Aspm~’~ ferrets (> 8 months of age) were 
perfused using 4% PFA in PBS. The brains were dissected and post-fixed in PFA 
and PBS containing 4mM gadolinium contrast Magnevist (Bayer) at 4°C for two 
weeks. The brains were scanned using a 9.4T at Yale Magnetic Resonance Center 
and the Martinos Center for Biomedical Imaging, Massachusetts General Hospital. 
At Yale, a custom-made 'H radiofrequency coil (40-mm diameter) was used for 
diffusion tensor imaging (DTI). DTI acquisition was obtained with a Stejskal and 
Tanner spin-echo diffusion-weighted sequence with a diffusion gradient 6=5 ms 
and a delay A = 15 ms between diffusion gradients”. Sixty-four slices of 500-j1m 
thickness, field of view of 25.6 x 25.6 mm” and 128 x 128 resolution were acquired 
with a repetition time (TR) of 4s, echo time (TE) of 30 ms and four averages. Each 
of the six MR images was first corrected for B1 shading artefacts using a slice inho- 
mogeneity correction*? and an inverse covariance mapping of grey matter density 
(D.C., X.P., L.H.S & EH., unpublished observations). Next, the Ferret Atlas!® was 
registered to each of the MRI images using a tensor b-spline normalized mutual 
information nonlinear intensity-based registration algorithm*** with a control 
point spacing of 1 mm. The result of the registration was used to warp the atlas 
regions to each individual MRI, and from this we calculated the volume of each of 
the warped regions as shown in Fig. 1 and Extended Data Table 1. Anterior sigmoid 
gyrus, orbital gyrus and posterior sigmoid gyrus were considered to be frontal 
cortex; anterior ectosylvian gyrus, coronal gyrus, posterior ectosylvian gyrus, and 
suprasylvian gyrus were considered to be lateral cortex; cingulate gyrus, gyrus 
rectus and piriform lobe were considered to be medical cortex; and lateral gyrus 
was considered to be the parietal/occipital cortex. The name of each brain part 
in Fig. 1 is as previously described**. For DTI tensor measurement, a total of 15 
different non-collinear diffusion weighted directions (b = 1,000smm~’) and 1 
without diffusion weighting were obtained. The six elements of the diffusion tensor 
were calculated from the signal intensity of the diffusion-weighed images. Tensor 
eigenvalues and their corresponding eigenvectors were computed, along with frac- 
tional anisotropy, at each voxel. The images were colour-coded by the principal 
direction (eigenvector) of diffusion using BioImage Suite*” (http://www.bioimage- 
suite.org/). At Massachusetts General Hospital, we acquired anatomically accurate 
brain volume images with minimal distortion using FLASH (fast low angle shot) 
MRI sequence with TR= 100 ms, TE= 30 ms and 150-.m isotropic resolution. 
Cortical grey and white matter were manually segmented using Free View (http:// 
surfer.nmr.mgh.harvard.edu) and their volumes were measured. 

Mice. Three Aspm*!* and three Aspm~/~ mouse brains were dissected from P30 
animals perfused with 4% PFA and post-fixed as described above. Brains were 
submerged into perfluorocarbon oil (Fomblin, Fisher Scientific) at 4°C for three 
days, and imaged in this oil using a Bruker BioSpec 70/30 7 T MRI scanner (a 
sub-millimetre MRI with a 30-cm bore and 450 mT m“! gradient) in the Small 
Animal Imaging Facility at Boston Children’s Hospital. MRI scans were isotropic 
63-\1m voxels across the entire brain. Cortical surface area was visualized and 
measured using the FreeView, Osyrix and ImageJ 3D projection. 

Fluorescent immunohistochemistry. Fixed ferret brains were infiltrated with a 
series of 10%, then 20% and finally 30% w/v sucrose solutions in PBS until sunk, 
then embedded in optimal cutting temperature (OCT) compound and frozen in 
isopentane cooled to —40°C, after which they were stored long-term at —80°C. 
Brains were sectioned at 10- to 20-{1m thickness on a Leica Cryostat, mounted 
immediately onto warm charged SuperFrost Plus slides (Fisher Scientific) and dried 
at 37°C for 10 to 30 min before storage at —80°C. After applying a hydrophobic 
barrier around the tissue (ImmEdge Pen, Vector Labs), slides were washed in cold 
0.1 M PBS followed by antigen retrieval in Retrievagen A pH 6.0 (BD Biosciences) 
at 80-90°C in a hybridization oven for 45 min. Sections were then cooled to room 
temperature in Retrievagen, washed in cold 0.1 M PBS, and blocked for 1h at room 
temperature (5% normal donkey serum, 1% w/v BSA, 0.2% w/v glycine and 0.2% 
w/v lysine, in PBS). Slides were incubated with primary antibodies for two nights 
on a rotary shaker at 4°C in blocking buffer plus 0.3% Triton X-100. Sections were 
then washed in PBS and incubated for 2h at room temperature in blocking buffer 
containing secondary antibodies at 1:500 (Jackson Immunoresearch). Finally, slides 
were washed in PBS, counterstained with DAPI at 11g ml! in PBS for 15 min, 
washed again and coverslipped with Fluoromount-G (Southern Biotech). Images 
were obtained with a Zeiss LSM700 confocal microscope and Leica MZ16 F fluo- 
rescence stereomicroscope. The following antibodies were used at 1:200-1:2,000: 
PAX6 (Abcam ab5790), FoxP2 (Abcam ab16046), CTIP2 (Abcam ab18465), SATB2 
(Bethyl A301-864A), SATB2 (Abcam ab51502), SOX2 (SCBT sc-17320), TBR2 
(Millipore AB15894), Ki-67 (BD 550609), pVIM (MBL D076-3), VIM (Abcam 
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ab8978), pH3 (Millipore 07-145), HOPX (SCBT sc-30216), ARL13B (Abcam 
ab136648), ARL13B (ProteinTech 17711-1-AP), NEUROG2 (R&D MAB3314) 
and DCX (SCBT sc-8066). 

Apoptosis assay. We examined apoptosis on cryosections using the ApopTag 
Red In situ Apoptosis Detection Kit (Millipore) according to the manufacturer’s 
protocol. 

scRNA-seq. Cell capture and sequencing. Cell capture and sequencing were 
performed using the Drop-seq method” (http://mccarrolllab.com/dropseq/). 
Forebrain tissue was isolated from 2 Aspm*'t, 1 Aspm*/~ and 4 Aspm~/~ E35 
ferret embryos and cryopreserved’®, then shipped to Cornell and processed there 
for single-cell capture, library preparation and sequencing. 

Read alignment and digital gene expression matrix generation. Ferret reference 
gene annotations were expanded using bulk RNA-seq data from the cortex of two 
P2 ferrets. Bulk data were first mapped to the Ensembl ferret reference genome 
and transcriptome using TopHat2, and a transcriptome was assembled with cuf- 
flinks; this assembled transcriptome and the Ensembl reference transcriptome 
version 1.0.85 were merged using cuffmerge*’. The Drop-Seq Core Computational 
Protocol version 1.0.1 was followed”. Fastq reads were converted to BAM using 
the ‘FastqToSanY command in Picard (http://broadinstitute.github.io/picard/). 
Read pairs for which more than one base in the barcode had a quality below 10 
were discarded. Adaptor sequences were trimmed from the 5’ end of the read, 
along with polyA tails. Star-2.5.2a*° was used to map reads to the custom tran- 
scriptome reference. The digital gene expression matrix was extracted using the 
‘DigitalExpression’ program of the Drop-seq protocol”, keeping only cells with at 
least 200 reads per cell for clustering analysis. 

Single cell clustering. Seurat software was used for dimensionality reduction, 
clustering and obtaining cluster markers*'. Cells from Aspm*'* or Aspm*/~ and 
Aspm~’~ ferrets were merged in a single matrix. An initial run showed that one of 
the Aspm*/~ samples contained low Unique Molecular Identifier (UMI) and gene 
counts compared to the other samples, and clustered differently, so this sample was 
removed from downstream analyses (Extended Data Fig. 7). Genes were included 
if they were expressed in >3 cells and cells were included if they expressed > 200 
genes and < 2,000 genes. This resulted in 22,211 cells and 21,962 genes from 8,037 
Aspm*!* or Aspm*/~ cells and 14,174 Aspm~~ cells. The data were log-normalized 
per cell, scaling each cell to 10,000 molecules as described previously”. The 
“MeanVarPlot’ Seurat function was used to identify the most variable genes, 
obtaining 3,555 variable genes. Negative binomial regression was performed on the 
variable genes, using the number of UMIs per cell as a confounder variable before 
clustering. The ‘PCA Fast’ function in Seurat was used to implement principal com- 
ponent analysis using the IRLBA package. Twenty-five principal components were 
selected for clustering and as input for t-distributed stochastic neighbour embed- 
ding (t-SNE) in Seurat. These were selected by plotting the standard deviation of 
the principal components and setting a cutoff at the ‘elbow’ of the graph using 
the ‘PCElbowPlot’ function in Seurat. Clustering was performed using the Seurat 
function ‘FindClusters, which implements a shared nearest neighbour modularity 
optimization based algorithm using k.param = 30 for defining the k of the k-nearest 
neighbour algorithm and a resolution of 0.5 as previously described*!”. The 
Barnes—Hut implementation of t-SNE was used for visualizing the clusters using 
the ‘RunTSNE and “TSNEPIlot’ Seurat functions. We observed a co-localization in 
the t-SNE plot of cells clustered together by the graph-based clustering algorithm 
(Fig. 3a). Cluster markers were obtained with the ‘FindAllMarkers’ Seurat function 
using a likelihood-ratio test, using the parameter min.pct=0.25 to test only genes 
expressed in at least 25% of cells in either all cells or the cells in a specific cluster, and 
testing only genes with at least 0.25-fold difference on a log-scale between cells in 
a cluster and all cells using the parameter thresh.use = 0.25. P values were adjusted 
for multiple-comparison testing using the p.adjust function in R for the Benjamini- 
Hochberg false discovery rate (FDR), selecting an FDR threshold of 0.01. Known 
markers were used to determine the corresponding cell type of each cluster. The 
heat map in Fig. 3b shows expression data for the top ten cluster markers for each 
cluster, in a random sample of 10% of the cells of each cluster. Plotting cells onto 
the t-SNE plot based on their batch (three batches with Aspm*!* or Aspm*/~ as 
well as Aspm~’~ animals each) suggested that batches did not strongly influence 
clustering (Extended Data Fig. 7). Plotting cells from each sample onto the t-SNE 
plot suggested that two non-neuronal clusters of blood and choroid plexus epithelial 
cells were primarily from a single sample (a likely dissection artefact) and these two 
clusters were removed from further analysis (grey clusters in Fig. 3a and Extended 
Data Fig. 7c, d). Plotting the number of genes and UMIs in each cluster revealed that 
one of the excitatory neuronal clusters had almost three times as many genes and 
UMIs per cell (Extended Data Fig. 7c, d). This, along with the fact that this cluster 
expressed a combination of markers from the other two excitatory neuronal clusters 
suggested that this cluster may contain doublets or other technical or batch artefacts; 
therefore we also removed this cluster from further analysis. 

Statistical analysis of cell type composition by genotype. A x” test was performed 
using the ‘chisq.test’ function in R to test the association of cluster composition with 


genotype. We also quantified the fraction of cells corresponding to each cluster 
with the assumption that Drop-seq captures and sequences cells in an unbiased 
manner, and that the frequencies of cells are representative of their frequency in 
the tissue”. The fraction of cells corresponding to each cluster was obtained by 
counting the number of cells assigned to each cluster for Aspm*/* or Aspm*!~ and 
Aspm~’~ samples and dividing over the total number of cells that passed the filters 
described above and excluding the three clusters that were removed, for a total of 
7,645 Aspm*!* and Aspm*/~ cells and 13,725 Aspm~/~ cells. Empirical P values 
were obtained by permuting a genotype 10,000 times and obtaining the fraction 
of cells corresponding to each cluster for each permutation. These fractions were 
sorted and the P value was obtained by counting the number of times a fraction 
was more extreme or equal to the observed fraction in the non-permuted data 
divided by 10,000 and multiplied by 2 for a two-tailed test. P values were adjusted 
for multiple comparison testing using the p.adjust function in R for the Benjamini- 
Hochberg FDR, selecting an FDR threshold of 0.01. 

Single-molecule fluorescence in situ hybridization. Using RNAscope fluores- 
cence detection assays and probes (ACDbio), we performed single-molecule 
fluorescence in situ hybridization according to the manufacturer’s protocols. 
Cryosections on SuperFrost Plus slides (Fisher Scientific) were dried at —20°C, 
rather than at room temperature or 37°C, for 15 min after mounting, and were 
used within a week of sectioning. Target retrieval was performed at 80°C ina 
hybridization oven for 30-40 min before proceeding with the RNAscope multiplex 
fluorescence detection protocol. 

Cell culture and siRNA transfection. H4 and HeLa cells authenticated by short 
tandem-repeat profiling were obtained from ATCC, cultured in Advanced DMEM 
(ThermoFisher Scientific) supplemented with 3% FBS (Altantis) and Glutamax-I 
(ThermoFisher Scientific), and used within five passages with routine mycoplasma 
screening. Ferret embryonic fibroblasts (FEFs) and mouse embryonic fibroblasts 
(MEFs) were derived from post-fertilization day 35 and 14.5 embryos, respectively. 
FEFs and MEFs were cultured in AmnioMAX (ThermoFisher Scientific). H4 cells 
were transfected with validated siRNAs against human ASPM or PRKCZ, which 
encodes PKCC (ThermoFisher Scientific), using Oligofectamine and OptiMEM 
(ThermoFisher Scientific) according to the manufacturer's instructions and were 
analysed 48 h later. 

Immunoprecipitation and immunoblotting. Immunoprecipitation experi- 
ments were performed as previously described’. In brief, HeLa cells were col- 
lected in Dulbecco’s PBS (DPBS, ThermoFisher Scientific) and lysed in lysis 
buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.4, 266mM NaCl, 2.27 mM KCl, 1.25mM KHPO,, 
6.8mM Na,HPO,-7H20 and 1% NP-40) supplemented with EDTA-free protease 
inhibitors cocktail set II (Calbiochem). For each immunoprecipitation, 1 mg of 
lysate was incubated with 21g of antibody for 2h and then incubated with mag- 
netic protein G-sepharose beads (GE Healthcare Life Sciences) for another 1h 
at 4°C. Complexes were washed and then boiled in 2x Laemmli reducing buffer 
with 3-mercaptoethanol (Bio-Rad). Samples were separated on 4-15% TGX gels 
(Bio-Rad), transferred onto BA85-supported nitrocellulose (GE Healthcare Life 
Sciences) at 100 V for 30-45 min using a plate electrode Trans-Blot cell with cooling 
coil (Bio-Rad) and then subjected to immunoblot analysis using ECL Lightening 
Plus (Perkin-Elmers) or Western Pico (ThermoFisher Scientific). All immunopre- 
cipitation and immunoblotting experiments were replicated three times. 
Fluorescent immunocytochemistry. Cells were fixed in ice-cold methanol for 
3 min, permeabilized in blocking buffer (2.5% BSA or FBS, 0.1% Triton X-100, 
0.03% NaN; in DPBS). Primary and secondary antibodies were diluted in block- 
ing buffer and incubated for 2h at room temperature. Coverslips were mounted 
using Gelvatol or Prolong Diamond (ThermoFisher Scientific) and imaged with 
an inverted confocal microscope (Zeiss LSM700). Images were processed with 
ImageJ/FIJI. For 3D-structured illumination microscopy (SIM) (Fig. le), wild- 
type and knockout FEFs were plated on 1.5-mm coverslips and immunostained as 
above. Coverslips were mounted with Vectashield (Vectorlabs). 3D-SIM imaging 
was performed on a Zeiss Elyra PS.1 microscope equipped with a 100 x/1.40 NA oil 
objective. Exciting light was directed through a movable optical grating to generate 
a fine-striped interference pattern on the same plane. z stacks of 15 optical sections 
with a step size of 0.1 ,1m were acquired to generate images in maximum intensity 
projection. The epitope of the ASPM (216-1) antibody*, NDNYGLNQDLESES, 
is located before the TALEN target site. The following antibodies were used at 
1:100-1:2,000: centrin (Millipore 20H5), PAR6a (SCBT sc-14405), PAR6a (Abcam 
ab180159), 3-actin (Proteintech 20536-1-AP), ASPM (SCBT sc-98903), ASPM (gift 
from J. Bond, 216-1), ninein (Biolegend Poly6028) and aPKCC (SCBT sc-216). 
Statistics and reproducibility. All experiments in Fig. le, 1, m, 2a-i, |-q, 3d, 
4a—g were repeated independently three times with similar results. No statistical 
method was used to predetermine sample size. At least three animals or samples 
were generally analysed per genotype or age. Two-tailed t-tests were performed 
for most data using Prism 7, unless otherwise stated. Ferret kits were born at a 
Mendelian ratio but the genotype of each individual kit was random, which inher- 
ently randomized our experiments. To perform blinded experiments, the genotype 
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of each animal was revealed only after the analysis was completed. In ferrets, sex 
was undifferentiated up to P21, after which only male ferrets were analysed. In 
mice, sex was undifferentiated up to PO, after which only male mice were analysed. 
Figure 1j, k, n=3 male ferrets per genotype of > 8 months of age. Individual P val- 
ues can be found in the Source Data associated with this figure. Figure 1n, box plot 
elements are maximum, third quartile, median, first quartile and minimum. E35: 
n=17 Aspm*!* or Aspmt!~ ferrets and n= 10 Aspm~‘~ ferrets from three litters 
(significant differences in brain weight between Aspm*!* or Aspm*!~ and Aspm!~ 
ferrets are indicated: P= 0.0023); PO: n=9 Aspm*!* or Aspm*'~ ferrets and n=6 
Aspm~'~ ferrets from one litter (P= 0.0003); P21/22 (3 weeks): n=8 Aspm*!+ or 
Aspm*!~ ferrets and n=3 Aspm~'~ ferrets from two litters (P= 0.0010); P41 and 
older animals (> 6 weeks): n=7 Aspm*'+ or Aspm*/~ ferrets and n=7 Aspm~/~ 
ferrets (P= 0.0094). Because brain weight was not found to be significantly differ- 
ent after P41, both adult and P41 animals were combined into a ‘> 6 weeks’ group. 
Ferrets display considerable variability in body weight and brain weight at birth, 
related to variance in the exact time of birth post-conception and to litter size, 
which can vary from 3 to 15 kits. Thus, one small litter of three PO kits, including 
one wild-type and two Aspm*/~ young, which had body weights ~2x of the other 
PO litters collected, were excluded from brain weight analysis. Because the y axis 
is log scale, overlaying each data point as dot plots for n < 10 does not indicate the 
distribution of the data efficiently. Instead, brain weight of individual animals can 
be found in the Source Data associated with this figure. Figure lo, using the whole- 
brain images of coronal sections stained with Nissl or DAPI from n=6 animals per 
genotype, we manually measured mean cortical thickness of the posterior sigmoid 
gyrus. No significant difference was found (P= 0.0843). Figure 1p, the same ani- 
mals used for MRI (3 Aspm*/~ and 3 Aspm~! ~ ferrets as described above) were 
used for body weight analysis. No significant difference was found (P=0.4481). 
Figure 2), immunofluorescence images were coded and counted blind to genotype 
by four individuals, and the four independent counts were then averaged for each 
brain section. The inter-individual correlation was r > 0.89. Four to six brain sec- 
tions were imaged and counted per animal, and n=3 Aspm*!* or Aspm*/~ and 
n=4 Aspm~~ littermate E35 animals were analysed. Figure 3f, Apod* cells from 
single-molecule fluorescence in situ hybridization were segmented and counted 
using Image], in an area of dorsal cortex 400 x 400 1m? centred on the intermediate 
zone, in multiple sections per animal, with n=4 Aspm*!* or Aspm*/~ ferrets and 
n=4 Aspm ~~ ferrets at E35. Per brain average counts were then compared using 
a one-tailed t-test. 
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Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Code availability. The code used in this study is available from the corresponding 
author upon reasonable request. 

Data availability. scRNA-seq data have been deposited in the Gene Expression 
Omnibus (GEO) under accession number GSE110010. All other data are included 
in the paper (Source Data for Figs. 1-3) and in the Supplementary Information. 
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projection neurons including SATB2 (layer I-IV), CTIP2 (layer V), and 
lamination in the cortex of mature Aspm knockout ferrets. a, Nissl FoxP2 (layer VI). The experiments were repeated independently three 
stains of coronal sections from the brains of P41 littermates, as shown times with similar results. Scale bars, 2mm (a, top), 200 1m (a, bottom) 
in Fig. 11, with additional Aspm*/~ and Aspm~/~ littermates shown. b, c, and 100\1m (b, c). 

Brain sections of P41 littermates immunostained for cortical layer-specific 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | SOX2 and Ki-67 immunostaining in additional penetrance of the neural progenitor cell basal displacement phenotype. 


E35 and PO littermates dorsal cortex. Additional results to Fig. 2e, f, Each | The experiments were repeated independently three times with similar 
set of panels is from the brain of a different littermate, showing the high results. Scale bar, 200 1m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Displaced progenitors in Aspm knockout ferrets 
have basal fibres. Additional results for Fig. 2h, i. Immunostaining of 
SOX2, Ki-67 and VIM shows that displaced neural progenitors have basal 


radial fibres. The experiments were repeated independently three times 
with similar results. Scale bars, 100 1m. 
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a 14.5 mouse 


Wild-type Aspm~” Aspm*’; Wdr62*” War62” 


Vane 4 Sn Fae 


b £14.5 mouse 
Wild-type Aspm’ Aspm”; Wadr62*- Waré2” 


Extended Data Fig. 4 | Aspm knockout mice do not demonstrate which is enhanced by heterozygous, compound mutation in Wdr62, a 
displaced progenitors in the intermediate zone. a, b, Unlike Aspm~/~ microcephaly gene causing more severe microcephaly’. The experiments 
ferrets, Aspm~/~ mice do not have displaced NPCs in the intermediate were repeated independently three times with similar results. Scale bars, 
zone. However, they show a variable increase in the number of 100m. 


intermediate progenitors (PAX6~ Ki-67* cells in a and TBR2* cells in b), 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Modest increase in apoptosis throughout the 
germinal zones of the Aspm knockout telencephalon. Apoptotic cells 
(yellow) are indicated by enzymatic fluorescence detection of double- 
stranded DNA damage with DAPI nuclear counterstaining (blue). 


The experiments were repeated independently three times with similar 


results. a, Whole section. b, c, Cortical wall columns. Scale bars, 500 1m 
(a) and 100\1m (b, c). 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Additional immunohistochemical analyses of numerous TBR2* intermediate progenitors and are surrounded by 
displaced progenitors in the Aspm knockout cortex. a, E35 knockout DCX* newborn neurons, indicating preserved neurogenesis within the 
cortex stained for VRG and ORG markers SOX2 and HOPX reveals precocious OSVZ niche of the Aspm knockout cortex. The experiments 
extensive co-labelling in both the ventricular zone (VZ) and SVZ, were repeated independently three times with similar results. Scale bars, 
including in displaced OSVZ progenitors. b, In the E35 knockout OSVZ, 50pm. 


clusters of supernumerary displaced neural progenitor cells include 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | sCRNA-seq batch, sample and cluster analyses. 

a, t-SNE plot from Fig. 3a with cells coloured by biological replicate (that 
is, animal). Most clusters include cells from all samples, except for a cluster 
expressing blood genes and a cluster expressing choroid plexus epithelial 
cells that are mostly from animal WT5E. These two cell clusters were not 
included in downstream analyses. HET, heterozygote; KO, knockout; WT, 
wild type. Numbers and letters indicate litter and animal identification 
number, respectively. b, t-SNE plot from Fig. 3a with cells coloured by 

the batch they were processed in. Clusters are composed of cells from all 
batches. ¢, Per-cell gene count and UMI count per sample. Each violin 
plot is one biological replicate and each dot is one cell. Sample WT5D 

was not included in the analysis due to the lower gene and UMI count 
compared to other samples as well as the inconsistent clustering compared 
to other wild-type samples (data not shown). d, Per-cell gene count and 


Gene Count 


@Batch 1 
HET4G 
KO5A 
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WT5D 
KO5F 


” @Batch 3 
wee, WT5E 
KO5G 
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6,000 
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UMI Count 


2,000 


Cluster Cluster 


UMI count for identified clusters. Each violin plot is one cell cluster and 
each dot is one cell. The three clusters in grey (EN4, BL, CPE) were not 
included in downstream analyses. See Methods for details. This scRNA- 
seq experiment was performed once with n = 22,211 cells (8,037 cells from 
two Aspm*!* and one Aspm*!~ ferrets and 14,174 cells from four Aspm~/~ 
ferrets). RG1, cycling radial glial progenitors; RG2, interphase radial glial 
progenitors; IP, intermediate progenitors; EN1, upper-layer excitatory 
neurons; EN2, deep-layer excitatory neurons; EN3, Cajal-Retzius cells; 
IN1, immature inhibitory neurons; IN2, SST* inhibitory neurons; IN3, 
ventral/inhibitory progenitors; ENDO1, endothelial cells 1; ENDO2, 
endothelial cells 2; OPC, oligodendrocyte precursors; MG, microglia; EN4, 
mixed excitatory neuron identity; BL, blood cells; CPE, choroid plexus 
epithelial cells. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Loss of Aspm disrupts centriole duplication in FEFs (n= 100 cells per genotype for three independent experiments; 
FEFs. Mitotic Aspm knockout FEFs, identified by staining for pH3 and P=0.003). The experiments were repeated independently three times with 
co-stained for the centriolar marker centrin, display a significant loss of similar results. Statistical analysis was performed using a two-tailed t-test; 
centrioles. The percentage of cells with an abnormal number (less than 4) data are mean +s.e.m. 
of centrioles is increased eightfold in Aspm~/~ FEFs compared to Aspm*/* 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Region-specific changes in volume and surface area by loss of Aspm in ferrets 


a Volume (mm?) b Outer surface area (mm?) 
Region Aspm+/- Aspm-/- P-value Region Aspm+/- Aspm-/- P-value 
Frontal ctx 475.0 + 58.4 235.0 + 11.0 0.0156 Cerebral ctx (total) 1,225.4 + 64.1 933.0+ 47.5 0.0217 
Corpus callosum 79.34 6.7 403+ 23 0.0048 Frontal ctx 309.6 + 18.5 203.54 2.8 0.0048 
Lateral ctx 666.9+ 48.4 364.8 + 33.9 0.0069 Lateral ctx 391.94 18.5 301.44 20.5 0.0305 
Ctx WM 701.4+ 46.1 402.9+ 19.0 0.0039 Parietal/occipital ctx 298.4 + 20.1 217.1 + 22.7 0.0551 (NS) 
Parietal/occipital ctx 421.6+ 17.5 256.6 + 17.5 0.0026 Medial ctx 225.54 9.7 2110+ 9.5 0.3476 (NS) 
Medial ctx 639.4 + 58.5 397.34 14.3 0.0159 
Hippocampus 319.7 + 49.8 208.4+ 18.5 0.0136 
Caudate 113.94 13.3 74.84 4.5 0.0478 
Putamen 143+ 0.9 101+ 04 0.0147 
Thalamus 239.7 + 18.5 1724+ 3.4 0.0238 
Cerebellum GM 895.0+ 32.0 650.3 + 20.7 0.0030 
Cerebellum WM 182.5+ 12.1 1415+ 6.2 0.0382 
Brainstem GM 263.8 + 23.1 2070+ 84 0.0836 (NS) 
Brainstem WM 1498+ 65 121.34 5.7 0.0298 
Midbrain WM 43.2+ 0.6 37.34 0.8 0.0018 
Amygdala 23.2+ 1.1 20.2+ 1.4 0.1868 (NS) 
Midbrain GM 106.0+ 3.2 1018+ 2.6 0.3146 (NS) 
c d Fractional anisotropy 
Region Aspm+/- Aspm-/- P-value 
Frontal ctx 0.272 + 0.002 0.240 + 0.007 0.0130 
Medial ctx 0.255 + 0.004 0.237 + 0.009 0.1377 (NS) 
Lateral ctx 0.253 + 0.011 0.252 + 0.008 0.9198 (NS) 
Parietal/occipital ctx 0.267 + 0.014 0.246 + 0.014 0.3421 (NS) 
Ctx WM 0.431 + 0.031 0.379 + 0.018 0.2285 (NS) 
Corpus callosum 0.487 + 0.034 0.434 + 0.048 0.4170 (NS) 
Cingulum 0.415 + 0.063 0.342 + 0.053 0.4267 (NS) 
Fornix 0.458 + 0.041 0.435 + 0.022 0.6542 (NS) 
Anterior commisure 0.437 + 0.069 0.336 + 0.052 0.3046 (NS) 
Optic tract 0.523 + 0.059 0.435 + 0.045 0.3013 (NS) 
Corticospinal tract 0.550 + 0.059 0.470 + 0.041 0.3330 (NS) 
Brainstem WM 0.501 + 0.042 0.423 + 0.026 0.1925 (NS) 
Cerebellum WM 0.454 + 0.031 0.368 + 0.033 0.1321 (NS) 
Midbrain WM 0.398 + 0.058 0.338 + 0.043 0.4496 (NS) 
Cerebellum GM 0.301 + 0.010 0.258 + 0.007 0.0211 
Brainstem GM 0.353 + 0.011 0.285 + 0.015 0.0230 
Inferior colliculus 0.289 + 0.001 0.276 + 0.009 0.2078 (NS) 
Superior colliculus 0.270 + 0.008 0.262 + 0.008 0.4870 (NS) 
Periaqueductal gray 0.273 + 0.010 0.268 + 0.003 0.6517 (NS) 
Midbrain GM 0.291 + 0.017 0.270 + 0.015 0.3974 (NS) 
Thalamus 0.286 + 0.015 0.269 + 0.003 0.3413 (NS) 
Hippocampus 0.270 + 0.011 0.254 + 0.002 0.2276 (NS) 
Hypothalamus 0.257 + 0.021 0.225 + 0.011 0.2533 (NS) 
Globus pallidus 0.291 + 0.020 0.288 + 0.021 0.9115 (NS) 
Putamen 0.285 + 0.007 0.292 + 0.023 0.7631 (NS) 
Caudate 0.216 + 0.005 0.221 + 0.013 0.7161 (NS) 
Septum 0.267 + 0.022 0.245 + 0.010 0.4183 (NS) 
Amygdala 0.206 + 0.013 0.213 + 0.019 0.7790 (NS) 


a, Multiple brain regions are significantly decreased in volume; the highest reduction was found in the frontal cortex of adult Aspm~/~ ferrets (n=3 per genotype). Subcortical regions were relatively 
preserved. b, The outer cortical surface is the most reduced in the frontal cortex followed by the lateral cortex. The parietal/occipital cortex is also decreased but the difference was not significant. The 
medial cortex shows no discernible decrease. c, d, DT! shows that the orientation of white matter tracts or connectivity is fundamentally unchanged in Aspm knockout ferrets except in the frontal cortex, 
which shows a modest decrease in fractional anisotropy (d). The directional map (c) shows white matter orientation. Red, green and blue indicate the medial-lateral, superior-inferior, and anterior— 
posterior components, respectively. Statistical analysis was performed using a two-tailed t-test. Data are mean +s.e.m. NS, not significant. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Cluster identifiers of E35 ferret cerebral cortical cells analysed by scCRNA-seq 


F 7 5 ‘ Fold- aa 
Color Cluster Top 10 Marker Transcripts Inferred Cell Type Cell Countin Cell Countin Proportion of Proportion of change in Empirical P- 
ID Aspm+/- Aspm-/- Aspm+/- Aspm-/- roportion value 
TOP2A; HMGB2; CENPF; CENPE; TPX2; 0.0002 
RG1 XLOC_000183; 2810417H13Rik; SMC4; Cycling radial glial progenitors 803 1,661 10.5% 12.1% +15% (FDR<0 01) 
XLOC_036181; KIF11 . 
VIM; HES1; SLC1A3; GDPD2; SFRP1; PON2; PTN; Interphase radial glial 7 6 409 
RG2 SMPDL3A; NES: PAX6 progenitors 495 800 6.5% 5.8% 10% 0.0696 
NRN1; PTPDC1; TENM4; ELAVL4; ROBO2; ; ° 6 8 re 0.0002 
IP FBXW/7: IGFBP2: NELL2: PRKX: TTC28 Intermediate progenitors 686 1,603 9.0% 11.7% +30% (FDR<0.01) 
SYT4; CSRP2; NEUROD6; NEUROD2; UNCSD; ' ; 3 6 499 0.0002 
EN1 NTM: NSG2: LIMCH1: SORBS2: ISLR2 Upper-layer excitatory neurons 2,203 3,490 28.8% 25.4% 12% (FDR<0.01) 
NEFM; FEZF2; NEFL; GRIA2; GUCY1B3; 0.0002 
EN2 DYNC1I1; ARPP21; NEUROD6; B3GALT2; Deep-layer excitatory neurons 981 1,053 12.8% 7.7% -40% FDR 
KCTD12 ee) 
RELN; LHX1; NDNF; TP73; NHLH2; VSNL 1; 
EN3 ENSMPUG00000012124; PLCL1; Cajal-Retzius cells 103 227 1.3% 1.7% +23% 0.0704 


ENSMPUG00000009767; SEMA6A 
PBX3; MEIS2; XLOC_008478; 

IN1 | ENSMPUG00000024751; INA; MAP1B; ATP1B1; Immature inhibitory neurons 591 1,167 7.7% 8.5% +10% 0.0444 
XLOC_021005; RUNX17T1; JAKMIP2 


SST; XLOC_014564; PDZRN4; NXPH1; NXPH2; : 6 6 a 0.0002 
IN2 SYT1;XLOG_ 026835; GRIA1; ARX: PDE4DIP SST interneurons 734 1,568 96% 114% +19% (FDR<0.01) 
XLOC_026835; DLX1; XLOC_026893; CCDC88A; 0.0002 
IN3_ ZNF704; PFN2; EPHA5; XLOC_007250; INA; Ventral/inhibitory progenitors 710 1,521 9.3% 11.1% +19% : 
NR2F1 (FDR<0.01) 
APOA1; COL4A1; CALD1; SPARC; FN1; IGFBP7; 
ENDO1 XLOC_010971; ENSMPUG00000012145; LAMA4; Endothelial cells 122 210 16% 1.5% 4% 0.7418 
MGP. 
SPARCL1; LYZ; PECAM1; IFNAR1; SPARC; IFI27; ; 6 6 6 0.0166 
ENDO2 XLOC_010971; EMB; $100A6; IGFBP7 Endothelial cells 113 150 1.5% 1.1% -26% (FDR<0.05) 
APOD; XLOC_017682; SCRG1; DBI; SPARCL1; 0.0002 
OPC PDGFRA; SERPINE2; ENSMPUG00000011077; Oligodendrocyte precursors 48 170 0.6% 1.2% +97% (FDR<0 01) 
PTPRZ1; LHFPL3 i‘ 
ENSMPUG00000001 122; C1QC; C3; RGS10; 
MG XLOC_039347; CCL8; XLOC_039690; ZFP36; Microglia 56 105 0.7% 0.8% +4% 0.7234 


CCL4; SPP1 


The three clusters highlighted in blue represent the largest proportional changes with empirical FDR <0.01, and are similarly indicated in Fig. 3. Statistical analysis was performed using a two-tailed \? 
test. 
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An evolutionarily conserved ribosome-rescue 
pathway maintains epidermal homeostasis 
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Rachel Green? & Fiona M. Watt!* 


Ribosome-associated mRNA quality control mechanisms ensure 
the fidelity of protein translation’. Although these mechanisms 
have been extensively studied in yeast, little is known about their 
role in mammalian tissues, despite emerging evidence that stem cell 
fate is controlled by translational mechanisms**. One evolutionarily 
conserved component of the quality control machinery, Dom34 (in 
higher eukaryotes known as Pelota (Pelo)), rescues stalled 
ribosomes”. Here we show that Pelo is required for mammalian 
epidermal homeostasis. Conditional deletion of Pelo in mouse 
epidermal stem cells that express Lrig1 results in hyperproliferation 
and abnormal differentiation of these cells. By contrast, deletion 
of Pelo in Lgr5-expressing stem cells has no effect and deletion in 
Lgr6-expressing stem cells induces only a mild phenotype. Loss of 
Pelo results in accumulation of short ribosome footprints and global 
upregulation of translation, rather than affecting the expression of 
specific genes. Translational inhibition by rapamycin-mediated 
downregulation of mTOR (mechanistic target of rapamycin 
kinase) rescues the epidermal phenotype. Our study reveals that 
the ribosome-rescue machinery is important for mammalian tissue 
homeostasis and that it has specific effects on different stem cell 
populations. 

Pelo is expressed in mouse skin dermis and epidermis® (Extended 
Data Fig. 1a). Dermal-specific deletion of Pelo (Pelo%'K°) resulted 
in mice that were smaller than littermate controls but had a normal 
lifespan and no dermal abnormalities (Fig. la-f). Although Pelo 
forms a functional complex with Hbs1 in yeast” and the mammalian 
homologue Hbs11 is expressed in mouse skin® (Extended Data Fig. 1b), 
Hbs11 knockout (from exon 5; Extended Data Fig. 1c) caused no 
epidermal defects (Extended Data Fig. 1d-f) and only small changes in 
dermal collagen deposition, thickness and cell density (Extended Data 
Fig. 1f-m). Another Pelo partner, Gtpbp2°, does not have a reported 
skin phenotype. 

Selective embryonic deletion of Pelo in Krt14-expressing epidermal 
cells, comprising the known stem cell subpopulations’, via Krt14* 
(Pelo®*©; Fig. 1g) phenocopied deletion via the ubiquitous Rosa26 
locus!°. Mice were born with scaly skin and an epidermal barrier 
defect (increased transepidermal water loss (TEWL)). They exhib- 
ited hair and weight loss and failed to thrive beyond 5 months of age 
(Fig. 1h-k). Epidermal thickening resulted from increased prolifer- 
ation (Fig. 11-s) and abnormal accumulation of differentiated cells 
(Fig. In-t). Wound closure was delayed (Fig. lu), correlating with 
reduced proliferation, differentiation and migration of epidermal 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 2a-i). Hyperproliferation in unwounded 
skin combined with delayed wound healing and abnormal differen- 
tiation has been observed in other mouse models''. There was also 
striking degeneration of the sebaceous glands and hair follicles, cor- 
relating with loss of the hair follicle bulge stem cell markers Krt15 


and CD34 and the junctional zone stem cell marker Lrig] (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a-c). 

To determine whether the Pelo epidermal phenotype could be 
induced postnatally, we induced epidermal loss of Pelo in adult mice 
by treating adult Pelo™"'Krt14“#®" mice with 4-hydroxytamoxifen 
(4-OHT; Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Mice developed skin lesions, 
increased TEWL and delayed wound closure (Extended Data Fig. 4c-e). 
Degeneration of hair follicles and sebaceous glands correlated with 
keratinized cyst formation (Extended Data Fig. 4f, g). Sebocyte differ- 
entiation was disturbed, accompanied by expansion of Lrig] labelling 
into the upper sebaceous gland (Extended Data Fig. 4h, i). 

PELO knockdown in cultured human epidermal keratinocytes 
led to an increase in stem cell colonies (Extended Data Fig. 5a-g). 
Immunostaining of epidermis reconstituted on decellularized der- 
mis revealed increased proliferation of basal layer cells and increased 
differentiated layers (Extended Data Fig. 5h-I). Therefore, the mouse 
epidermal Pelo phenotype was recapitulated in human cells. 

To determine whether there is a differential requirement for Pelo in 
different epidermal subpopulations, we conditionally deleted Pelo in 
Lgr5*, Lgr6* and Lrig1* stem cells (Fig. 2a—c). Pelo deletion in Lrig1* 
cells recapitulated the effects of deleting Pelo in Krt14* cells, whereas 
when Pelo was deleted in Lgr5* and Lgr6* cells differentiation was nor- 
mal (Fig. 2d) with only a small increase in Ki67* cells (Fig. 2f, Extended 
Data Fig. 5m). Pelo deletion in Lrig1* cells increased cell proliferation 
in the upper hair follicle, with marked changes in follicles and seba- 
ceous glands (Fig. 2e, Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). There were substantial 
increases in proliferation and TEWL in the interfollicular epidermis 
(IFE) of Pelo™"Lrigi*E®!? mice compared to Pelo""Lgr5C*ER™ and 
Pelo™"Lgr6C*=R? mice (Extended Data Fig. 5m, Fig. 2f, h). There was 
a small increase in epidermal thickness in Pelo™"Lgr6CE®™ mice but 
TEWL was unaffected (Fig. 2g, h). 

We next generated Pelo!/"Lrigi *®™Rosa26'4™, PeloM/"Lgr5CeER12 
Rosa26'P™ and Pelo!! Ay arg Rosaag mice, and treated them 
with 4-OHT. Pelo deletion did not change the contribution of Lgr5 or 
Lgr6 progeny to the epidermis (Extended Data Fig. 6c, d). By con- 
trast, on Pelo deletion Lrig] lineage cells expanded downwards into 
the hair follicles and fully colonized the IFE (Extended Data Fig. 6c, d). 
In the presence or absence of Pelo, the Lrig] lineage accounted for most 
Ki67* epidermal cells; they also accounted for the increase in prolifer- 
ative cells on Pelo deletion (Extended Data Fig. 6c, f). 

Yeast cells lacking Dom34 (the homologue of Pelo) are enriched in 
short 16-18-nucleotide ribosome-protected fragments (RPFs) result- 
ing from translation to the 3’ end of truncated mRNAs’. Dom34;Rlil 
mutant yeast cells accumulate full length 28-32-nucleotide RPFs in 
3‘ untranslated regions (UTRs), consistent with the roles of Dom34 and 
Riil in ribosome rescue and recycling on intact mRNAs, respectively’. 
In anucleate haematopoietic cells, PELO and ABCE1 (mammalian 
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Fig. 1 | Differential effects of Pelo deletion. a-f, Pelo****° mice; gu, 
Pelo*?®° mice. h, Arrows show skin abnormalities. c, d, 1, m, Haematoxylin 
and eosin (H&E) staining of back (c, d) and tail (1, m) skin. Dermal 
cellularity (d) and epidermal thickness (m) were measured. 1 m and 9 m, 

1 and 9 months old, respectively. n = 12 sections analysed over three 

mice per group. e, f, n, p-r, Immunolabelling of sections (e, f, n, p) and 
wholemounts (q, r). Asterisks, non-specific; arrow, suprabasal labelling; 
dashed lines, epidermal-dermal boundary. m, o, ***P < 0.001, n=3 mice. 


homologue of Rlil) rescue non-translating 3’ UTR ribosomes!? and 
promote mRNA decay!*. When we performed ribosomal profiling on 
keratinocytes from adult Pelo*?*“° mice by deep sequencing RPFs!*, 
RPFs mapped primarily to the coding sequence (CDS) (Fig. 3a, 
Extended Data Fig. 7a, b), consistent with studies’? showing that loss 
of PELO alone does not substantially increase 3’ UTR ribosomes. CDS 
RPFs were primarily 28-34 nucleotides long, the expected fragment 
size protected by mammalian ribosomes'"®, and displayed the three- 
nucleotide periodicity that reflects codon-by-codon movement of elon- 
gating ribosomes (Fig. 3b, grey bars). 

Pelo*?*° profiles were enriched in 20-21-nucleotide RPFs (about 
4-5% of total RPFs compared to less than 1% in control cells) (Fig. 3a-c). 
Like the dominant population of 28-34-nucleotide RPFs, these foot- 
prints were primarily found in the CDS and showed a strong reading 
frame signal, indicating that they too reflect the presence of elongating 
ribosomes, yet are shortened on their 3’ ends after nuclease digestion 
(Fig. 3d, right). The density of short RPFs was evenly distributed and 
did not increase near the downstream 3’ portion of transcripts (Fig. 3a), 
as would be anticipated if they resulted from ribosomes encountering 
a directional RNA decay process!7-18, Consistent with this, enrichment 
for 20-21-nucleotide footprints was not linked to reduced transcript 
abundance in Pelo*?*° cells (Fig. 3e, Supplementary Table 1). Although 
Pelo has been implicated in the decay of unusual histone mRNAs that 
lack polyA tails’, the short footprints did not demonstrate patterns 
to indicate they result from ribosomes occupying transcripts that are 
being degraded. The 21mer RPFs seen in Pelo‘P'*° cells could be the 
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i, Kaplan-Meier curves (n = 29 mice). j, Body weight. ***P < 0.0003; n=5 
per group. k, TEWL. P< 0.05; n=3. s, Quantification of proliferation. 
** P = 0.0086; ***P = 0.0003 for Ki67; ***P = 0.0006 for EdU; n=3. 

t, Cumulative mean values of gene expression from ribosome profiling. 

u, Wound closure. *P = 0.0500; n = 3. Representative images in ¢, e, f, 1, n, 
p-r from three independent experiments. Ctrl, littermate controls. Scale 
bars, 100 um. 


equivalent of the 16mer species in yeast and reflect the increased size 
of the mammalian ribosome””. However, we suggest they are equivalent 
to the 21-nucleotide fragments observed”! in anisomycin-treated yeast 
cells and reflect dependence on Pelo-associated quality control mecha- 
nisms in response to transfer RNA starvation in rapidly dividing cells. 

Epidermal Pelo loss led to significant changes in global translational 
efficiency® (Fig. 3f, g; P< 0.01). Translational efficiency values for 
keratins and ribosomal proteins were notably increased (Fig. 3e, f). 
There was substantial enrichment for genes involved in RNA metabo- 
lism, protein synthesis, extracellular matrix and chromatin regulation 
(Fig. 3h, Extended Data Fig. 7c-e, Supplementary Tables 2, 3). There 
was also differential expression of canonical translational pathways, 
including upregulation of the mTOR pathway (Fig. 3h, Extended 
Data Fig. 8a, b). As mTOR signalling leads to increased global transla- 
tion”? (Extended Data Fig. 8c), we compared the previously published 
Gtpbp2/tRNA mutant® and our Pelo*P“° mouse cell gene expression 
datasets. We found substantial overlap in translational signalling 
pathways (Extended Data Fig. 8d), suggesting that ribosome stalling 
is sensed by mTOR. 

The polysome-to-monosome ratio was increased in Pelo cells 
(Fig. 3i), suggesting an overall increase in translation or accumula- 
tion of inactive stalled ribosomes. Krt86 transcripts were enriched in 
the heavy polysome fractions (Fig. 3j), consistent with the increases 
in translational efficiency values, suggesting increased overall trans- 
lation. This was confirmed by quantifying global protein synthe- 
sis using O-propargyl-puromycin (OP-P) incorporation into newly 
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Fig. 3 | Accumulation of short ribosome footprints and global 
translational changes in Pelo knockout epidermis. a, Metagene analysis 
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polysome polysome 


(x axis). f, Replicate analysis of translational efficiency (TE). g, Average 
versus mean-difference (MA) plot showing observed and expected 
variance in translational efficiency measurements; adjusted P< 0.01, 

blue transcripts. h, Canonical pathways linked to translation regulation 

in Pelo®° cells. i, Epidermal polysome profiling. j, Quantitative PCR 
with reverse transcription (qRT-PCR) shows significant increase in heavy 
polysome-bound Krt86 mRNA; P=0.019. 
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Fig. 4 | Inhibition of mTOR pathway attenuates Pelo phenotype 
progression. a-d, r, t, v, Immunolabelling for markers indicated. 

s, u, Quantification. **P = 0.0064 (s); ***P = 0.0006 (u). a—l, Data from 
OP-P-injected newborn (a-j) and adult (k, 1) mice. e-k, Representative 
flow histograms and quantification (i, j, 1); n =3 mice per group. 


synthesized polypeptide chains**. OP-P incorporation was increased 
in Pelo*?'*° IFE and hair follicles compared to controls. Labelling was 
higher in the IFE suprabasal layers than the basal layer, consistent with 
increased total protein synthesis during differentiation” (Fig. 4a—d). 
The increase in OP-P labelling in total Pelo-null keratinocytes and stem 
cells (Integrin «6-high cells; Itga6®8") was confirmed by flow cyto- 
metry (Fig. 4e-j, Extended Data Fig. 9a). Confocal microscopy revealed 
a striking increase in the size of Pelo®?“° basal cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 9b-d), consistent with increased protein synthesis and a higher 
proportion of G2/M and S phase cells (Extended Data Fig. 9e). 

In control mice, Lrig1* cells exhibited slightly higher protein syn- 
thesis than Lgr5* and Lgr6™ cells (Fig. 4k, I). When Pelo was deleted, 
protein synthesis in Lrig1* cells was increased further relative to Lgr5* 
and Lgr6* cells (Fig. 4k, 1). RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) (Extended Data 


*P= 0.0406 (i), 0.0357 (j), 0.0198 (1). m-v, 4-OHT and rapamycin (Rapa) 
treatment. 0, TEWL. *P=0.0145. p, q, Haematoxylin and eosin-stained 
dorsal skin. *P = 0.0286. Scale bars, 50 j1m (a); 100 um (b-d, p, r, t, v); 
n= 12 sections and wholemounts analysed over four mice per group. 


Fig. 10a) revealed that, regardless of whether Pelo was expressed, Lgr5* 
cells clustered separately from Lrig1* and Lgr6* cells, while the gene 
expression profiles of individual populations did not cluster based on 
Pelo expression (Extended Data Fig. 10b-j, Supplementary Tables 4, 5). 
Therefore, the Pelo epidermal phenotype primarily reflects increased 
translation, rather than expression of specific genes. 

To downregulate mTOR1”, we applied rapamycin to adult Pelo 
skin (Extended Data Fig. 9f, g). There was a significant (P< 0.02) reduc- 
tion in Ki67* cells compared to controls (Extended Data Fig. 9h-j). 
Phosphorylated ribosomal protein S6K (pS6K), a key substrate of 
mTOR, was increased in Pelo®?!*° skin, and reduced by rapamycin 
(Extended Data Fig. 9k). However, rapamycin did not prevent 
disruption of hair follicle and sebaceous gland architecture (Extended 
Data Fig. 9h). 
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Simultaneous rapamycin treatment and Pelo deletion largely pre- 
vented Pelo-mediated disruption of epidermal homeostasis (Fig. 4m, n). 
TEWL, epidermal thickening and proliferation were substantially 
reduced (Fig. 40-u, Extended Data Fig. 91); pS6K labelling was reduced 
(Fig. 4v) and phosphorylation of another mTOR substrate, 4EBP 1, was 
decreased (Extended Data Fig. 9m). Therefore, the epidermal Pelo dele- 
tion phenotype is largely attributable to increased protein translation. 

Our results indicate that translational control is critical for tissue 
homeostasis**"? and establish a link between Pelo inactivation and 
translational activation via mTOR. mTOR is known to regulate cell 
growth and proliferation?” and is activated upon ribosome-stalling by 
Fragile X mental retardation protein*>”®. Impaired ribosomal biogene- 
sis also activates mTOR] signalling and stimulates translation initiation 
and elongation factors*”. mTOR signalling may be activated to enhance 
the efficiency of the translational machinery in order to compensate 
for impaired or reduced availability of ribosomes*”®. 

The increased size of Pelo-null epidermal cells as a result of increased 
protein synthesis”*”? may stimulate differentiation through decreased 
basement membrane engagement” and thus indirectly promotes pro- 
liferation. Factors that may account for the selective sensitivity of Lrigl* 
cells to Pelo deletion include their proliferative state, abundance and 
location relative to Lgr5* and Lgr6* cells, together with their known 
ability to repopulate different epidermal compartments*!. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0032-3. 
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METHODS 


Mouse strains. All mouse experiments were performed under a UK Government 
Home Office project license and subject to local institutional ethical approval. 
The generation of conditional Pelo4! (Pelo'™™24) mice has been described 
elsewhere*. To derive constitutive Pelo epidermal knockout mice (Pelo*?*°), Pel"! 
mice were crossed with Krt14“* mice (Jax strain, stock number 004782). To achieve 
temporally controlled Pelo knockout and genetic labelling of cells lacking Pelo, 
Pelo'! mice were crossed with Krt14CE®" (Jax strain, stock number 005107), 
Lrig [2OFP-ARES-CreERT2 pice3l, [gr 5EGFP-IRES-CreERT2 mpice?3, J gr6EGFP-IRES-CreERT2 
mice* and Rosa26t*? Stop-LoxP-tdTomato mice*5, To activate Cre recombinase, 4-OHT 
(Sigma-Aldrich) was dissolved in acetone and applied topically (3 mg/100 11) 
every day for five days and once a week for three weeks. For proliferation assays, 
5-ethynyl-2'-deoxyuridine (EdU) (Invitrogen, 20 mg per kg body mass; in PBS) 
was injected intraperitonially and the tissue was removed 1h later. To derive con- 
stitutive Pelo dermal knockout mice (Pelo**"®°), Pelo! mice were crossed with 
Dermo1@* (B6.129 x 1-Twist2'™!\(c)Dor/]) mice*>”, Mouse lines used in this study 
and the locations of marker expression in the skin are illustrated in Extended 
Data Fig. 10k. Hbs1I-/~ (Hbs1™!*(KOMP)Wisi) mice were produced at the Wellcome 
Trust Sanger Institute Mouse Genetics Project as part of the International Mouse 
Phenotype Consortium (IMPC)**. 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Library generation for ribosome profiling. Samples of Pelo epidermis for 
ribosome profiling and RNA-seq were prepared by scraping off the epidermal 
layer in liquid nitrogen. Frozen samples were ground using a Mixer Mill (Retsch) 
and thawed in the presence of polysome lysis buffer. Lysates were clarified by cen- 
trifugation at 20,000g for 10 min at 4°C and the supernatant was collected. Total 
lysate RNA was quantified using the Quant-it RNA kit (Thermo) and 51g was 
used for preparation of ribosome profiling libraries as described previously’. Total 
RNA was size-selected by excising gel regions between phosphorylated 16-nt and 
34-nt RNA oligo standards. Ribosomal RNAs were depleted using Ribo-Zero Gold 
(Illumina) after footprint size-selection. One hundred nanograms ribosomal RNA 
was used for preparation of RNA-seq libraries from the same samples as profiling 
libraries. Analysis using a BioAnalyzer total RNA pico chip was used to confirm 
RNA integrity (RIN > 9) for RNA sequencing samples. The datasets are deposited 
in GEO under accession number GSE94385. 

Sequencing and data analysis. Ribosome profiling and RNA-seq libraries were 
sequenced using a HiSeq2500 (Illumina). About 110 million total raw reads were 
generated from 4 ribosome profiling samples with between 11 and 30 million reads 
mapping to the genome per sample. For ribosome profiling analysis, only sin- 
gly mapped reads (NH:i:1) with no mismatches (NM:I:0) were used. Translational 
efficiency (TE) was calculated as the number of CDS RPFs per RPKM. Relative 
3’ UTR ribosome occupancy was calculated as 3’ UTR footprint density/CDS 
footprint density. For differential gene expression analysis, we uploaded the list 
of differentially expressed genes into Ingenuity IPA and ran a core analysis. This 
identified the top molecules, pathways and master regulators that differed between 
control and Pelo‘P° samples. 

Polysome analysis. Epidermal layers from wild-type and Pelo mice were 
lysed as described in ‘Library generation for ribosome profiling’ Clarified lysates 
were loaded on 10-50% sucrose gradients prepared in polysome gradient buffer 
(20 mM Tris-HCl pH 8, 150mM KCl, 5mM MgCh, 0.5mM DTT, 0.1 mg/ml 
cycloheximide), and gradients were spun in an SW41-Ti rotor at 40,000 r.p.m. 
for 3h at 4°C. Gradients were fractionated using a Brandel Density Gradient 
Fractionation System. Prior to RNA extraction, CLluc mRNA (NEB) was added 
to each fraction. RNA was extracted using hot acidic phenol and cDNA was 
synthesized using iScript cDNA synthesis kit (Bio-Rad) according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. qPCR was carried out using iTaq Universal SYBR Green 
Supermix (Bio-Rad). Relative mRNA abundances in indicated fractions were 
normalized to CLuc mRNA to account for differences in RNA extraction effi- 
ciency among fractions, and then calculated as fold changes normalized to 80S 
fractions. qPCR primers: CLuc forward 5'-GCTTCAACATCACCGTCATTG-3’, 
CLuc reverse 5‘-CACAGAGGCCAGAGATCATTC-3’, Krt86 forward 5’-AACA 
GAATGATCCAGAGGCTG-3’, Krt86 reverse 5’- GCTCAGATTGGGTCACGG-3’. 
RNA-seq library preparation and analysis. A primary epidermal cell suspen- 
sion was prepared as previously described*. In brief, cells were harvested from 
3-month-old 4-OHT-treated Pelo™* Lrig1 GFP CreERT2 | pelo!l’+ Loy 5EGEP-CreERT2 
and Pelo!!’ tL gr6E CEP CreERT2 control mice, and Pelo!’ "T rigl EGFP-CreERT2  pojofl/fl 
Lgr5®GFP-CreERT? and Pela] grgtGFP-CreERT? Pelo mutant mice. The total epidermal 
population was sorted by fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS) for GFP* 
cells on a BD FACSArialI cell Sorter and 1,000 GFP-high cells collected from 
each population for RNA-seq. Library construction and the strategy for RNA-seq 
involved the Smart-seq2 method as reported previously”. Fastq files of paired-end 
reads were uploaded to the Galaxy platform*! and aligned using STAR aligner” 
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to the Mus musculus reference gnome (GRCm38/Mm10). BAM files were pro- 
cessed in R using the ‘rnaseqGene’ workflow*’. The data were analysed using the 
edgeR package. Processed data were mined using IPA Ingenuity Pathway Analysis 
(Qiagen). The datasets are deposited in GEO under accession number GSE106246. 
Flow cytometry for measurement of cell size, cell cycle and protein synthesis 
in vivo. To analyse cell size by flow cytometry, epidermal cells were isolated as 
previously described’. In brief, epidermis was enzymatically separated from der- 
mis with thermolysin (Sigma, 0.25 mg/ml in PBS) overnight at 4°C. Epidermal 
sheets were processed into single cell suspensions by incubation in DMEM (Gibco) 
containing DNase (Sigma, 250 1g/ml) for 20 min at 37°C with shaking. Single cells 
were labelled according to standard procedures with anti-Integrin «6-Alexa Fluor 
647 or FITC (AbSource, 1:20) antibodies. To assess the percentage of proliferating 
epidermal cells, mice were injected with 500 jg 5-ethynyl-2’-deoxyuridine (EdU; 
2.5mg/ml in PBS) intraperitoneally and back skin was harvested 2h later. Cells 
were isolated as described above and single cell suspensions were stained with the 
Click-iT EdU Alexa Fluor 488 Flow Cytometry Kit (Invitrogen) according to the 
manufacturer’s recommendations. Cell cycle analysis was performed on a BD LSR 
Fortessa cell analyser. Proliferating cells that had incorporated EdU were detected 
in the FITC/Alexa Fluor 488 channel. 

To measure protein synthesis in vivo, we injected mice intraperitoneally with 

OP-P (Medchem Source or Thermo Fisher (C10459); 50 mgkg™! body mass; 
pH 6.4-6.6 in PBS). One hour later, mice were euthanized and back and tail skin 
samples were collected. Epidermal dissociation was performed as described above. 
The staining for detection of protein synthesis was performed according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions (Click-iT Plus OPP Protein Synthesis Assay Kit; 
Thermofisher Scientific). Samples from PBS-injected mice were also stained for 
detection of protein synthesis and the fluorescence signal was used to determine 
background labelling. Rates of protein synthesis were calculated as described previ- 
ously’. In brief, OP-P signals were normalized to whole epidermis after subtracting 
the autofluorescence background. ‘Mean OP-P fluorescence’ reflected fluorescence 
values for each cell population normalized to whole epidermis. Labelled cells were 
analysed on a BD LSRFortessa cell analyser. All data were analysed using FlowJo 
software. 
Histology, epidermal wholemounts and imaging. For paraffin sections, skin 
samples were fixed with 10% neutral buffered formalin overnight before paraffin 
embedding. The tissues were sectioned and stained with H&E and Herovici’s stain 
by conventional methods. For frozen sections, skin samples were embedded in 
OCT (optimal cutting temperature compound; VWR), sectioned and fixed in 4% 
PEA for 10 min before staining. Slides were mounted using ProLong Gold anti-fade 
reagent containing DAPI (Life Technologies) as a nuclear counterstain. H&E and 
Herovici images were acquired using a Hamamatsu slide scanner and analysed 
using NanoZoomer software (Hamamatsu). 

The epidermal wholemount labelling procedure was performed as described 
previously***°. In brief, mouse tails were slit on the ventral side lengthways. Pieces 
(0.5 x 0.5cm?) of skin were incubated in 5mM EDTA in PBS at 37°C for 4h. The 
epidermis was gently peeled from the dermis as an intact sheet in a proximal to 
distal direction, corresponding to the orientation of the hairs, and then the epider- 
mis was fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA; Sigma) for 1h at room temperature. 
Fixed epidermal sheets were washed in PBS and stored in PBS containing 0.2% 
sodium azide at 4°C. 

Confocal image acquisition of stained wholemounts and skin sections was 
performed using a Nikon A1 confocal microscope. Images were analysed using 
NIS Elements (Nikon Instruments Inc.). Photoshop CS5 (Adobe image suite) was 
used to optimize the images globally for brightness, contrast and colour balance. 
Rapamycin treatment. Rapamycin (LC Laboratories, R5000) was dissolved in ace- 
tone. Rapamycin treatment groups of mice received topical applications of 500 11 
0.2% rapamycin on dorsal and tail skin. Vehicle treatment groups received an 
equal volume of acetone without rapamycin. Dorsal skin was shaved before the 
day of treatment. 

Wound and TEWL assays. Full-thickness wounds were made on the lower dorsal 
skin (5mm) or tail (2mm) using a punch biopsy (Stiefel) under analgesia and gen- 
eral anaesthesia. The hair on the back was shaved before wounding. Wound closure 
was measured using a Vernier scale. Epidermal barrier function was assessed by 
testing basal TEWL on the dorsal skin of mice using a TEWAmeter (Courage 
and Khazaka, TM210). Measurements were collected for 15-20s when TEWL 
readings had stabilized, approximately 30s after the probe collar was placed on 
the dorsal skin. 

Antibodies. Primary antibodies for wholemount and tissue sections were: chicken 
anti-Krt14 (Covance, SIG2376, 1:500) or directly conjugated (AlexaFluor 555) Krt14 
(LL002, in house, 1:200); directly conjugated (AlexaFluor 488) Krt15 (LHK-15, 
in-house, 1:50); rabbit anti-p63 (SCBT, sc367333, 1:100); rabbit anti-filaggrin 
(Covance, PRB-417P, 1:100); mouse anti-FASN (SCBT, sc48357, 1:100); rabbit 
anti-Ki67 (Novocastra, NCL-Ki67p, 1:500); rabbit anti-Ki67 (Abcam, ab16667, 
1:500); rabbit anti-phospho-S6 ribosomal protein (Ser235/236) (pS6K, Cell 
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Signaling, 2211, 1:200); rabbit anti-P-cadherin (Cell Signaling, 2130, 1:200); rabbit 
anti- Vimentin (Cell Signaling, 5741s, 1:500); rabbit anti-Krt10 (Covance, PRB- 
159P, 1:500); FITC-conjugated rat anti-CD49f (Integrin «6, Biolegend, 313606, 
1:100); goat anti-Lrig] (R&D Systems, FAB3688G, 1:200); rabbit anti-Scd1 (Cell 
Signaling, 2794s, 1:500); mouse anti-involucrin (SY5, in-house, 1:500); mouse 
anti-pan-keratin (Abcam, ab8068, 1:200); rat anti-CD34 (RAM34, Thermo Fisher, 
14-0341-82, 1:200); rabbit anti-phospho-4EBP1 (Thr37/46) (Cell Signalling, 
236B4, 1:500). AlexaFluor (Life Technologies) dye-conjugated secondary anti- 
bodies were used at 1:250 dilutions. 

In vitro knockdown, clonogenicity and skin reconstitution assay. Primary 
human keratinocytes (strain km) were isolated from neonatal foreskin and cultured 
on mitotically inactivated 3T3-J2 feeder cells in complete FAD medium, containing 
1 part Ham’s F12 medium and three parts Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s medium 
(DMEM), 1.8 x 104M adenine, 10% (v/v) FBS, 0.5 pg ml“! hydrocortisone, 
5 ug ml”! insulin, 10~!°M cholera toxin and 10 ng ml~! EGE, as described 
previously**”. Keratinocytes routinely tested negative for mycoplasma but were 
not subjected to STR profiling because they were not an established cell line. siRNA- 
mediated gene silencing was performed as described previously**. In brief, keratino- 
cytes were transferred to feeder-free conditions in keratinocyte serum-free medium 
(KSEM) containing 30 1g ml7! BPE (bovine pituitary extract) and 0.2 ng ml! 
EGF (Gibco) for 2-3 days. Cells were trypsinized at ~70% confluence and resus- 
pended in cell line buffer SF (Lonza). For each 20-11 transfection (program 
FF-113), 2 x 10° cells were mixed with 1-2 1M siRNA duplexes (Silencer select 
siRNA for PELO 1D131910, ID131911, ID131912, as well as negative control, 
Ambion). Transfected cells were incubated at room temperature for 5-10 min and 
subsequently resuspended in pre-warmed KSFM. siRNA nucleofections were per- 
formed with the Amaxa 16-well shuttle system (Lonza). Alternatively, keratinocytes 
were transfected by using INTERFERin (Polyplus transfections): 36 pmol siRNA, 
4] INTERFERin reagent, and 200 jl KSFM were mixed in a collagen-coated 
(20 pg ml"! in PBS, 1h, 37°C) 12-well plate and incubated for 20 min at room 
temperature. After the incubation, 75,000 keratinocytes were seeded per well (final 
concentration of siRNA 30nM). Medium was changed after 4h and cells were 
harvested after 48h. 

For clonogenicity assays, nucleofected keratinocytes were seeded at low density 
(100-250 cells per well) on a prepared feeder layer in 6-well plates containing com- 
plete FAD medium. Keratinocytes were maintained in culture for 12 days and then 
feeders were removed by Versene treatment combined with tapping the culture 
flask. Once all the feeder cells had been washed away, the remaining keratinocyte 
colonies were fixed with 4% PFA at room temperature for 10 min. Colonies were 
then stained with 1% Rhodanile Blue (1:1 mixture of Rhodamine B and Nile Blue 
A (Acros Organics) solution for 15 min and washed with distilled water before 
examination. Stained dishes containing keratinocyte colonies were imaged using 
a Molecular Imager Gel Doc XR+ imaging system (Bio-Rad). Colonies were meas- 
ured using Image] and clonogenicity was calculated as the percentage of plated 
cells that formed colonies. 

For the skin reconstitution assay, pre-confluent keratinocyte cultures (km pas- 
sage 3) were disaggregated and transfected either with PELO siRNAs or scrambled 
control siRNAs. Twenty-four hours after transfection, keratinocytes were collected 
and seeded on irradiated de-epidermized human dermis in 6-well Transwell plates 
with feeders and cultured at the air—liquid interface for three weeks’. Organotypic 
cultures were fixed in 10% neutral buffered formalin (overnight), paraffin embed- 
ded and sectioned for H&E and immunofluorescence analysis. 

Picrosirius birefringence, dermal thickness and dermal cell density. Twelve- 
micrometre paraffin sections were stained with picrosirius red using a standard 
method™. In brief, the sections were de-paraffinized, washed twice with water 
and stained for 1h in picrosirius red solution (0.1% Sirius red F3B in a saturated 
aqueous solution of picric acid). After staining, sections were washed twice with 
acidified water (0.5% acetic acid), dehydrated, cleared with xylene, and mounted 


with DPX mounting medium. The images were acquired using a Zeiss Axiophot 
microscope and AxioCam HRc camera under plane-polarized light. The quanti- 
fication of total collagen fibres was performed using Fiji (ImageJ) software. The 
collagen pixels were selected with the Colour Threshold tool (hue 0-100, satu- 
ration 0-255 and brightness 230-255). Thickness of dermis was quantified by 
NanoZoomer Digital Pathology software (Hamamatsu). The number of cells was 
determined with Image] by counting nuclei in DAPI stained tissue sections. 
Statistics. Statistical significance in all experiments was calculated by Student's 
t-test. Data are represented as mean + s.e.m. (error bars). GraphPad Prism was 
used for calculation and illustration of graphs. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. All experimental data generated and/or analysed during this 
study are included in this published article (and its Supplementary Information 
files). In addition, ribosome profiling data (accession number GSE94385) and 
RNA-seq data (accession number GSE106246) are available in GEO. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Pelo is expressed in all skin cell subpopulations 
and knockout of Hbs1I leads to mild dermal phenotype. a, b, Pelo and 
Hbs1] are ubiquitously expressed in all cell populations of embryonic and 
neonatal skin. mRNA expression data obtained from hair and skin gene 
expression library (Hair-GEL; http://www.hair-gel.net). c, Schematic 

of Hbs11 knockout first allele. d, Immunolabelling of tail epidermal 
wholemounts with antibodies against Krt14, Krt15, Lrig] and FASN. 

e, Tail skin sections immunolabelled for Ki67, showing no significant 
change in the distribution of Ki67* cells in Hbs1 ri epidermis. f, H&E 
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staining of adult control and Hbs1I-’~ tail skin. g, Herovici’s polychrome 
staining to visualize immature (blue) and mature (pink) dermal collagen. 
h, Picrosirius staining of tail skin showing the birefringence of collagen 
fibres against a black background. i, Immunostaining of tail skin 

sections with pan-keratin (PanKrt) and vimentin (Vim) antibodies. 

j-m, Quantification of dermal thickness (j), dermal cell density (k), 
dermal cellularity (1) and total collagen deposition (m). Dashed lines 
mark epidermal-dermal boundary. Scale bars, 100 jum. *P = 0.0286 (j, m). 
n= 12 sections analysed over four mice per group. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Delayed wound closure in Pelo null epidermis. 
a, Histology of skin 10 days post wound (dpw) shows delayed wound 
closure in Pelo*?X° mice. b, c, EdU staining of 10 dpw skin shows reduced 
proliferation in the wound bed. Itgaé staining demarcates dermal- 
epidermal boundary. Box indicates the wound bed. d, Histology of 5 dpw 
wound shows altered epidermal architecture. e, f, EdU labelling of 5 dpw 
skin shows reduced proliferation at wound edge. g, h, Immunostaining 
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of Krt14 and Krt10 in 10 and 5 dpw skin shows abnormal differentiation 
in Pelo*?*®° mice (arrows). i, TdTomato genetic labelling shows the 
contribution of Lrig1, Lgr5 and Lgr6 progeny in tail wound healing. Note 
altered migration of Lrig! cells in Pelo™"Lrig1©"®" tdTomato mice when 
compared to Lgr5 and Lgr6 on Pelo deletion. *P = 0.0123 (c), *P = 0.0330 
(e); n= 9 sections analysed over 3 mice per group. Scale bars, 100 jim. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Pelo deletion leads to progressive hair follicle changes in hair follicle and sebaceous gland structure from P16 to P120 
and sebaceous gland abnormalities. a-c, Confocal images of tail in PeloP'X° mice. Note that the FASN staining in P84 and P120 Pelo®PiK© 
epidermal wholemounts immunostained for Krt14, hair follicle bulge epidermis is non-specific owing to highly keratinized hair follicles. 
markers CD34 and Krt15, sebocyte maturation marker fatty acid synthase Asterisks in b indicate non-specific staining of sebaceous glands. Scale 
(FASN) and junctional zone stem cell marker Lrig] show progressive bars, 100 jm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Postnatal epidermal Pelo deletion impairs 
barrier function and wound healing. a, b, Breeding scheme and topical 
4-OHT treatment regimen. c, Representative Pelo™"Krt14/*=®™ mouse 
showing skin lesions (dashed area) in 4-OHT-treated dorsal skin. d, TEWL 
is increased in 4-OHT-treated skin of Pelo!™/"Krt14@E®! mice. e, Rate 

of wound closure. f, Tail epidermal wholemounts immunostained with 
Krt14 and Krt15 antibodies showing altered sebaceous gland architecture 
(arrows) in 4-OHT-treated Pelo™"Krt14C*™8" mice. g, Tail epidermal 
wholemounts from TdTomato (red) genetically labelled Pelo™"Krt14o"ER™ 
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mice show keratinized cysts in hair follicles (arrows). h, Cumulative 


mean values of gene expression obtained from ribosome profiling show 
downregulation of markers of sebaceous gland differentiation and increase 


in Myc. i, Tail epidermal wholemounts showing altered expression of 
FASN, Scd1 and Lrig1 (arrows) in sebaceous glands of 4-OHT-treated 
Pelo™'Krt14-ER mice (middle and right). Dashed lines indicate 


pilosebaceous units. Scale bars, 100 jm. **P = 0.0072, *P = 0.0650, ns, not 


significant. n =3 in treated and untreated control groups. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Knockdown of PELO in human keratinocytes 
phenocopies mouse epidermal phenotype and proliferation difference 
in mice lacking Pelo in Lrig1*, Lgr5* and Lgr6* stem cells. a-~d, PELO 
knockdown validation. a, qRT-PCR for individual siRNAs transfected in 
human primary keratinocytes. b, Clonal growth. c, d, Colony number and 
average size of individual colonies. e-g, Clonal growth of keratinocytes, 
comparing pooled PELO siRNA knockdown (PELO®®A) and scrambled 
(Scr) control. h-l, Effect of PELO knockdown in human epidermal 
reconstitution assay on decellularized dermis. h, i, Epidermal thickness of 
de-epidermized dermis (DED) cultures is significantly increased 

on PELO knockdown. j-1, Immunolabelling for Krt14 (K14), Ki67, p63 


and differentiation markers Krt10 (K10) and involucrin (IVL) shows 
increased number of differentiated cell layers (j) and increased 

number of cells expressing Ki67 and p63 (k, 1) in PELO“®%4 reconstituted 
epidermis. Dashed lines indicated dermal-epidermal boundary. 

m, Assessing proliferation by Ki67 and p63 labelling in dorsal IFE sections 
of mice lacking Pelo in Lrig1, Lgr5 and Lgr6 stem cells. Scale bars, 100 jum. 
#2 P — 0.0009 (a, for siRNA#10), ***P= 0.0004 (a, for siRNA#11), 

** P = 0031 (a, for siRNA#12); *P = 0.0286 (c); *P =0.0286 (d); 

#* P = 0,0022 (f); **P = 0.0087 (g); ****P < 0.0001 (i); *P = 0.0229 for 
Ki67 and *P=0.0107 for p63 (1). n= 2 independent transfections; n =3 
dishes (a-g) and n =2 sections of reconstituted epidermis (h, 1). 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Lrig1* stem cells account for Pelo mutant 
epidermal phenotype. a, Tail epidermal wholemounts labelled with Krt14 
and Ki67 antibodies, showing increased proliferation and alterations to the 
junctional zone (asterisks) and sebaceous glands (arrow) in Pelo™/4 

Lrig1 CreERT2 mice, b, Cross-section of dorsal skin stained for EdU shows 
increased proliferation and alterations in hair follicle infundibulum 
structure (arrow) in Pelo"/"Lrigi =" mice. c-e, Confocal images of tail 
epidermal wholemounts (c, e) and dorsal skin sections (d) of tdTomato 
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labelled Pelo™ 9 Lrigi *ER™, Pelo™ "TL gr5CeER™ and Pelol"Lgr6CER™ mice. 
c, d, Expansion of tdTomato-labelled Lrig1 (arrows) but not Lgr5 or Lgr6 
progeny upon Pelo deletion. e, f, Increase in proliferation (Ki67 labelling) 
of Lrig1* (arrows) but not Lgr5* and Lgr6* populations. Scale bars, 100 pm. 
*P=0.0047 (f). n=9 wholemounts analysed over 3 mice per group. All 
mice were in telogen of the hair cycle (2-3 months old) when treated 

with 4-OHT. Treatment regime and harvest of tissue were as indicated in 
Fig. 2c. Dashed lines mark epidermal-dermal boundary. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Pelo knockout epidermal cells do not accumulate 
3’ UTR footprints. a, b, Empiric cumulative distribution plots of relative 
3’ UTR ribosome occupancy for all transcripts (a) or those with at 


least one read mapped to the 3’ UTR (b). c-e, Gene Ontology of genes 
differentially expressed in Pelo-null epidermis. Functional, component and 
process categories of genes enriched in Pelo*?*° mice. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Computational analysis of differentially 
regulated pathways between control and Pelo‘?*“° and comparison 

of molecular signatures in Pelo?**° and Gtpbp2-deficient brain. 

a, Number of genes that were differentially expressed in Pelo®° and 
control epidermis and their associated functions. b, c, Ingenuity Pathway 
Analysis showing changes in mTOR pathway genes in Pelo®?*° versus 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Pelo epidermal deletion results in increased 
protein synthesis and basal stem cell size and rapamycin treatment 
reduces proliferation of Pelo-null epidermis. a, Gating strategy for 
measurement of OP-P incorporation into cell populations. b, c, Confocal 
images of tail and ear epidermal wholemounts immunolabelled for Krt14 
and P-cadherin (P-Cad), showing IFE basal cells. d, e, Representative 
flow cytometric dot plot showing increased cell size (FSC-A) of Itga6"8" 
cells and altered S and G2/M cell cycle phases in Pelo®P**° epidermis. 

f, g, Breeding scheme and rapamycin treatment regimen. h, Immunolabelling 
of tail epidermal wholemounts with Krt14 and Ki67 antibodies shows 
reduced proliferation in rapamycin-treated mice compared to vehicle- 
treated group. Note that there was no significant change in epidermal 
proliferation of control mice treated with rapamycin when compared to 
vehicle-treated mice. i, j, Cross-sections of IFE from Pelo®?9 and control 
back skin immunolabelled with Krt14 and Ki67 antibodies, showing 
significant reduction in Ki67* and suprabasal Krt14* cells in rapamycin- 


LETTER 


treated compared to vehicle-treated mice. k, Cross-sections of IFE from 
control and Pelo‘?“° back skin immunolabelled with Krt14 and pS6K 
antibodies showing marked increase in pS6K labelling, indicating mTOR 
hyperactivation in vehicle-treated Pelo®?®° skin. 1, Cross-sections of 

IFE of control and Pelo™/"Krt14CE®" mice (with simultaneous 4-OHT 
and rapamycin treatment) immunolabelled for Krt14 and EdU showing 
significant reduction in EdU* and suprabasal Krt14* cells in rapamycin- 
treated compared to vehicle-treated mice. m, Cross-sections of IFE of 
control and Pelo™/"Krt14-F®" mice (with simultaneous 4-OHT and 
rapamycin treatment) immunolabelled for Krt14 and p4EBP antibodies. 
Note reduced pS6K labelling (k) and p4EBP1 (m) in rapamycin-treated 
epidermis. Greyscale images for pS6K are shown below merged images. 
Scale bars, 100 pm. *P = 0.0132 (j), n. s., non significant. n =9 sections 
analysed over 3 mice per group. Dashed lines mark epidermal-dermal 
boundary. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | RNA-seq of Lrig1*, Lgr5* and Lgr6* cells 
reveals Lgr5 as a transcriptionally unique subpopulation and subtle 
changes in transcription in all subpopulations when Pelo is deleted. 
a, Schematic illustration of the EGFP'8" sorting and RNA-seq strategy for 
control and Pelo-deleted subpopulations using Pelo™"Lrig] GFP CreERT2, 
Pelo™®] gr5EGEP-CreERT? and PeloV AL grgEGF? CreERT2 mice, b, Principal 
component analysis of RNA-seq data shows that the Lgr5 subpopulation 
is remarkably different from the other two. Note that there is no major 
change in the clusters when Pelo is deleted in any of the subpopulations. 
c, Hierarchical clustering of the subpopulations corroborates minimal 
transcriptional changes between control and Mut mice, revealing two 


im 
—Dermo1—jérel— Dermal constitutive knockout (Pelo%*°) 


major clusters, one for Lgr5 and another for Lrig] and Lgr6. d, Venn 
diagram illustrating the differentially expressed genes in common among 
the three subpopulations when comparing control and mutant cells. 

e-g, Top differentially regulated transcription factors between control 
and Pelo™"Lrig 1 EGFP-CreERT2 (e), Pelo™/ |] grSEGEP-CreERT2 (f) and Pelof/fl 
Lgr6®GFP-CreERT2(¢) subpopulations. h-j, Top differentially regulated 
canonical pathways between control and Pelo™ "Lig 1#SF?-CrER™ (h), elo! 
Lgr5®GFP-CreERT2 (jf) and Pelo™"L gr6EGFP-CreERT2 (j) subpopulations. 

k, Schematic of skin showing location of marker expression and the 
various transgenic mice used in this study. 
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Activity-based E3 ligase profiling uncovers an E3 
ligase with esterification activity 


Kuan-Chuan Paol, Nicola T. Wood!, Axel Knebel!, Karim Rafie*, Mathew Stanley’, Peter D. Mabbitt!, 
Ramasubramanian Sundaramoorthy?, Kay Hofmann’, Daan M. F. van Aalten? & Satpal Virdee!* 


Ubiquitination is initiated by transfer of ubiquitin (Ub) from 
a ubiquitin-activating enzyme (E1) to a ubiquitin-conjugating 
enzyme (E2), producing a covalently linked intermediate (E2-Ub)!. 
Ubiquitin ligases (E3s) of the ‘really interesting new gene’ (RING) 
class recruit E2-Ub via their RING domain and then mediate direct 
transfer of ubiquitin to substrates”. By contrast, ‘homologous to 
E6-AP carboxy terminus’ (HECT) E3 ligases undergo a catalytic 
cysteine-dependent transthiolation reaction with E2-Ub, forming 
a covalent E3-Ub intermediate**. Additionally, RING-between- 
RING (RBR) E3 ligases have a canonical RING domain that is 
linked to an ancillary domain. This ancillary domain contains a 
catalytic cysteine that enables a hybrid RING-HECT mechanism’. 
Ubiquitination is typically considered a post-translational 
modification of lysine residues, as there are no known human E3 
ligases with non-lysine activity. Here we perform activity-based 
protein profiling of HECT or RBR-like E3 ligases and identify the 
neuron-associated E3 ligase MYCBP2 (also known as PHR1) as the 
apparent single member of a class of RING-linked E3 ligase with 
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esterification activity and intrinsic selectivity for threonine over 
serine. MYCBP2 contains two essential catalytic cysteine residues 
that relay ubiquitin to its substrate via thioester intermediates. 
Crystallographic characterization of this class of E3 ligase, which 
we designate RING-Cys-relay (RCR), provides insights into its 
mechanism and threonine selectivity. These findings implicate 
non-lysine ubiquitination in cellular regulation of higher eukaryotes 
and suggest that E3 enzymes have an unappreciated mechanistic 
diversity. 

We prepared biotinylated variants of activity-based probes (ABPs)’, 
which profile the hallmark transthiolation activity of HECT/RBR E3 
ligases’ (Fig. 1a, Extended Data Fig. 1). Combining the ABP tech- 
nology with mass spectrometry enabled parallelized profiling of E3 
ligase activity in neuroblastoma SH-SY5Y cell extracts®? (Fig. 1b and 
Supplementary Information). E3 ligases were filtered using criteria to 
ensure that signals for at least a subset of detected E3 ligases corre- 
lated with E3 ligase activity and/or abundance (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
We successfully profiled around 80% of the approximately 50 known 


Fig. 1 | Activity-based proteomics of E3 
ligases. a, Native transthiolation between 
E2-Ub and E3. b, The ABP acts like a ‘suicide’ 
substrate and covalently traps E3 ligases 

that demonstrate transthiolation activity. 
Biotin-tagged ABPs enable parallelized mass- 
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ES ligase activity-based proteomics profiling. The wavy bond represents triazole 
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Fig. 2c, d). d, Total number of HECT, RBR and 
RING E3s detected with the different probes. As 
the mutations introduced into control probes 
ABP3 and ABP4 are likely to impair rather than 
abolish E3 labelling, proteins with less than half 
the number of spectral counts of those obtained 
with their parental probe (ABP1 and ABP2, 
respectively) were not included in the plot. 

e, Number of E3 ligases detected using ABP1 
and ABP2. 
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Fig. 2 | MYCBP2 is a novel class of E3 ligase and data support a cysteine 
relay mechanism. a, Domain architecture of MYCBP2: RCC1-like GEF 
domain (RLD), two PHR-family-specific (PHR) domains, a RAE] binding 
domain (RBD), an F-box binding domain 1 (FBD1), a Myc binding domain 
(MBD) and a C-terminal RING domain”. b, Representative tandem mass 
spectrum (MS/MS spectrum) for a crosslinked peptide derived from 
ABP-treated wild-type MYCBP2(cat), showing that C4520 is labelled. The 
spectrum is for a 5* precursor ion. Observed m/z = 614.5088; theoretical 
m/z= 614.5094. Top right, the E2-derived peptide from the ABP and the 
peptide from MYCBP2(cat). The solid line corresponds to the crosslink 
sites and an additional ABP remnant’. c, Multiple-turnover E2 discharge 
assay onto hydroxy nucleophiles (Tris and glycerol) present in the reaction 
buffer. BME, 2-mercaptoethanol in gel loading buffer; WT, wild-type. 

d, The ubiquitin adduct on MYCBP2(C4572S) is base-labile (0.14N 
NaOH), indicative of the formation of an engineered (oxy)ester linkage 
between ubiquitin and $4572 on MYCBP2. e, SDS-PAGE thioester-ester 
trapping assay, tracking Cy3B-labelled ubiquitin. All biochemical data were 
consistent across three biological replicates with the exception of the mass 
spectrometry experiment which was carried out once. 


HECT/RBR E3 ligases by this method, but unexpectedly, 33 RING E3 
ligases, which lack HECT or RBR ancillary domains, were also enriched 
(Fig. 1c-e). To explore the possibility that previously undiscovered 
RING-linked E3 ligases were being labelled, we focused on MYCBP2 
(Myc-binding protein 2), also known as PHR1 (PAM/Highwire/Rpm- 1) 
(Fig. 1c). MYCBP2 is a large, 0.5-MDa neuron-associated protein, 
which contains a C-terminal RING domain (Fig. 2a) and is involved 
in a range of cellular processes including regulation of nervous system 
development and axon degeneration’””. 

MYCBP2(cat), a recombinant C-terminal version of MYCBP2 
encompassing the RING domain (residues 4378-4640; Fig. 2a) and an 
uncharacterized C-terminal cysteine-rich region underwent robust 
ABP labelling with an efficiency comparable to that of E3 ligases known 
to demonstrate transthiolation activity”!? (Extended Data Fig. 3a). To 
map the putative catalytic cysteine, we used a combination of ABP- 
based profiling and ABP-crosslinking mass spectrometry’ (Fig. 2b, 
Extended Data Fig. 3b, c; full gels and blots in Supplementary Fig. 1). 
The results of these experiments supported the hypothesis that C4520 is 
a putative catalytic residue. We next assayed wild-type E3 ligase activity, 
but were unable to detect autoubiquitination or free ubiquitin chain 
formation. However, we observed rapid E3-dependent discharge of 
ubiquitin from E2-Ub, suggesting the presence of an unknown small- 
molecule nucleophilic acceptor (Fig. 2c). Liquid chromatography- 
mass spectrometry (LC-MS) analysis revealed that ubiquitin was being 
quantitatively converted into two species with masses corresponding 
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to condensation products with tris(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane 
(Tris) and glycerol (8,639 Da and 8,668 Da, respectively), both of which 
were present in our assay buffer at routinely employed concentrations 
of 50mM and around 65 mM, respectively. Owing to the common 
hydroxy functionality within these nucleophiles, MYCBP2 appeared 
to show esterification activity (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b); this activity 
was found to be dependent on C4520, consistent with it forming a 
thioester-linked E3-Ub intermediate*® (Fig. 2c). 

Unexpectedly, a MYCBP2(C4572S) mutant retained activity while 
also forming a discrete mono-ubiquitin adduct that was resistant to 
thiolysis but was reversible after base treatment? (Fig. 2c, d, Extended 
Data Fig. 4c). One possible explanation for this was that the mutant 
$4572 residue contributed to catalysis by forming an additional and less 
transient (oxy)ester-linked intermediate between ubiquitin and $4572 
that retained the ability to modify substrate. We hypothesized that 
C4520 and C4572 are both catalytic residues that function in tandem by 
relaying ubiquitin from one cysteine to the other through an intramo- 
lecular transthiolation reaction. To test this relay mechanism, we car- 
ried out gel-based thioester—ester trapping assays'4 (Fig. 2e, Extended 
Data Fig. 4d) and observed a thiol-sensitive ubiquitin adduct on wild- 
type MYCBP2(cat), which was not observed with the C4520S mutant 
(Fig. 2e). Consistent with the earlier experiments (Fig. 2c), C4572S 
underwent adduct formation that was thiol-resistant but base-labile 
(Fig. 2e). Thus, ifa transient thioester intermediate was being formed 
between ubiquitin and C4520, an unreactive C4572A mutant should 
stabilize it. Indeed, thiol-sensitive adduct formation was increased on 
a C4572A mutant relative to the wild type and was presumably linked 
via a thioester bond (Fig. 2e). Adduct formation was not detected with 
a C4520A/C4572S double mutant, consistent with ubiquitin being 
linked to the C4520 residue (Fig. 2e). In the absence of a direct demon- 
stration of Cys-to-Cys ubiquitin transfer, we cannot formally exclude 
other possibilities. However, the existing data are consistent with the 
essential cysteines functioning in a relay mechanism. Mutational anal- 
ysis and size exclusion chromatography—multi-angle light scattering 
(SEC-MALS) of MYCBP2(cat) (Extended Data Fig. 4e, f) suggests that 
the proposed relay mechanism requires that both essential cysteines 
are in the same molecule, consistent with an intramolecular-cis-relay 
mechanism. 

In light of the observed esterification activity, we attempted to identify 
the amino acid substrate of MYCBP2 by screening a panel of amino acids”, 
and found that discharge activity was markedly enhanced with threonine. 
Product formation was dependent on C4520 (Fig. 3a, b, Extended Data 
Fig. 5a—d). Mass-spectrometry-based quantification indicated approxi- 
mately tenfold enhanced selectivity for threonine over serine (Extended 
Data Fig. 5e). Although we observed a low level of lysine modification, this 
was independent of MYCBP2(cat)°. A threefold selectivity for threonine 
was also maintained in a peptide context (Fig. 3c, Extended Data Fig. 5f-h). 
Furthermore, basal ubiquitination of a lysine peptide was partially inhibited 
in the presence of MYCBP2(cat), underscoring its lack of activity towards 
lysine (Fig. 3c). Taken together, our experiments revealed that MYCBP2 
is a member of a novel class of E3 ligase that operates via two essential 
cysteines, promotes ubiquitin modification of hydroxyl groups, and pref- 
erentially esterifies threonine over serine with ubiquitin. As MYCBP2 uses 
a novel mechanism, we termed it a RING-Cys-relay (RCR) E3 ligase. We 
measured the catalytic efficiency of the MYCBP2-threonine-esterification 
activity and found that it had an intermediate value between those of 
well-characterized HECT (UBE3C) and RBR (HHARI) E3 lysine ami- 
nolysis activity>’> (Extended Data Fig. 5i-k). E2 mutational analysis*!©!° 
provided further support for MYCBP2(cat) being a member of a novel 
class of E3 ligase (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b and Methods). We tested 17 E2 
conjugating enzymes to identify functional E2 partners, but only UBE2D1, 
UBE2D3 and UBE2E] exhibited robust activity (Extended Data Fig. 6c). 

MYCBP2 promotes Wallerian axon degeneration through dest- 
abilization of nicotinamide mononucleotide adenyltransferase 
(NMNAT2)”°. We next tested whether MYCBP2(cat) can ubiquiti- 
nate NMNAT2 by esterification in vitro (Fig. 3d). Despite containing 
13 lysine residues, NNUNAT2 underwent hydroxide-labile but 
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Fig. 3 | MYCBP2 ubiquitinates serine and threonine with selectivity 
for threonine. a, E3-mediated multiple-turnover discharge reaction 

for a panel of amino acids (50 mM). Similar results were obtained over 
three independent experiments. b, Deconvoluted mass spectrum of 
ubiquitin species after reaction with threonine. Observed molecular 
weight of ubiquitinated threonine (Ub-Thr) = 8,664 Da; theoretical 
molecular weight = 8,666 Da. Observed molecular weight of unmodified 
ubiquitin = 8,563 Da; theoretical molecular weight = 8,565 Da. Note that 
Ub-Thr can undergo O-N acy] transfer, forming the peptide-linked 
species. c, SDS-PAGE analysis of peptide modification with fluorescently 
labelled ubiquitin. Based on half-life approximation, MYCBP2(cat) has 

a threefold selectivity for threonine over serine in the depicted peptide 
context. Similar results were obtained in two independent experiments. 
d, Recombinant NMNAT2 undergoes base-labile ubiquitination in a 
MYCBP2(cat)-dependent manner. Similar results were obtained in 

two independent experiments. e, MYCBP2(cat) transiently transfected 
into HEK293 cells undergoes hydroxy-ubiquitination that is dependent 
on C4520. H3NO, treatment with 0.5 M hydroxylamine at pH 9.0; IB, 
immunoblot. Similar results were obtained over three biological replicates. 


thiol-resistant ubiquitination, demonstrating that MYCBP2 can target 
hydroxy residues within one of its putative substrates”. Cellular sub- 
strate recognition is mediated by a Skp1-Fbxo45 substrate receptor 
co-complex that binds to a site approximately 1,940 residues N-terminal 
to the MYCBP2(cat) region”! (Fig. 2a). NMNAT2 also undergoes 
palmitoylation and rapid axonal transport”’, making reconstitution 
and cellular study of its ubiquitination extremely challenging. However, 
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Fig. 4 | Crystal structure of MYCBP2(cat). a, Surface and cartoon 
representation of the structure refined to 1.75 A.b, The tandem cysteine 
(TC) domain and its secondary structure annotation. Inset shows a 
close-up of the esterification site, in which a triad-like arrangement 
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to establish whether MYCBP2(cat) retains non-lysine activity in cells, 
we investigated autoubiquitination of MYCBP2(cat) after transient 
transfection into HEK 293 cells. Base-labile (but thiol-resistant) ubiq- 
uitination was observed that was dependent on C4520 (Fig. 3e). This 
demonstrates that MYCBP2 can retain specificity for hydroxy amino 
acids in cells and that this activity remains dependent on the upstream 
catalytic residue that is implicated in the ubiquitin relay mechanism. 

To further validate the RCR model and the serine and threonine 
activity, we crystallized MYCBP2(cat) (residues 4378-4640) and 
solved the crystal structure to a resolution of 1.75 A (Extended Data 
Table 1 and Extended Data Fig. 7a—c). Residues 4388-4441 at the N 
terminus correspond to the predicted cross-brace C3H2C3 RING 
domain (Fig. 4a, Extended Data Fig. 7d). Following the RING domain 
is a long a-helix (4447-4474) that leads into a small helix-turn-helix 
motif (residues 4475-4500) (Fig. 4a, Extended Data Fig. 7e), and 
further C-terminal is a globular domain (residues 4501-4638) that 
binds four Zn ions (Fig. 4b, Extended Data Fig. 7f, g). Since this domain 
also contains the two essential catalytic residues, we designate it the 
tandem cysteine domain. Between the BA2 strand and helix 319A is 
an unstructured region (4519-4526) that projects out to the side of 
the core Zn-binding fold. The upstream C4520 residue resides within 
this unstructured region, which, together with flanking residues, forms 
a mobile region that we term the mediator loop. The configuration 
of Zn coordination (CS5SHC7HC2) in the tandem cysteine domain 
is semi-contiguous and does not adopt cross-brace architecture 
(Extended Data Fig. 7f). 

Crystal packing revealed that T4380, within the N terminus of a 
symmetry-related MYCBP2(cat) molecule (T4380(sym)), is located 
proximal to the esterification site where it forms a number of 
substrate-like interactions (Fig. 5a, b). First, the 8-hydroxy group of 
T4380(sym) complements E4534 and H4583 and forms a potential 
triad (Fig. 5a). Thus the 8-oxygen atom of T4380(sym) appears to be 
primed for deprotonation and nucleophilic attack. The C terminus of 
ubiquitin, when thioester-linked to C4572, is a catalytically produc- 
tive electrophilic centre. Even though this ubiquitin molecule is absent 
from our structure, the sulfur atom in C4572 is 3.8 A away from the 
B-oxygen atom of T4380(sym). Therefore, the structure appears to 
accurately reflect a catalytic intermediate that is poised to undergo thre- 
onine ubiquitination by esterification of its 6-hydroxy group (Fig. 5a). 
Furthermore, a sub-cluster of phenylalanine residues (F4573, F4578 
and F4586), proximal to the 3-methyl group of T4380(sym) (Fig. 5a, b), 
forms a well-defined hydrophobic pocket that the 8-methyl group of 
T4380(sym) docks into, and seems to be a positive determinant of selec- 
tivity for the threonine side chain. The proposed roles of these residues 
were validated in threonine discharge assays (Fig. 5c). A H4583N muta- 
tion abolished activity consistent with a role for this residue as a general 
base. The H4583N mutant also underwent enhanced, thiol-sensitive 
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TC domain 


Esterification site 


. 


teens” ———__ Mediator loop 


centres on C4572. A 2|Fobs|—|Fealc| electron density map contoured at 1.50 
is represented in mesh for esterification-site residues. C4506 and C4537, 
which abolish ABP labelling when mutated, are Zn-coordinating residues. 
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Fig. 5 | Structural basis for threonine selectivity, model of an E2-E3 
intermediate and model of ubiquitin relay. a, A threonine residue at 
the N terminus of a symmetry-related molecule (T4380(sym)) in an 
Ala-Thr-Ser sequence motif (grey ball and stick representation) is docked 
into the esterification site (orange sticks). A ubiquitin thioester-linked 

to C4572 is shown in light blue. The asterisk shows the position of the 
electrophilic centre of the ubiquitin thioester carbonyl-carbon atom. 

b, Electrostatic potential of the esterification site. Blue, positive potential; 
red, negative potential; grey, neutral. c, Residues hypothesized to be 
important for catalysis were mutated and tested in threonine discharge 
assays. d, Superposition of the RING domain from the RBR E3 ligase 


ubiquitin adduct formation in accordance with the anticipated defect in 
rendering substrate nucleophiles reactive towards the C4572 thioester 
(Extended Data Fig. 8a). Conservative perturbation of the phenyla- 
lanine cluster also markedly reduced threonine discharge activity 
(Fig. 5c). However, perturbation of E4534 did not reduce activity; 
consequently, its precise role remains unclear. 

Conservation of RING-domain binding to E permitted 
the modelling of an E2-RCR E3 ligase complex that was geometri- 
cally compatible with transthiolation between E2-Ub and C4520 
in MYCBP2(cat) (Fig. 5d, Extended Data Fig. 8b). To simulate the 
conformation required for subsequent ubiquitin relay to C4572, we 
modelled the missing mediator-loop residues with a Gly-Gly dipep- 
tide thioester linked to C4520, representative of the C terminus of 
ubiquitin that would be transferred via transthiolation with E2-Ub if 
our relay model was valid (Extended Data Fig. 8c-e). Consistent with 
this mechanism, the carbonyl-carbon of the ubiquitin thioester could 
be positioned in the proximity (around 3 A) of the C4572 sulfhydryl 
sulfur atom. To adopt this conformation, minor twisting of a Gly-Gly 
motif (residues 4515-4516) at the tip of the BA2 strand was neces- 
sary. Clashes were observed between mediator-loop residues further 
C-terminal and R4533, E4534, N4580, H4583 and D4584, but these 
could largely be relieved by rotations of their side chains into available 
space (Extended Data Fig. 8d). As ordered loop residues 4527-4531 
required a substantial displacement to generate the model, we speculate 
that the mobile mediator loop region would span residues 4515-4531. 
As C4520, which resides within this mobile structural element, needs 
to be engaged by the E2 active site** this might account for the unchar- 
acterized E2 residue requirements. The inability to render the $4520 
mutant catalytic in earlier experiments might be explained by its 
dynamic nature and the absence of a general base that could suppress 
the acid dissociation constant (pK,) of the otherwise fully protonated 
$4520 side chain. Hence, native catalytic activity at C4520 is likely to 
arise from the intrinsic nucleophilicity of sulfhydryl groups (Extended 
Data Fig. 8a). 
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Although non-lysine ubiquitination has been reported”*”’, an 


E3 ligase that preferentially carries out this function in humans has 
remained elusive. Our characterization of the novel RCR E3 ligase 
in MYCBP2 suggests that ubiquitination by esterification is intrinsic 
to higher eukaryotes, and may be a regulator of synapse develop- 
ment and axon degeneration. Furthermore, non-protein ubiquitin 
substrates (such as lipids or carbohydrates) have not been reported, 
but considering the high esterification activity of MYCBP2 towards 
small-molecule hydroxy compounds, they remain a possibility. It is 
not immediately clear why the proposed relay (Fig. 6a) mechanism 
would have evolved. However, transthiolation is a cofactor-independent 
process that provides an efficient means of shuttling ubiquitin through- 
out the ubiquitin system!. We speculate that, on steric grounds, direct 
E2-E3 transthiolation with the structurally rigid and highly conserved 
E2 ubiquitin-conjugating domain (Ubc)’%, and serine and threonine 
activity, are mutually exclusive at the esterification site; evolution of 
the mediator loop addresses this compatibility issue. Bioinformatic 
analysis revealed that orthologues of MYCBP2 are found in virtually all 
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Fig. 6 | Schematic representation of the proposed model of the RCR E3 
ligase mechanism. MYCBP2 shows esterification activity towards both 
serine and threonine, but as it demonstrates a preference for threonine, 
only this amino acid is shown. TC, tandem cysteine domain. 
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animals, but human homologues are unlikely to exist (Extended Data 
Table 2). Stabilization of NMNAT2 through inhibition of MYCBP2 is 
a promising therapeutic strategy for mitigating neuron damage after 
injury and administration of chemotherapeutics!°?*"°, and for slow- 
ing the progression of a range of neurodegenerative diseases including 
Alzheimer’s disease and Parkinson's disease”’. The delineation of this 
apparent ubiquitin relay mechanism and the structural characterization 
of the molecular machinery responsible suggests new potential targets 
for treating a range of neurological conditions. 
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METHODS 
General materials. All DNA constructs were verified by DNA sequencing (Medical 


Research Council Protein Phosphorylation and Ubiquitylation Unit, University of 
Dundee). DNA for bacterial protein expression was transformed into Escherichia coli 
BL21-DE3 (Merck). All cDNA plasmids and antibodies generated for this study 
are available on request through our reagents website (https://mrcppureagents. 
dundee.ac.uk/). All solvents and reagents were purchased from Sigma-Aldrich or 
VWR unless otherwise stated. 

Biotin-functionalized ABP preparation. Ubiquitin with a GCSSG N-terminal 
extension was expressed from plasmid pTXB1-UbA74-76-T3C’. An equivalent 
plasmid encoding ubiquitin residues 1-74 (pTXB1-UbA75-76-T3C) was also 
created. Ubiquitin thioesters were obtained as described previously, generating 
cysteine tagged Cys—Ubj-_73-SR and Cys—Ubyj-74-SR, respectively’, where SR is 
SCH ,CH2SO3H. The extended Ub}_74 was included as it retains Arg74, which forms 
a favourable electrostatic interaction with the RBR E3 HOIP?!. Cys—Ub,_73-SR 
(30 mg) was reconstituted by the addition of DMSO (116 11) followed by H2O 
(4561). An aqueous stock solution (48 mM) of EZ-link Iodoacetyl-PEG2- 
biotin (Thermofisher) was prepared and 20011 was added to the Cys—-Ubj_73-SR 
solution (580 11) followed by the addition of 900 11 degassed buffer (50 mM 
Na2HPO, pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl). The reaction was incubated at 23°C for 1h 
and monitored by LC-MS. The protein (biotin-Ub_73-SR) was then further puri- 
fied by semi-preparative reversed-phase high-pressure liquid chromatography 
(RP-HPLC) (Column: BioBasic-4; part number: 72305-259270). A gradient of 
20% buffer A to 50% buffer B was applied at a flow rate of 10 ml min“! over 60 min 
(buffer A, 0.1% TFA in H,O; buffer B, 0.1% TFA in acetonitrile). The above pro- 
cedure was repeated to generate Biotin-Ub;_74-SR. HPLC fractions containing 
biotin-Ub_7,.-SR were pooled and lyophilized (yield: biotin-Ub,_73-SR, 75-85%; 
biotin-Ub,_74-SR, 40-50%) (Extended Data Fig. 1a, d). Biotin-tagged ABPs con- 
taining thioacrylamide warheads were then prepared as previously described’, 
using the E2-recognition elements UBE2D2*, UBE2D2*(F62A), UBE2L3* 
and UBE2L3*(F63A), resulting in ABP1, ABP3, ABP2 and ABP4, respectively 
(Extended Data Fig. 1b, c, e, f); the asterisk denotes E2 in which non-catalytic Cys 
residues were mutated to Ser. ABPs based on UBE2D2* and UBE2D3* bearing 
hexahistidine reporter tags and thioacrylamide warheads (Extended Data Fig. 3a) 
were also prepared, yielding ABP5 and ABP6, respectively. 

Cell culture and lysis. SH-SY5Y cells were cultured and lysed as previously 
described’. HEK293 cells were cultured (37°C, 5% CO ) in Dulbecco's modified 
Eagle’s medium (DMEM) supplemented with 10% (v/v) fetal bovine serum (FBS), 
2.0 mM t-glutamine and antibiotics (100 units ml”? penicillin, 0.1 mgml strepto- 
mycin). Cell transfections were performed using polyethylenimine (Polysciences) 
according to the manufacturer's instructions. MG-132 (50|1M) was added to cells 
two hours before lysis. Cells were rinsed with ice-cold PBS and extracted in lysis 
buffer (1% NP-40, 50 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 1mM EGTA, 1mM EDTA, 0.27M 
sucrose, 10 mM sodium 2-glycerophosphate, 0.2 mM phenylmethanesulfonyl fluo- 
ride (PMSB), 1.0 mM benzamidine, 1 mM sodium orthovanadate, 50 mM sodium 
fluoride and 5 mM sodium pyrophosphate, 50 mM iodoacetamide and cOmplete 
EDTA-free protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche)). Lysates were then clarified by 
centrifugation at 4°C for 30 min at 21,100. Supernatants (total cell extracts) were 
collected and protein concentration was determined by Bradford assay. For the 
base-lability test, indicated cell lysates were further incubated with 0.5 M hydrox- 
ylamine, pH 9.0 at 37°C for 30 min. Mycoplasma tests were carried out in accord- 
ance with departmental protocols and the results were negative. 
Immunoblotting. Samples were mixed with NuPAGE LDS sample buffer 
(Thermofisher) without boiling, and resolved by SDS-PAGE (4-12% NuPage gel, 
Thermofisher) with MOPS or MES running buffer and transferred on to 0.45-j1m 
nitrocellulose membranes (GE Life Sciences). Membranes were blocked with 
PBS-T buffer (PBS, 0.1% Tween-20) containing 5% (w/v) non-fat dried skimmed 
milk powder (PBS-TM) at room temperature for 1h. Membranes were subse- 
quently probed with the indicated antibodies in PBS-T containing 5% (w/v) bovine 
serum albumin (BSA) overnight at 4°C. Detection was performed using horse- 
radish peroxidase (HRP)-conjugated secondary antibodies in PBS-TM for 1h at 
23°C. ECL western blotting detection reagent (GE Life Sciences) was used for 
visualization according to the manufacturer’s protocol. 

Antibodies. His-tagged species were probed with 1:10,000 anti-His primary anti- 
body (Clontech, #631212). Alpha tubulin (1E4C11) mouse mAb (Proteintech) was 
used at 1:10,000 dilution. The MYCBP2 antibody was raised in sheep inoculated 
with residues 4,378-4,640 of human MYCBP2 by MRC PPU Reagents and Services. 
Anti-MYCBP2 from the second bleed of SA357 was affinity-purified against the 
antigen and used at 0.51g ml~!. Mouse monoclonal NMNAT2 antibody (clone 
2E4, Sigma Aldrich) was used at 0.5p.g ml! 

Activity-based proteomic profiling of SH-SY5Y cells. SH-SY5Y total cell lysate 
(4.5 mg, 550,11) was mixed with ABPs 1, 2, 3 or 4 (341M) and incubated at 30°C for 
4h. To induce Parkin activation, cells were administered with oligomycin (51M) 
and antimycin A (10,.M) for 3h. Control enrichments were also performed 


without probes. Extracts were mixed with 10011 Pierce Streptavidin Plus UltraLink 
Resin (ThermoFisher Scientific) and diluted with 6% SDS solution (2011) to a 
final concentration of 0.2%. Samples were incubated for 4h at 4°C and resin 
washed (2 ml 0.2% SDS in PBS; 2 ml PBS; 1 ml 4M urea in PBS; 2 ml PBS) and 
then resuspended in 190 11 Tris buffer (50mM Tris pH 8, 1.5 M urea). Resin-bound 
proteins were reduced with TCEP (5mM) for 30 min at 37°C and then alkylated 
with iodoacetamide (10mM) at 23°C for 20min. DTT (10 mM) was then added 
followed by washing with buffer (50mM Tris pH 8, 1.5 M urea) to a final volume 
of 300 ul. Trypsin (21g) was then added and further incubated at 37 °C for 14h. 
Trifluoroacetic acid was added to a final concentration of 0.1% and samples were 
desalted with a C18 MacroSpin column (The Nest Group). LC-MS/MS analysis was 
performed on an LTQ Orbitrap Velos instrument (Thermo Scientific) coupled to an 
Ultimate Nanoflow HPLC system (Dionex). A gradient running from 3% solvent 
B to 99% solvent B over 345 min was applied (solvent A, 0.1% formic acid and 
3% DMSO in HO; solvent B, 0.08% formic acid and 3% DMSO in 80% MeCN). 
Data processing. Raw files were searched against the Swiss-Prot database and a 
decoy database using the MASCOT server (Matrix Science). Trypsin specificity 
with up to three missed cleavages was applied. Cysteine carbamylation was set 
as a fixed modification and variable modifications were methione oxidation and 
dioxidation. A PERL script was used to extract the number of rank 1 peptides for 
each protein from the MASCOT search results and this figure was used as the 
number of spectral counts. A second PERL script filtered the data by searching 
the human swisspfam_v30 database using the E3 domain terms RING, HECT, IBR 
and zf-UBR. Manual curation was also carried out which involved the addition 
of El enzymes. Any proteins with fewer than three spectral counts and less than 
14-fold spectral-count enrichment relative to control experiments in which probes 
were omitted from the list. Pairwise datasets were then plotted as column charts 
in Prism (GraphPad Software). 

Cloning of MYCBP2(cat). Human MYCBP2 (NM_015057.4) sequences were 
amplified from full-length Addgene plasmid no. 2570. Wild-type and mutant 
fragments were subcloned as BamHI-Notl inserts into pGEX6P-1 (GE Life 
Sciences) for bacterial expression, or a modified version of pcDNA 'TM5/FRT/ 
TO (ThermoFisher) containing an N-terminal Myc tag for mammalian expression. 
UBEI and E2 expression and purification. Hiss-UBE1 was expressed in Sf21 
cells and purified via its tag as previously described**. Phosphate-buffered saline 
was used throughout the purification and hydroxy-containing compounds were 
avoided. UBE2D3 was expressed as an N-terminally Hisg-tagged protein in BL21 
cells, purified over Ni-NTA-agarose and dialysed into 50 mM Na2HPO, pH 7.5, 
150 mM NaCl, 0.5 mM TCEP. UBE2A was expressed as a GST fusion in E. coli 
and the GST tag was proteolytically removed. The other E2s were expressed as 
recombinant bacterial proteins and purified via their His tags and buffer exchanged 
by size exclusion chromatography into running buffer (50 mM Na2HPO, pH 7.5, 
150mM NaCl, 0.5mM TCEP, 0.015% Brij-35) using a Superdex 75 column (GE 
Life Sciences). 

Expression and purification of MYCBP2 and GST-MYCBP2. Wild-type and 
mutant GST-tagged MYCBP2(cat) were expressed at 16°C overnight and puri- 
fied with glutathione resin (Expedeon) using standard procedures. GST-tagged 
constructs were eluted with glutathione and untagged constructs were obtained 
by on-resin cleavage with rhinovirus 3 C protease. Proteins were buffer exchanged 
into storage buffer (50 mM Na,HPO, pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl, 1.0mM TCEP) and 
kept at —80°C. 

Expression and purification of NMUNAT2. NMNAT? was expressed with a His¢- 
SUMO tag in BL21(DE3) cells, induced with 0.1 mM IPTG and incubated for 
expression at 16°C. The cells were collected and lysed in 50 mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 
250mM NaCl, 0.2mM EGTA, 20 mM imidazole, 20 mM L-arginine, 0.015% Brij- 
35, 1mM leupeptin, 1 mM Pefabloc, 1mM DTT using standard protocols and the 
protein was purified over Ni- NTA-agarose. The eluted protein was incubated with 
His-SENP1 protease during dialysis against PBS, 20 mM L-arginine, 1 mM DTT. 
The tag and protease were depleted against Ni- NTA-agarose and NMNAT2 was 
concentrated and subjected to chromatography on a Superdex 75h 10/30 column 
into PBS, 20 mM L-arginine. 

Activity-based protein profiling of MYCBP2 cysteine mutants. The indicated 
MYCBP2 mutant was diluted into Tris buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 150 mM 
NaC)) to a final concentration of 311M. ABP6 was added (121M) and incubated 
with E3 ligase at 30°C for 4h. Reactions were quenched by the addition of 4 x LDS 
loading buffer (supplemented with ~680 mM 2-mercaptoethanol) and samples 
were resolved by SDS-PAGE (4—12% NuPage gel) followed by Coomassie staining 
or anti-His immunoblotting. 

Tryptic MS/MS sequencing of probe-labelled MYCBP2. Crosslinking mass 
spectrometry using ABP6 was carried out as previously described’. In summary, 
the Coomassie-stained SDS-PAGE band corresponding to ABP-labelled wild- 
type MYCBP2 was analysed by LC-MS/MS using an Orbitrap Fusion Tribrid 
mass spectrometer (Thermo Scientific) coupled to an Ultimate Nanoflow HPLC 
system (Dionex). A gradient running from 0% solvent A to 60% solvent B over 
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120 min was applied (solvent A= 0.1% formic acid in H2O; solvent B= 0.08% 
formic acid in 80% MeCN). Fragment ions were generated by HCD and It, 2* 
and 3* precursor ions were excluded. Raw data were searched using the pLink 
software*? against UBE2D3* and MYCBP2 sequences with trypsin specificity 
(up to two missed cleavages). The error window for MS/MS fragment ion mass 
values was set to the software default of 20 p.p.m. A crosslinker monoisotopic 
mass of 306.1805 Da was manually added, which accounted for the theoretical 
mass difference associated with formation of a bis(thioether) between two Cys 
residues derived from ABP6, which was based on UBE2D3* and contained a 
thioacrylamide AVS warhead’. 

Tris-glycerol-mediated E2-discharge assay. Assays were carried out in 50 mM 
Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl, 0.5mM TCEP, 5mM MgCl, containing the indi- 
cated MYCBP2 mutant (151M), UBE1 (1.54.M), UBE2D3 (151M), ubiquitin 
(371M) and ATP (10mM). The reactions were incubated at 37°C for 30 min. 
Reactions were terminated by the addition of 4 x LDS loading buffer (with and 
without ~680 mM 2-mercaptoethanol). A C4572S sample was further incubated 
with 0.14N NaOH at 37°C for 20 min and samples were resolved by SDS-PAGE 
(4-12% NuPage gel) and visualized by Coomassie staining. 

LC-MS analysis of nucleophile discharge assays. Reactions were prepared as 
described for the E2 discharge assay. After 30 min, the reaction was analysed using 
an Agilent 1200/6130 LC-MS system (Agilent Technologies) using a 10-75% gradi- 
ent over 20 min (buffer A, HyO + 0.05% TFA; buffer B, acetonitrile + 0.04% TFA). 
Preparation of Cy3B-Ub. Ubiquitin bearing a TEV protease-cleavable N-terminal 
hexahistidine tag followed by an ACG motif was expressed in bacteria from a pET 
plasmid (R. Hay, University of Dundee). Protein was purified by Ni-affinity chro- 
matography, cleaved from the tag with TEV protease then buffer exchanged into 
reaction buffer (50 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 0.5mM TCEP). Protein was concentrated 
to 2mgml! and 221 il (50 nmol) of this was mixed with Cy3B-maleimide (150 
nmol, GE Life Sciences) in a final volume of 30011 and agitated for 2h at 25°C. 
Labelled protein was then further purified with a P2 Centri-Pure desalting column 
(EMP Biotech) with degassed buffer (50 mM NazHPO,, 150mM NaC)). 
MYCBP2 thioester-ester trapping assay. UBE1 (21M) was mixed with Cy3B-Ub 
(1M) in 40 mM Na:HPO,-HCl pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl, 0.5 mM TCEP, 5mM 
MgCl, (Fig. 2e, lanes 1, 2). The reaction was then initiated by the addition of ATP 
(5mM) and incubated for 10 min at 25°C. Samples (lanes 3, 4) were taken and com- 
bined with UBE2D3 (101M). After a further 10 min at 25°C, samples (lanes 5, 6) 
were taken and combined with GST-MYCBP2(cat) (wild-type, C4520S, C4520A, 
C4572S, C4572A, C4520A/C4572S or C4520S/C4572A) (151M). The reactions 
were incubated at 25°C for 30s and terminated by the addition of 4 x LDS loading 
buffer (either non-reducing or reducing). For Ub-GST-MYCBP2(cat-C45728S) 
ester bond cleavage, 0.14N NaOH was added after E3 reaction with El and E2 for 
30s and then further incubated at 37 °C for 20 min. The gel was then scanned with 
a Chemidoc Gel Imaging System (BioRad). 

Multiple-turnover amino acid and peptide panel discharge assays. Stock solutions 
(0.5 M) of amino acids were dissolved in Milli-Q water and pH was adjusted to ~8. 
Peptides with the sequence Ac-EGXGN-NH) (where X=K, S or T) were obtained 
from Bio-Synthesis. Stock peptide solutions (200 mM) were dissolved in Milli-Q 
water and pH was adjusted to ~8. An E2 (UBE2D3)-charging reaction was carried 
out in 40 mM Na,HPO,-HCl pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl, 0.5mM TCEP containing 
UBE1 (250-500 nM), UBE2D3 (201M), ubiquitin (501M) or Cy3B-Ub (251M), 
MgCl (5mM) and ATP (10 mM). The reaction was incubated at 37°C for 15 min 
and then equilibrated to 23 °C for 3 min. An equivalent volume of nucleophile 
sample containing small molecule-peptide nucleophile (100 mM) and GST- 
MYCBP2 (101M) was then added and incubated at 23°C. Samples were taken at 
the specified time points and analysed as described for Tris-glycerol-mediated 
E2 discharge assay. 

Cy3B-Ub was visualized using a Chemidoc Gel Imaging System (Bio-Rad). 
LC-MS was carried out as described for Tris—glycerol discharge but amino acid 
substrate samples were quenched by the addition of 2:1 parts quenching solution 
(75% acetonitrile, 2% TFA) and peptide substrate samples were quenched by addi- 
tion of 1:1 parts quenching solution. 

Multiple-turnover E2 discharge panel. E2s were screened for threonine discharge 
activity with GST-MYCBP2,. as described for the amino acid panel. E2s were also 
incubated in the presence of threonine but in the absence of GST-MYCBP2cat, 
These samples provided a reference to distinguish between intrinsic E2-Ub 
instability and E3-dependent discharge. 

Single-turnover E2 mutant discharge by in-gel fluorescence. E2 mutants 
(101M) were charged with Cy3B-labelled ubiquitin (12.5 |1M) in a final volume 
of 12,11 at 37°C for 20 min then cooled at 23°C for 3 min. E2 recharging was then 
blocked by the addition of MLN4924 derivative, compound 1 (25|1M)°”, which 
inhibits El, and then incubated for a further 15 min. The mixture was then mixed 
with 12 ul of GST-MYCBP2¢at (51M) and threonine (100 mM) and incubated at 
23°C for the specified time. Analysis was carried out as for multiple-turnover 
assays. To account for intrinsic E2-Ub instability the mean percentage discharge 
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(n=2) was calculated against a parallel incubation without E3. Data were plotted 
using Prism (GraphPad). 

Expression and purification of ARIH1 and UBE3C. ARIH1 (residues 1-394) 
(Dundee clone DU24260) was expressed as an N-terminally GST-tagged fusion 
protein in BL21 cells. UBE3C (residues 641-1,083) (Dundee Clone DU45301) 
was expressed as an N-terminally GST-tagged fusion protein in Sf21 cells using a 
baculovirus infection system. 

Calculation of observed rate constants for E3-substrate-dependent single- 
turnover E2-Ub discharge. UBE2D3 or UBE2L3 (541M) were charged with 
Cy3B-labelled ubiquitin (8 \1M) in a final volume of 301] at 37°C for 25 min and 
then incubated at 23°C for 3 min. Single-turnover conditions for E2-Ub discharge 
were achieved by E1 inhibition with MLN4924 derivative, compound 1 (25 1M) 
and then incubated for a further 15 min. The mixture was then mixed with 30 jl 
of MYCBP2(cat) or ARIH1(1-394) (HHARI) or UBE3C(641-1083) (11M) and 
threonine (100 mM) and incubated at 23°C for the specified time. Samples were 
quenched with non-reducing 4 x LDS loading buffer and resolved by SDS-PAGE 
(Bis-Tris 4-12%). The gel was then scanned with a Chemidoc Gel Imaging System 
(Bio-Rad) and subsequently Coomassie stained. E2-Ub signals were quantified 
using Fiji software. Observed rate constants were obtained by fitting reaction 
progress curves to a single exponential function using Prism (GraphPad). 
MYCBP2 crystallization. MYCBP2 was expressed as described for untagged 
protein. After protease cleavage of the tag the protein was further purified by 
size-exclusion chromatography using an AKTA FPLC system and a HiLoad 26/600 
Superdex 75 pg column (GE Life Sciences). The running buffer consisted of 20mM 
HEPES pH 7.4, 150 mM NaCl, 4mM DTT. Combined fractions were concentrated 
to 10.4mgml |. Sparse matrix screening was carried out and bipyrimidal crystals 
were obtained from the Morpheus screen condition C1 (Molecular Dimensions). 
A subsequent optimization screen yielded multiple crystals (Buffer system 1 (MES/ 
imidazole) pH 6.7, 23.3 mM Na,HPO,, 23.3 mM (NH4)2SOg, 23.3 mM NaNOs, 18% 
PEG500 MME, 9% PEG20000). A single crystal was soaked in mother liquor and 
further cryoprotected by supplementation with 5% PEG400 and frozen in liquid 
Np. Data were collected to 1.75 A at the European Synchrotron Radiation Facility 
at Beamline ID23-1. Energy was set to the peak value of 9.669 keV (1.2823 A), as 
determined by an absorption edge energy scan. A total of 360° were collected with 
an oscillation range of © =0.1°. The phase problem was solved by locating six Zn?+ 
sites in the anomalous signal and solvent flattening with the SHELX suite. An initial 
model was built by ARP/wARP* and subsequently optimized by manual building 
in COOT® and refinement with REFMACS5”, resulting in the final model with 
statistics as shown in Extended Data Fig. 7. Final Ramachandran statistics were 
favoured: 95.55%, allowed: 3.24%, outliers: 1.21%. 

Size exclusion chromatography with multi-angle light scattering (SEC-MALS). 
SEC-MALS experiments were performed on an Ultimate 3000 HPLC system 
(Dionex) with an in-line miniDAWN TREOS MALS detector and Optilab T-rEX 
refractive index detector (Wyatt). In addition, the elution profile of the protein 
was also monitored by UV absorbance at 280 nm. A Superdex 75 10/300 GL 
column (GE Life Sciences) was used. Buffer conditions were 50 mM Na,HPO, 
pH 7.5, NaCl 150 mM, 1.0mM TCEP and a flow rate of 0.3 ml min“! was applied. 
Sample (50 il, 5.5mg ml‘) was loaded onto the column with a Dionex autosampler. 
Molar masses spanning elution peaks were calculated using ASTRA software 
v.6.0.0.108 (Wyatt). 

Mediator loop modelling. Mediator loop residues were built and geometry 
optimized within the Bioluminate Software (Schrédinger). Side chains were 
modified within COOT® and figures were generated with PyMOL (Schrodinger). 
Ramachandran analysis was carried with the RAMPAGE server”. 

NMNAT2 ubiquitination assay. NMNAT2 (541M) was mixed with El (500nM), 
UBE2D3 (101M), MYCBP2(cat) (101M), ubiquitin (50,.M), ATP (10 mM) and 
made up with 10 x pH 7.5 buffer (40 mM Na2H>PO, pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl, 5mM 
MgCl), 0.5mM TCEP). The reactions were incubated at 37°C for 1h and termi- 
nated by the addition of 4 x LDS loading buffer (either non-reducing or reducing). 
For base-lability test, reactions were supplemented with 0.14 N NaOH and then 
further incubated at 37 °C for 20 min. 

Bioinformatic analysis. Proteins belonging to the RCR family were identified 
by generalized profile searches. Overall 671 such sequences were identified. The 
sequences were aligned by profile-guided alignment using the pftools package. 
For identifying representative sequences from various taxa, the Belvu program 
(Sanger Institute) was used to remove sequences with > 80% identity to other 
sequences. Truncated and misassembled proteins were removed manually, result- 
ing in 130 representative tandem-cysteine-domain sequences. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Code availability. Custom PERL scripts for processing of mass spectrometry data 
are available upon request. 

Data availability. All data supporting the findings reported here are in the main 
figures, Extended Data or Supplementary files and information. Coordinates of 
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the protein structure have been deposited in Protein Data Bank with the accession 
number 5O6C. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | LC-MS characterization of biotinylated-ABP 
intermediates and biotinylated ABPs. a-f, E3s can have distinct E2 
preferences’, so to obtain broad coverage we prepared biotinylated ABPs 
based on the promiscuous E2 UBE2D2 (ABP1), and the HECT/RBR- 
specific E2 UBE2L3 (ABP2). As controls we prepared ABPs containing 

a point mutation in the E2-recognition component to disrupt or impair 
E3 ligase binding, UBE2D2(F62A) (ABP3) and UBE2L3(F63A) (ABP4)’. 
Ubiquitin in ABP1 and ABP3 was extended by a single residue relative to 
that previously reported’ (Ub,_74 rather than Ub,_73), as this improved 
labelling efficiency of the RBR E3 HOIP. a, Characterization of biotin- 
labelled, truncated ubiquitin-thioester intermediate, biotin-Ub,_73-SR 
used for ABP2 and ABP4. HPLC chromatogram monitoring UV 
absorbance at 214 nm (as for all subsequent intermediates and ABPs). 
ESI mass spectrum (inset left) and deconvoluted mass spectrum (inset 
right). Expected mass = 9,093 Da (—Met); found mass = 9,091 Da. 

b, Characterization of UBE2L3 ABP2. ESI mass spectrum (inset left) and 


deconvoluted mass spectrum (inset right). Expected mass = 29,286.9 Da 
(—Met); found mass = 29,282 Da. c, Characterization of UBE2L3(F63A) 
ABP4. ESI mass spectrum (inset left) and deconvoluted mass 

spectrum (inset right). Expected mass = 29,210.8 Da (—Met); found 

mass = 29,206 Da. d, Characterization of probe intermediate with 
extended ubiquitin C terminus, biotin-Ub,_74-SR used to make ABP1 and 
ABP3. ESI mass spectrum (inset left) and deconvoluted mass spectrum 
(inset right). Expected mass = 9,249.2 Da (—Met); found mass = 9,247 Da. 
e, Characterization of UBE2D2 ABP1. ESI mass spectrum (inset left) and 
deconvoluted mass spectrum (inset right). Expected mass = 29,268.8 Da 
(—Met); found mass = 29,264 Da. f, Characterization of UBE2D2(F62A) 
ABP2. ESI mass spectrum (inset left) and deconvoluted mass 

spectrum (inset right). Expected mass = 29,192.7 Da (—Met); found 

mass = 29,186 Da. Intermediates and probes have been prepared and 
characterized more than three times with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Activity-based proteomic profiling of 
neuroblastoma SH-SY5Y cells. a-d, Parallel profiling of neuroblastoma 
SH-SY5Y cell extracts was carried out with ABPs 1-4. As an additional 
control, cells were left untreated or treated with inhibitors of oxidative 
phosphorylation, oligomycin and antimycin A, which enables activity- 
dependent labelling of the RBR E3 Parkin’. ABP-labelled proteins were 
enriched against streptavidin resin followed by on-resin tryptic digestion. 
Obtained peptides were analysed by data-dependent LC-MS/MS. 
Recovered proteins were filtered against E3-associated PFAM domain 
terms (RING, HECT, IBR, zf-UBR) and proteins with fewer than three 
spectral counts were excluded. E3s that did not demonstrate more than 
14-fold spectral count enrichment compared to control purifications, 

in which ABP was withheld, were also excluded. Els yielded a strong 
signal, because they undergo transthiolation and are highly enriched by 
our ABPs. The number of spectral counts for the majority of HECT/RBR 
E3s was reduced by > 50% relative to their parental counterpart when the 
binding-defective control probes ABP3 and ABP4 were used (Fig. Ic). 
The aggregate number of recovered HECT/RBR E3s from ABP1 and 
ABP2 was 33 (22 HECT and 11 RBR), representing around 80% of the 
currently annotated HECT/RBR E3s (Fig. 1d). A subset of E3s remain 
permissive to control probes ABP3 and ABP4; we cannot establish whether 
this is because the respective E3s are labelled in an activity-independent 
manner or whether they are permissive to the F62A or F63A mutation. 


Furthermore, ABP-dependent spectral count signals are not normalized 
against protein abundance. Therefore, we cannot deconvolute the effects of 
E3 activation stoichiometry from E3 abundance (that is, highly abundant 
E3s that are in a low-activation state could yield disproportionately high 
signals in our data). a, The number of spectral counts for the recovered 

El and E3 proteins plotted against protein ID for UBE2D2 ABP1 and 

its respective control probe UBE2D2(F62A) ABP3. MYCBP2 yields a 

high signal with ABP1, which is reduced by more than 50% with ABP3. 

A number of RING E3s that bind the ABP are also labelled, and for the 
majority of cases this is presumed to be mechanistically off-target labelling 
that is exacerbated by the high sensitivity of mass spectrometry-based 
detection. Another possibility is that hitherto undiscovered RING-linked 
E3s are being labelled. b, The number of spectral counts for the recovered 
El and E3 proteins plotted against protein ID for UBE2L3 ABP2 versus the 
respective control probe UBE2L3(F63A) ABP4. MYCBP2 is not detected 
with UBE2L3 ABP2 and ABP4. c, The number of spectral counts for El 
and E3 proteins obtained with ABP1 for untreated versus oligomycin and 
antimycin A-treated cells. d, The number of spectral counts for El 

and E3 proteins obtained with ABP2 for untreated versus oligomycin and 
antimycin A-treated cells. Parkin peptides were only recovered from 

cells treated with oligomycin and antimycin A, consistent with activity- 
dependent Parkin labelling. Thus, for at least a subset of detected E3s, 
spectral counts correlate with E3 activity. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | ABPs label MYCBP2(cat) C4520 with high 
selectivity. a, Recombinant MYCBP2(cat) was profiled with His-tagged 
ABPs based on the E2s UBE2D2 (ABP5) and UBE2D3 (ABP6). The 
experiment was repeated twice with similar results. b, Putative active-site 
cysteines in MYCBP2 were determined by ABP profiling of a panel of 
cysteine-to-serine mutants. MYCBP2(cat) mutant (3 11M) was incubated 
with ABP6 (124M) at 30°C for 4h. ABP-treated samples were resolved by 
SDS-PAGE and visualized by Coomassie staining and immunoblotting 
against the hexahistidine reporter tag on the ABP. Mutation of three 
cysteine residues (C4506, C4520 and C4537) abolished ABP labelling. The 
asterisk corresponds to inadvertent cleavage of the hexahistidine tag from 
the ABP due to trace protease contamination of the E3 preparations. The 


experiment was repeated twice with similar results. c, Using the pLink 
software, 38 spectral matches corresponding to cysteine-labelling sites in 
wild-type MYCBP2., were identified. Thirty-six of these corresponded 
to C4520. One of the two remaining matches corresponded to C4440, 

a predicted Zn-coordinating residue in the RING domain. The other 
remaining match corresponded to C4600, which did not significantly 
affect ABP labelling when mutated. The table lists the predicted and found 
fragment ions for the representative spectrum depicted in Fig. 2b. The 
spectrum is for a 5* precursor ion (expected m/z = 614.5094; observed 
m/z = 614.5088). A mass tolerance of 20 p.p.m. was applied for fragment 
ion assignment. Experiment was carried out once. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Esterification activity of MYCBP2(cat) and 
further data in support of a dual cysteine mechanism that operates in 
cis. a, Mass spectrum of condensation products between ubiquitin and 
glycerol, and ubiquitin and Tris. Expected mass for ubiquitin condensation 
with glycerol = 8,639 Da; found mass = 8,637 Da. Expected mass for 
ubiquitin condensation with Tris = 8,668 Da; found mass = 8,666 Da. This 
experiment was repeated twice with similar results. b, Chemical structures 
of Tris and glycerol. c, Discharge activity towards Tris and glycerol for all 
of the tested MYCBP2(cat) cysteine-to-serine mutants (selected mutants 
shown in Fig. 2c). The C4506S mutation abolishes discharge activity, but 
because C45065S resides within a Cys-X-X-Cys Zn-binding motif, this 

was assumed to be a structural defect rather than a catalytic defect. The 
C4561S mutation undergoes aberrant thioester adduct formation; this 
may be because the C4561S mutation (also in a structurally important 
Cys-X-X-Cys Zn-binding motif) unfolds the protein and liberates Cys 


residues, which would otherwise be occupied as Zn ligands. These 
experiments were repeated twice with similar results. d, Coomassie stain 
of the thioester-ester trapping assay with GST-MYCBP2(cat). After 

the in-gel fluorescence scan, as shown in Fig. 2e, the gel was Coomassie 
stained. The experiment was repeated at least three times with similar 
results. e, The RCR E3 ligase activity is dependent on both C4520 and 
C4572. The combination of an inactive C4520S mutant with an inactive 
C4572A mutant did not restore activity; hence there appears to be cis- 
cooperation between these two residues (*elevated concentrations of 

E3 mutants). This experiment was repeated twice with similar results. 

f, Furthermore, consistent with cis-cooperation, SEC-MALS data for 
untagged MYCBP2(cat) were consistent with a monodisperse species with 
a calculated molecular weight of 30.06 + 6.00 kDa (theoretical molecular 
weight of MYCBP2(cat) monomer = 30.08 kDa). The experiment was 
repeated twice with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | MYCBP2 has serine/threonine ubiquitin 
esterification activity with a preference for threonine. a, HPLC 
chromatogram of discharge reaction of wild-type MYCBP2(cat) onto 
threonine (50 mM). Note that esterified threonine with a free amino 
terminus can undergo O-N acyl transfer, forming a peptide-linked 
species. b, Integrated single-quadrupole electrospray-ionization mass 
spectrum of the entire peak highlighted in the above chromatogram. 
Inset shows the deconvoluted mass spectrum (as shown in Fig. 3b). 
Expected mass of Thr-Ub = 8,666 Da; found mass = 8,664 Da. c, HPLC 
chromatogram of MYCBP2(cat)(C4520S) discharge reaction in the 
presence of threonine (50 mM). d, Integrated single-quadrupole 
electrospray-ionization mass spectrum of the entire peak highlighted in 
the above chromatogram. Inset shows the deconvoluted mass spectrum 
(as shown in Fig. 3b). Expected mass of unmodified ubiquitin = 8,565 Da; 
found mass = 8,563 Da. All of the above experiments were repeated 
three times with similar results. e, Deconvoluted mass spectra for 
ubiquitin species in the presence of amino acid (50 mM). The intensities 
of the ubiquitin reactant and product are reflective of their relative 
abundance. Observed molecular weight of ubiquitinated serine (Ub- 
Ser) = 8,650 Da; theoretical molecular weight = 8,652 Da. The observed 
mass at 8,591 Da corresponds to a side product that is only observed 
after extended incubation. Ubiquitinated lysine (Ub-Lys) observed 
molecular weight = 8,691 Da; theoretical molecular weight = 8,693 Da. 
Assuming exponential ubiquitin consumption, t)/2 is around 5 min for 
threonine. For serine, f1/2 is tenfold slower. Lysine ubiquitination is 
E3-independent as a similar degree of modification is observed in the 
absence of E3. The experiment was repeated twice with similar results. 


f, Coomassie stain of threonine gel presented in Fig. 3c. Also shown is 

the deconvoluted mass spectrum representative of all ubiquitin species at 
the 60 min time point. Observed mass of Cy3B-Ub modified threonine 
peptide = 10,033 Da; theoretical mass = 10,036 Da. g, Coomassie stain of 
the serine gel presented in Fig. 3c. Also shown is the deconvoluted mass 
spectrum representative of all ubiquitin species at the 60-min time point. 
Observed mass of Cy3B-Ub = 9,534 Da; theoretical mass = 9,537 Da. 
Observed mass of Cy3B-Ub modified serine peptide = 10,019 Da; 
theoretical mass = 10,022 Da. h, Coomassie stain of lysine gels, in the 
presence and absence of E3, presented in Fig. 3c. Inefficient modification 
of the lysine peptide is observed, which is moderately enhanced in the 
absence of E3. Experiments shown in f-h were repeated more than three 
times. i, Top, observed rate constant (0.024 min!) for MYCBP2(cat)- 
threonine-mediated single-turnover E2-Ub discharge, determined by 
in-gel fluorescence of Cy3B-labelled ubiquitin. The E2 was UBE2D3 and 
the substrate was threonine (50 mM) (n= 3). Bottom, representative 
replicate gel used for quantification. j, Top, observed rate constant for 
UBE3C-lysine mediated single-turnover E2-Ub discharge was too slow 

to measure. The E2 was UBE2L3 and the substrate was lysine (50 mM) 
(n=2). Bottom, representative replicate gel used for quantification. k, Top, 
observed rate constant (0.52 min‘) for HHARI-lysine mediated single- 
turnover E2-Ub discharge. The E2 was UBE2L3 and the substrate was 
lysine (50 mM) (n=2). The major component of this rate is attributable to 
autoubiquitination of lysine residues within HHARI because when lysine 
is withheld, kop; HHARI-mediated E2-Ub discharge is 0.39 min“! and this 
is only partially outcompeted by the addition of lysine (n corresponds to 
the number of biologically independent experiments). 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | E2 requirements of MYCBP2. a, To establish 
whether RCR E3 ligase activity occurs exclusively via the proposed 
E3-Ub thioester intermediates, or alternatively, mediates direct transfer 
of ubiquitin from E2-Ub (characteristic of RING E3s), we tested RCR 

E3 activity with a number of UBE2D3 mutants (N77S, D87A, I88A, 
L97A, L104A, $108A and D1174A) that can be diagnostic for these two 
scenarios®. Single-turnover E2-Ub discharge assays employing Cy3B- 
labelled ubiquitin demonstrate that MYCBP2 has E2 requirements that 
are consistent with neither a HECT/RBR nor a RING mechanism. The 
N77 and D117 mutations alter E2 amino acids involved in pK, suppression 
of the acceptor nucleophile and are required for RING activity*>*®. 
Additionally, a characteristic of RING activity is the adoption of a ‘closed’ 
E2-Ub conformation that involves E2 residues D87, 188, L97, L104 

and $108. Unlike the RING requirements, UBE2D3, $108 and D117 

were dispensable for E2-E3 transthiolation activity. The I88A mutant 
had reduced activity, the N77S mutant had strongly impaired activity, 
whereas the D87A, L97A and L104A mutants had negligible activity. 
Furthermore, RBR E3 activity is permissive to the L104A mutant!®. Thus, 
based on our current understanding of the E2 requirements of these E3 
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classes, MYCBP2 has E2 requirements that are consistent with neither a 
HECT/RBR-like mechanism nor a RING-like mechanism. However, we 
cannot formally exclude the possibility that MYCBP2,4 induces a closed 
E2-Ub conformation, characteristic of RING E3s, as it does not contain 

a prohibitive RING-domain loop insertion”. b, Quantification of the 
different E2 mutant activities. Mean of percentage E2-Ub discharge. n =2 
biologically independent experiments. c, Seventeen E2s were tested for 
threonine discharge activity with GST-MYCBP2(cat). UBE2D1, UBE2D3 
and UBE2E]1 were the only E2s that demonstrated detectable activity. -, 
position of unmodified E2; *ubiquitin-charged E2. Unexpectedly, the 
HECT/RBR-specific E2 UBE2L3 shows negligible activity with MYCBP2. 
Certain E2s undergo E3-independent polyubiquitin chain formation 
and/or autoubiquitination. In the presence of UBE2Q2, GST-MYCBP2 
undergoes minor degradation resulting in the appearance of two lower- 
molecular-weight species. Consequently, we also carried out the assay 
with untagged MYCBP2 that did not undergo degradation; this produced 
similar results, showing that UBE2Q2 does not support MYCBP2 activity. 
The experiment was repeated twice with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Structural comparison and representative stereo _ stick. d, Superposition of MYCBP2 RING domain with the RING domain 


views of the crystallographic model of MYCBP2(cat). a, Wide-field from the canonical RING E3 ligase RNF4"°, and from the RBR E3 ligase 
view. Regions are distinguished by colour in the stick representation: HOIP!’. e, The linker helix and helix-turn—-helix motif that connect the 
RING domain (blue), linker helix (purple), helix-turn-helix motif RING domain to the tandem cysteine domain. f, Diagram depicting the Zn 
(green) and tandem-cysteine domain (orange). The mesh represents coordination network for the tandem cysteine domain. Catalytic residues 
the experimental 2|Fops|—|Feaic| electron density map contoured at 1.50. (numbered) are distributed throughout the tandem cysteine polypeptide. 
C4572 is the downstream catalytic cysteine residue in the esterification g, The tandem cysteine domain that confers threonine specificity is 

site. The mediator loop region is formed between A4518 and G4527 and present in all MYCBP2 orthologues. All residues shown to be required for 
is disordered in the structure. b, Close up of the mediator loop region. threonine esterification activity are conserved. Asterisks correspond to 

c, Close up of the esterification site. T4380 motif from the symmetry- Zn-binding residues, grey arrows correspond to 6-strands, gold rectangles 
related molecule (T4380(sym)) is shown and represented in grey ball and correspond to 3jo-helices, and the red cylinder corresponds to an a-helix. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Modelling of E2-MYCBP2(cat) complex. 

a, Ubiquitin adduct formation for catalytic mutants of GST-tagged 
MYCBP2(cat). The H4583N mutant undergoes near-quantitative 
ubiquitin-adduct formation. The adduct is largely removed after thiol 
treatment, indicating that ubiquitin is linked to the E3 via a thioester. The 
diffuse nature of the upper band might be due to the presence of a trapped 
thioester-linked ubiquitin on C4520, and C4572, as the H4583N mutation 
prevents substrate deprotonation. The C4572S/H4583N double mutant 
forms only a single ubiquitin adduct that is thioester-linked, presumably to 
the C4520 residue. This indicates that formation of the engineered ester- 
linked adduct on a mutated $4572 residue is dependent on the presence 

of a general base. C4520 does not appear to have a base in its proximity, 
hence its activity could be due to its intrinsic pK, which results in it being 
nucleophilic at physiological pH in the absence of a general base. This 
could explain why we failed to produce an engineered ester adduct ona 
mutant $4520 residue, as serine is fully protonated at physiological pH. 
The experiment was repeated twice with similar results. b, Superposition 
of the RING domain from the RBR E3 ligase HOIP in complex with E2 
(PDB ID: 5EDV; ubiquitin linked to E2 has been omitted owing toa 
direct clash with the tandem cysteine domain'®) allows modelling of the 
E2 into our structure (grey cartoon representation). The catalytic C85 
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residue in E2 (mutated in silico from Lys to Cys!) is proximal to C4520, 
which undergoes transthiolation with E2-Ub. Right, a top-down close 

up of the mediator loop region. The eight missing residues that form the 
mediator loop are shown schematically in brown text. c, Model of the 
proposed ubiquitin relay intermediate as shown in Fig. 5e but from an 
alternative perspective. In the experimental structure, tandem-cysteine- 
domain residues are shown in orange and mediator-loop residues are in 
dark brown. In the model, tandem-cysteine-domain residues are in light 
orange and mediator-loop residues are in mauve. The modelled E2, based 
on the superposition in d, is in grey cartoon. Essential cysteines C4520 and 
C4572 are in yellow and coloured by atom type. Ubiquitin residues G75- 
G76 are in blue ball-and-stick representation and are coloured by atom 
type. Gly residues in the mediator loop that are likely to be important for 
loop mobility are displayed in mauve ball and stick and coloured by atom 
type. N4570 and H4583 side chains have been rotated by the specified 
angles to relieve steric clash. d, As in c, but amino acid side chains that 
have been flipped to relieve steric clash with the modelled mediator loop 
are labelled in blue. e, All phi and psi angles in the modelled structure fall 
within accepted values as determined by Ramachandran analysis with the 
RAMPAGE server’. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Data collection and refinement statistics 


MY CBP 243784640 

Data collection 
Space group P 6; 
Cell dimensions 
a, b, c (A) 82.58, 82.58, 103.30 
a, Y, B (°) 90.00, 90.00, 120.00 
Resolution (A) 40 -1.75 (1.78-1.75) 
Rmerge 0.051 (0.404) 
l/ol 18.3 (2.4) 
Completeness (%) 99.3 (93.3) 
Redundancy 6.9 (3.0) 
Refinement P 
Resolution (A) 40.0-1.75 
No. reflections 40007 
Rwork / Riree 0.172/0.196 
No. atoms 

Protein 1988 

Ligand/ion 6 

Water 257 
B-factors 

Protein 28.2 

Ligand/ion 26.6 

Water 35.5 
R.m.s. deviations 

Bond lengths (A) 0.019 

Bond angles (°) 1.9 


Data were collected from a single crystal. Values in parentheses are for highest-resolution shell. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Structural alignments of MYCBP2 tandem cysteine domain 
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Representative tandem-cysteine-domain sequences (130) from various taxa were isolated and aligned as described above. In virtually all animals, a single MYCBP2 orthologue is the only 
tandem-cysteine-domain-containing gene. There is a relatively large subfamily of sequences found in ciliates and a few other protists. Typically, each of these organisms contains multiple genes of 
this family. These proteins are also shorter than the animal orthologues. The alignment was rendered with Boxshade. Residues that are invariant in 50% of sequences or conservatively substituted are 
shown on black and grey backgrounds, respectively. Finally, Cys and His residues involved in Zn coordination are indicated in blue, while the Cys and His residues involved in the ubiquitin relay are 
shown in red. 
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Structural basis for ATP-dependent chromatin 
remodelling by the INO80 complex 


Sebastian Eustermann!°, Kevin Schall!?>, Dirk Kostrewa!?, Kristina Lakomek!2, Mike Strauss®, 


Manuela Moldt!* & Karl-Peter Hopfner!?** 


In the eukaryotic nucleus, DNA is packaged in the form of 
nucleosomes, each of which comprises about 147 base pairs of 
DNA wrapped around a histone protein octamer. The position and 
histone composition of nucleosomes is governed by ATP-dependent 
chromatin remodellers! such as the 15-subunit INO80 complex’. 
INO80 regulates gene expression, DNA repair and replication by 
sliding nucleosomes, the exchange of histone H2A.Z with H2A, and 
the positioning of + 1 and —1 nucleosomes at promoter DNA**, 
The structures and mechanisms of these remodelling reactions are 
currently unknown. Here we report the cryo-electron microscopy 
structure of the evolutionarily conserved core of the INO80 complex 
from the fungus Chaetomium thermophilum bound to a nucleosome, 
at a global resolution of 4.3 A and with major parts at 3.7 A. The 
INO80 core cradles one entire gyre of the nucleosome through 
multivalent DNA and histone contacts. An Rvb1/Rvb2 AAA* 
ATPase heterohexamer is an assembly scaffold for the complex 
and acts as a ‘stator’ for the motor and nucleosome-gripping 
subunits. The Swi2/Snf2 ATPase motor binds to nucleosomal DNA 
at superhelical location —6, unwraps approximately 15 base pairs, 
disrupts the H2A-DNA contacts and is poised to pump entry DNA 
into the nucleosome. Arp5 and Ies6 bind superhelical locations 
—2 and —3 to act as a counter grip for the motor, on the other 
side of the H2A-H2B dimer. The Arp5 insertion domain forms a 
grappler element that binds the nucleosome dyad, connects the Arp5 
actin-fold and entry DNA over a distance of about 90 A and packs 
against histone H2A-H2B near the ‘acidic patch. Our structure 
together with biochemical data® suggests a unified mechanism 
for nucleosome sliding and histone editing by INO80. The motor 
is part of a macromolecular ratchet, persistently pumping entry 
DNA across the H2A-H2B dimer against the Arp5 grip until a large 
nucleosome translocation step occurs. The transient exposure of 
H2A-H2B by motor activity as well as differential recognition of 
H2A.Z and H2A may regulate histone exchange. 

Remodellers are grouped into INO80, SWI/SNE, CHD and ISWI 
families that collectively shape the nucleosome landscape on chro- 
mosomal DNA””. Although there might be fundamental differences 
in how remodellers slide, evict and edit nucleosomes!~?, it has been 
suggested that a common ATP-dependent DNA translocation of the 
motor domains underlies these distinct reactions®. Recent studies 
have revealed how the Snf2 motor domain’? and Chd1 family 
proteins!) interact with the nucleosome, but there is currently limited 
understanding of how stepwise DNA translocation results in its various 
large-scale reconfigurations. INO80 and the related SWRI complex 
are large (megadalton) modular complexes'*-!° that carry out intri- 
cate editing reactions. SWR1 incorporates H2A.Z'° whereas INO80 
has been shown to exchange H2A.Z with H2A**. H2A.Z is a H2A 
variant found at promoter and enhancer elements and has important 
regulatory functions!’”. INO80 also slides nucleosomes and positions 
the —1 and+ 1 nucleosomes of genic arrays that flank nucleosome- 
depleted promoter regions® *. However, even nucleosome sliding 


3 


requires extensive inter-subunit coordination!*!° and a clear mecha- 


nistic framework explaining these activities is currently not available. 
Biochemical evidence indicates that INO80 translocates and loops 
DNA at the H2A-H2B interface®, suggesting that sliding and editing 
may be facets of a common, complex chemo-mechanical reaction. 

To provide a structural mechanism for nucleosome recognition 
and remodelling by INO80, we performed cryo-electron micros- 
copy (cryo-EM) analysis of an evolutionarily conserved, recombinant 
11-subunit INO80 complex from Chaetomium thermophilum bound 
to a nucleosome (Fig. la—c). Our complex comprises the subunits con- 
served from yeast to man: the main ATPase Ino80 (INO80 denotes 
the whole complex; Ino80 refers to the catalytic subunit), actin and 
actin-related proteins Arp4, Arp5 and Arp8, Ino80 subunits Ies2, Ies4 
and Ies6, Tafl4 and the AAA* ATPases Rvb1 and Rvb2. It lacks the 
evolutionarily less conserved subunits—which, in yeast INO80, are Ies1, 
Ies3, IesS and Nhp10—and the N-terminal part of Ino80 to which these 
subunits bind. Biochemical analysis shows a stoichiometric complex 
that stably binds and remodels nucleosomes (Extended Data Fig. 1), 
consistent with the activities of similar human'*!8 and Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae!? INO80 complexes. The nucleosome was assembled from 
human histones H2A, H2B, H3, H4 and a Widom 601 sequence with 
50bp (base pairs) of extranucleosomal DNA that matches the footprint 
identified for the entire S. cerevisiae INO80°. 

Cryo-electron microscopy and single-particle reconstruction 
resulted in a map with a global resolution of 4.3 A and did not require 
crosslinking or the addition of nucleotides (Extended Data Figs. 2, 3 and 
Extended Data Table 1). The map reveals how a 590-kDa core module 
of INO80 (denoted INO80"*) comprising Ino80, Arp5, Ies6, Ies2 and 
Rvb1/Rvb2 recognizes and remodels the 200-kDa nucleosome core 
particle (NCP) (Fig. 1c). Focused refinement resulted in a 3.7 A map 
of the Rvb1/Rvb2-Arp5-Ies2-Ies6-Ino80 subcomplex (Extended Data 
Figs. 2, 3). We built de novo atomic models for the ATP-bound Arp5 
actin-fold (denoted Arp5“"*), Ies2, Ies6 and ADP-bound Rvb1/Rvb2 
heterohexamer that incorporated the complete Ino80 ATPase inser- 
tion domain (denoted Ino80'"*"), Pseudo-atomic models for the Ino80 
Swi2/Snf2 ATPase domain (termed Ino8041?*) and the NCP were 
generated by flexible fitting of crystal structures and homology models 
(Fig. 1c). DNA visibly protrudes from the NCP and a 20 A cryo-EM 
map, obtained from extensive 3D classification, indicates extra- 
nucleosomal binding of the 200-kDa Arp8 module (actin, Arp4, Arp8, 
Taf14 and Ies4) (Fig. 1b), consistent with genome-wide promoter DNA 
binding of Arp8 proximal to the + 1 nucleosome in vivo”’. However, 
the Arp8 module proved to be either unstable or too heterogeneous 
in orientation to yield a high-resolution reconstruction at this stage. 

INO80°°* embraces one entire gyre of the nucleosome and binds 
ina multivalent fashion to nucleosomal DNA and histones (Fig. 1c). 
The overall mode of NCP recognition of INO80°* closely matches 
the hydroxyl radical footprints of full S. cerevisiae INO80°. The two 
main DNA contacts are to superhelical location (SHL) —6 by the 
Ino80 ATPase motor’, and to SHL —2 and SHL —3 by Arp5 and Ies6. 
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Fig. 1 | Structure of the INO80°"*-nucleosome complex. a, Gel 
electrophoresis analysis of the purified recombinant C. thermophilum 
INO80 complex bound to a nucleosome. b, Low-resolution cryo-EM 

map showing extra density for the Arp8 module and extranucleosomal 
DNA. The high-resolution structure of INO80°, shown in c and d, 

is superimposed. c, Left, 4.3 A resolution cryo-EM map reveals the 
architecture of the nucleosome-remodelling core of INO80. Grey, 
nucleosome; red, Ino8047?#*; orange, Ies2; green, Arp5; yellow, Ies6; light 
blue, three Rvb1 subunits; dark blue, three Rvb2 subunits. Right, protein 
models obtained from interpretation of the cryo-EM map showing how 
the INO80°"* binds the NCP. ADP and ATP molecules are indicated. The 
Rvb1/Rvb2 hexamer is assembled from three Rvb1/Rvb2 pairs (denoted 1a, 
1b and Ic, and 2a, 2b and 2c; see e) and organizes the nucleosome-binding 


In addition, we observe contacts of Ino80“1*¢ and Ies2 to SHL 2, of 
the 325-amino-acid-long Arp5 insertion domain (termed the grappler) 
to the dyad, and of the grappler, Ies2 and Ies6 to the histone core (see 
below). Binding of SHL —6 by the Ino80“1?** motor differs from the 
SHL + 2-binding of the Chd1!'!? (Extended Data Fig. 4) and Iswla 
remodellers”!, which indicates that these complexes possess distinct 
remodelling mechanisms. The isolated Snf2 motor bound to SHL+2 
but also to SHL+ 6”. Therefore, clarification of mechanistic similarities 
and differences between INO80 and SWI/SNF families require more 
complete structures of SWI/SNF remodellers. 

The Rvb1/Rvb2 AAA* ATPase is a prominent module of INO80 
family remodellers and might act as an assembly chaperone’. We pre- 
viously interpreted a low-resolution negative stain map as harbouring 
the Rvb1/Rvb2 double-hexamer that forms in solution’, but our high- 
resolution structure now shows a single hexamer in nucleosome-bound 
INO80, consistent with a recently published structure of apo human 
INO80°"* *3, However, with the nucleosome-bound state and the 
resolution to build atomic models for the clients, we can now reveal 
how Rvb1/Rvb2 specifically assembles INO80 and that it has a key 
role in defining the functional arrangement of subunits of INO80 for 
interaction with the NCP. The C-lobe of Ino80“'** directly binds 
Rvb1/Rvb2 and contains the approximately 270 amino acid-long 
Ino80 insertion domain that adopts a wheel-like structure and sequen- 
tially binds to all six Rvb1/Rvb2 protomers in the central cavity (Extended 
Data Fig. 5). Ino80'"°*"' binding induces a marked asymmetry in the 
oligonucleotide/oligosaccharide-binding (OB) domain ring layer that 
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elements Arp5-Ies6, Ies2 and Inog04'5©, d, Schematic of the Inog047*5* 
showing the location of conserved helicase motifs (I-VI) and the insert 
characteristic of the INO80 family. The insert has a wheel-like structure 
that binds as a client into the chamber of the three-layered Rvb1/Rvb2 
hexamer. One Rvb1/Rvb2 subunit is shown as a ribbon, and the others as 
transparent surfaces. e, Details of the interactions of Arp5-Ies6, Ies2 and 
Ino8047?*s clients at the OB domain layer of Rvb1/Rvb2. Plug and latch of 
Ino8s0'"**" recruit Ies2 and Arp5—Ies6 clients through direct interactions 
and/or orienting OB domains. f, Ies2 and Ies6 are extended proteins with 
multiple binding sites that functionally link Rvb1/Rvb2 to the nucleosome 
via Arp5 and Ino8041?**, respectively. Of note, Ies2 wraps around the 
nucleosome and binds the distal acidic patch. The domain architectures 
are shown above the map. 


in turn induces specific recruitment and positioning of Ino80“1?**, Ies2 
and Arp5-Ies6 to grab the nucleosome from opposing sides (Fig. 1c). 

Ino80'"s*"' does not bind to the individual Rvb1/Rvb2 units via a 
shared sequence or even a common structural fold, but the interactions 
are governed by different hydrophobic and/or aromatic elements in a 
manner that resembles how bona fide chaperones may bind partially 
folded proteins**. Comparison with unliganded dodecameric 
Rvb1/Rvb2” reveals client-induced conformational control (Extended 
Data Fig. 5), consistent with a 16-fold stimulation of the ATP hydrol- 
ysis activity of Rvb1/Rvb2 by Ino80 insertion peptides””. However, the 
observed post-hydrolysis ADP state suggests that Rvb1/Rvb2 trans- 
forms into a more stable functional scaffold once the correct set of 
clients is assembled. A ‘latch’ in Ino80'"s*" binds between OB domains 
la and 2b and generates distinct interaction sites for Arp5 and Ies6 
(at OB domains 2a and 2b, respectively). Notably, the C-terminal 
domain of Ies6 resembles a histidine triad (HIT) zinc finger fold that 
has lost the zinc-binding cluster, revealing how HIT domains can 
specifically bind Rvb1/Rvb2 in various complexes”. A ‘plug’ closes the 
hole in the OB domain layer and directly binds Ies2, which wedges 
with a 6-hairpin between OB domains 2a and Ic (Fig. le). Ies2 reaches 
all the way across from the Rvb1/Rvb2 OB layer via a linker that is 
flexible but conserved in length, and pins the N-lobe to SHL 2 (Figs. 1f, 2a 
and Extended Data Fig. 6 b, d). Ies2 wraps around the nucleosome 
and binds the acidic patch at the distal side of INO80, which links 
Inog0“1?s¢ to Rvb1/Rvb2 and the nucleosome; this shows how Ies2 
acts as a ‘throttle’ for the remodelling activity of INO80'%. 
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Fig. 2 | Ino804T#s*_nucleosome interaction. a, Details of the 
Ino8047?*se_Jes2 interaction with annotated tracking-stand and notable 
conserved Ies2 sequence motifs. The post-helicase-SANT-associated 
(post-HSA) domain (salmon) is provided as a poly-alanine model 
(Extended Data Fig. 6). b, Ino8041?** and Arp5 bind to opposing sides 
of the nucleosome, approximately 90 A apart (for clarity, Rvb1/Rvb2 

is not shown). c, The binding of Ino80“1"* to exit DNA (blue with 
superimposed density) unwraps about 15 bp from the nucleosome, 


Ino8047?8* is the motor of the remodeller. Conserved Swi2/Snf2 
DNA-binding motifs in both the N- and C-lobes engage with double- 
stranded DNA and the Swi2/Snf2 typical brace helix I reaches 
across both lobes, stabilizing their mutual orientation (Fig. 2a and 
Extended Data Fig. 4b). The observed conformation suggests that 
the motor is poised to bind ATP and to translocate DNA by repetitive 
cycles of ATP binding and hydrolysis. The binding of Inog047?#* at 
SHL —6 unwraps about 15 bp of DNA from the entry site (Fig. 2c). 
Consequently, DNA contacts to H2A loop 2 (L2) at SHL —5.5 and to 
H3 helix aN at SHL —6.5 are notably broken, and the H2A-H2B dimer 
is partially exposed. The full exposure of H2A also requires disruption 
of the DNA contacts of the loop 1 (L1) and helix a1 of H2A and H2B, 
which explains why histone exchange additionally requires ATP-driven 
DNA translocation®. The binding of Ino80 ATPase to SHL —6 is accom- 
panied by a widening of the DNA minor groove (Fig. 2c). This finding 
raises the possibility that the motor domain of INO80 is influenced by 
DNA shape features, which could be of interest in determining nucle- 
osome positioning at promoter regions’. 

Swi2/Snf2 proteins translocate DNA by minor groove tracking 
The orientation of the Swi2/Snf2 motor at SHL —6 suggests that 
Ino8047?s¢ pumps entry DNA into the nucleosome, consistent with the 
activity of INO80 to centre nucleosomes (Fig. 2d and Extended Data 
Fig. 1). An important and poorly understood feature of remodellers is 
how such stepwise translocation of the motor on DNA leads to large- 
scale reconfiguration of the nucleosome. Building up force on DNA ina 
processive manner through multiple consecutive steps requires arrest- 
ing the motor with respect to the nucleosome. The motor of INO80 is 
fixed by multiple interactions. Ies2 and a secondary DNA-binding site 
pin the N-lobe to SHL 2. Importantly, the C-lobe is held in place by 
Rvb1/Rvb2. Rvb1/Rvb2 therefore acts in conjunction with Arp5-Ies6 as 
a stator, enabling Ino8047"** to apply force onto the ‘rotor’ DNA and to 
pump DNA into the nucleosome. This provides the means of conduct- 
ing large-scale reconfigurations through multiple translocation steps. 
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partially exposing H2A at SHL —5.5 and disrupting the H3 interaction at 
SHL —6.5. The canonical DNA path is shown in red for comparison. The 
unwrapped DNA is kinked through widening of the minor groove by the 
C-lobe of Inog04!#** with its protrusion II element. d, Semi-schematic 
view showing how the Rvb1/Rvb2 hexamer positions the Inog07?as* 
motor and Arp5 counter grip on opposite sides of the nucleosome gyre. 
Rvb1/2 acts as a stator to prevent rotation of the motor with respect to the 
nucleosome, leading to rotation and translation of entry DNA. 


Here we identify Arp5-Ies6 as a major nucleosome recognition mod- 
ule with multiple DNA and histone contacts with both the Arp5 actin 
fold and the 325-residue-long insertion domain of Arp5 (Arp5'™5*"") 
that forms a multi-armed grappler (Fig. 3a, b). The C-terminal HIT fold 
of Ies6 packs in between Rvb1/Rvb2 OB domain 2b and the histone core 
H2B aC while the conserved N-region of Ies6 wraps around the Arp5 
actin fold at the nucleosome proximal DNA side (Fig. 3c, d). Arp5—Ies6 
binds about 7-8 bases at SHL —2 and SHL —3, with both Ies6 and a 
DNA-binding domain (DBD) of the Arp5 actin fold (termed Arp5??) 
(Fig. 3c). The DNA interaction explains the hydroxyl radical footprints 
of full S. cerevisiae INO80 on nucleosomes that showed increased 
protection of SHL —2 and SHL —3°. Of note, Arp5?8° is conserved 
from yeast to humans (Fig. 3c), and is the structural equivalent of the 
‘DNase I binding loop’ of actin. Mutating conserved DNA-binding 
arginines/lysines markedly affected nucleosome sliding under condi- 
tions in which INO80 still displayed robust ATPase activity (Fig. 3f and 
Extended Data Fig. 7). Decoupling of ATPase and sliding recapitulates 
effects seen with Arp5 deletions? in S. cerevisiae INO80 and human 
INO180°"*. We conclude that Arp5-Ies6 couples ATPase activity to 
nucleosome sliding by gripping DNA and providing an anchor to the 
histone octamer surface during ratchet translocation steps (see below). 

The grappler extends from subdomain 4 of the actin fold of Arp5 and 
has a multi-armed structure with several notable elements, which we 
have denoted the ‘arm, ‘leg, ‘foot’ and ‘bar’ (Fig. 3a). Masked 3D classi- 
fication produced a 4.7 A map (Fig. 3a) and 4.6 A map (Extended Data 
Fig. 6), which together showed that the grappler adopts at least two 
conformations and enabled us to interpret the topology of its secondary 
structure with a poly-alanine model. The long N-terminal helix of the 
Arp5'"st" forms the bar that, in a closed conformation of the grappler, 
binds along the nucleosomal dyad and spans between the actin fold of 
Arp5 and entry DNA at SHL —7.5, over a distance of approximately 
90 A. Importantly, the bar can adopt this binding mode as the entry 
DNA unwraps from the histone octamer owing to binding of the Ino80 
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Fig. 3 | Multivalent nucleosome binding by ArpS. a, Map at 4.7A 
resolution showing the Arp5 insertion that forms a multi-armed grappler 
element (orange), along with the actin fold of Arp5 (green, with blue 
DBD), the Arp5 N-terminal brace (magenta) and Ies6 (yellow). The 
grappler has multiple DNA and histone contacts and chemo-mechanically 
connects Arp5, dyad and H2A-H2B. b, Schematic of Arp5 domain 
structure with green actin-fold and highlighted insertions. c, Detailed view 
of the DNA interactions by Ies6 and DBD of Arp5, along with a multiple 
sequence alignment showing conservation of DNA-binding arginines/ 
lysines in the DBD. Blue: residues mutated for functional analysis (see e). 
A.t., Arabidopsis thaliana; C.t., C. thermophilum; H.s., Homo sapiens; S.c., 
S. cerevisiae; X.t., Xenopus tropicalis. d, The C-terminal HIT-like domain 
of Ies6 binds both H2A (yellow) and Rvb1 (light blue), and the N-terminal 


ATPase to SHL —6. The arm of the grappler stabilizes the bar at the 
dyad and connects it to the leg—foot element that packs against the 
H2A-H2B core at the acidic patch of the histone octamer (Fig. 3e). In 
an open conformation, the bar is released from the dyad, moves 45° to 
bind to SHL —1 and blocks the path of the exit DNA (Extended Data 
Fig. 6). We therefore envision a switch-like behaviour of Arp5 that is 
sensitive to the path of the entry and exit DNA. 

The foot backs H2A opposite L2, as if to stabilize H2A to compensate 
for the broken DNA contacts that result from the unwrapping of entry 
DNA. Consequently, the binding of the acidic patch on each side of the 
nucleosome has an essential role for INO80: the grappler ensures the 
integrity of the histone octamer where the entry DNA unwraps, and 
Ies2 binds the acidic patch on the other side of the octamer and acts 
as a throttle for INO8041"**, In support of this model, mutating the 
acidic patch that targets both interactions abrogates nucleosome sliding, 
although it reduces ATPase rates only moderately (Fig. 3f, Extended 
Data Fig. 7d, e). Of note, our structure predicts that in a putative dimeric 
state of INO80”, Ies2 and Arp5 grappler have to compete for the acidic 
patches on each side of the histone octamer. This might provide asym- 
metric control of the two Ino80 ATPases at SHL —6 and SHL+ 6 and 
prevent simultaneous pumping of DNA in opposite directions. 

Together with biochemical studies®, our structure suggests a uni- 
fied ratchet-like mechanism for how INO80 slides and possibly edits 
nucleosomes (Fig. 4). We find that INO80°°* unwraps entry DNA 
and grips DNA and histones by multivalent interactions. The motor 
is positioned to pump DNA into the nucleosome against Arp5-Ies6, 
which could hold onto DNA until a sufficient force is generated by 
multiple small steps of the motor. Such groove tracking might create 
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region wraps around Arp5°". Actin-fold subdomains SD1-4 are indicated. 
e, Detailed view of the sensor foot and leg of the grappler (orange map 
and poly-alanine model). The sensor foot binds to the acidic patch of 
H2A-H2B and to H3 at K56, which suggests it is implicated in controlling 
histone variant exchange. In e, sites mutated (red, acidic patch: E61A, 
E64A, D72A, D90A; olive, H2A.Z mimic (H2AmutZ): N73L and N89G) 
for the functional analysis are shown with side chains. f, Nucleosome 
sliding activities of INO80 and histone mutants. H2A.Z-mimicking 
mutants lead to increased sliding, whereas mutating the H2A acidic patch 
or Arp5?® abolishes or strongly reduces sliding under conditions in 
which INO80 still displays robust ATPase activity. WT, wild-type INO80 
with wild-type H2A. Means + s.d. (1 = 3) are shown. 


a DNA loop between the motor and the Arp5-Ies6 counter grip, per- 
sistently disrupting the H2A-H2B DNA interface® and thus enabling 
histone exchange until the amount of DNA pumped propagates across 
Arp5-les6 and the grappler (that is, the ratchet step). As a result, INO80 
would move nucleosomes in larger steps (Fig. 4). Step sizes of 10-20 bp 
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Fig. 4 | Model of INO80 nucleosome remodelling. The unified model 
integrates our structural data with previous biochemical® data. The 
functional architecture of INO80 with motor, grip and grappler suggests 
that processive nucleosome sliding proceeds via a ratchet mechanism. 
Transient generation of loops between the motor and the grip could expose 
H2A-H2B for editing. Direct binding of H2A-H2B by the grappler sensor- 
foot could regulate variant- or modification-specific editing. 
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are indeed observed®*°. During loop formation, the grappler ensures 
structural integrity of the octamer by holding onto H2A—H2B, and our 
structure suggests that its foot also could function as a sensor during 
editing. The foot binds to H2A at a site at which H2A differs in some 
amino acid residues from H2A.Z (Extended Data Fig. 7a). Introducing 
two H2A.Z-mimicking mutations into H2<A at this interface increased 
sliding velocity (Fig. 3f), consistent with the observed faster sliding of 
H2A.Z nucleosomes by INO80*!8. We observe a direct contact of the 
‘toe’ of the sensor-foot with K56 of histone H3. Although controver- 
sial, the acetylation of the K56 of H3 has previously been proposed to 
promote histone variant exchange by INO80 family remodellers*! and 
has a pivotal role in DNA repair and replication as well as in regulating 
gene expression homeostasis. 

In summary, we provide, to our knowledge, the first structural 
insights into the mechanism by which DNA translocation by a Swi2/ 
Snf2 ATPase of a multisubunit remodeller governs large-scale reposi- 
tioning and editing reactions on nucleosomes. The motor, stator and 
multivalent grip of INO80 enable highly processive sliding without 
release and large-scale reconfigurations such as editing while keeping 
the remainder of the nucleosome intact. The proposed ratchet mech- 
anism explains DNA loop formation that results in large transloca- 
tion steps, as well as the means for ATP-dependent H2A.Z — H2A 
exchange’. Thus, our structure visualizes how nucleosome sliding and 
editing can be achieved by two facets of the same mechano-chemical 
cycle and how differential regulation might occur. Future studies are 
needed to address how other modules that are not part of the conserved 
INO80°* function provide an additional layer of regulation (for exam- 
ple, in a promoter-specific manner) and will reveal how the principles 
discovered for INO80 apply to other remodeller families. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0029-y. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

INO80 expression and purification. C. thermophilum INO80 subunits were cloned 
and expressed using the MultiBac technology”. Genes coding for Inog07!*"1848 
with a C-terminal 2 x Flag, Tafl4 and Ies4 were each cloned in pACEBacl, Rvb2 
and actin in pIDC, Ies2 and Arp8 in pIDS and Ies6, Rvb1, Arp5 and Arp4 in pIDK. 
Resulting gene cassettes coding for Ino807!8-!*48_2 x Flag, Rvb1, Rvb2, Arp5, Ies2 
and Ies6 were combined in one bacmid, whereas those coding for Ies4, Tafl4, Arp8, 
actin and Arp4 were combined in a separate bacmid. Recombination steps were 
carried out in Escherichia coli XL1-Blue cells (Stratagene) or pirHC cells (Geneva 
Biotech) under addition of Cre recombinase (NEB). Baculoviruses were generated 
in Spodoptera frugiperda (SF21) insect cells (IPLB-Sf21AE). Trichoplusia ni High 
Five cells (Invitrogen) were co-infected with 1/100 v/v of each baculovirus. Hi5 and 
SF9 insect cells were purchased from Invitrogen and used for protein production 
without further authentication. Cells were cultured for 60h at 27 °C and collected 
by centrifugation. For complex purification, cells were disrupted in lysis buffer 
(30mM HEPES, pH 7.8, 300mM NaCl, 10% glycerol, 20 1M ZnCl, 0.25 mM 
DTT, 0.28 j1g/ml leupeptin, 1.37 j1g/ml pepstatin A, 0.17 mg/ml PMSF, 0.33 mg/ml 
benzamidine) and gently sonified. Raw lysate was cleared by centrifugation at 
30500g and 4 °C for 30 min. Supernatant was incubated with 4ml anti-Flag M2 
affinity gel (Sigma-Aldrich) for 1h and washed with 75 ml lysis buffer and 50 ml 
wash buffer (30 mM HEPES, pH 7.8, 150mM NaCl, 5% glycerol, 0.5 mM CaCh, 
20 uM ZnCl, 0.25mM DTT). The complex was eluted by incubation with 8 ml elu- 
tion buffer (wash buffer supplemented with 0.2 mg/ml Flag peptide) for 20 min at 
4°C. Next, the sample was loaded onto a Mono Q 5/50 GL column (GE Healthcare) 
and eluted by a gradient of increasing salt, resulting in a highly pure INO80 sample. 
Right-angle light scattering measurement. Molecular weight of apo INO80 was 
determined by right-angle light scattering. Size-exclusion chromatography (SEC)- 
coupled static light scattering was performed using an Akta micro chromatography 
system equipped with a Superose 6 10/300 Increase column (GE Healthcare) 
and a right-angle laser static light scattering device and refractive index detector 
(Malvern/Viscotek). BSA was used to calibrate the system. Evaluation was per- 
formed using the OmniSEC software (Malvern/Viscotek). 

Purification of mononucleosomes. Canonical human histones and their mutants 
were purified by a combination of inclusion body purification and ion-exchange 
chromatography, essentially as previously described***“. In brief, histones were 
expressed in E. coli BL21 (DE3) cells (Novagen) for 2h after induction at 37 °C. 
Cells were disrupted under non-denaturing conditions and inclusion bodies were 
washed with 1% Triton X-100. Inclusion bodies were resuspended in 7 M guanidin- 
ium chloride, dialysed in 8 M urea and histones were purified by cation-exchange 
chromatography. After refolding under low-salt conditions, anion exchange 
chromatography was performed as a final purification step. Histones were lyophilized 
for long-time storage. For octamer assembly, single histones were resuspended in 
7M guanidinium chloride, mixed at 1.2-fold excess of H2A and H2B and dialysed 
against 2M NaCl for 16h. Histone octamers were purified by size-exclusion 
chromatography using a Superdex 200 16/60 column (GE Healthcare) and were stored 
in 50% glycerol at —20 °C. We used the Widom 601 DNA® with 50 or 80 bp extra- 
nucleosomal DNA in the 0NX orientation* for reconstituting mononucleosomes. 
DNA was amplified by PCR, purified using anion-exchange chromatography and 
concentrated in vacuum. DNA and histone octamer were mixed at a 1.1-fold excess 
of DNA at 2M NaCland sodium chloride concentration was decreased to 50 mM 
over 17h at 4 °C. Finally, nucleosomes were purified by anion-exchange chroma- 
tography, dialysed to 50 mM NaCl, concentrated to 1 mg/ml and stored at 4 °C. 
Purification and vitrification of the INO80-0N50 complex. INO80 and 0N50 
(nucleosome flanked by 0- and 50-base-pair extranucleosomal DNA) nucleosomes 
were mixed at a ratio of 2:1 and dialysed to binding buffer (20 mM HEPES, pH 8, 
60mM KCl, 0.5% glycerol, 0.25 mM CaCl, 20 sM ZnCl, 0.25mM DTT) for Lhin 
Slide-a-lyzer dialysis tubes (Thermo Fisher Scientific). The complex was purified 
by gel filtration using a Superose 6 3.2/300 column (GE Healthcare) and vitrified 
at a concentration of 1 mg/ml on Quantifoil R2/1 grids in the presence of 0.05% 
octyl-8-glucoside using a Leica EM GP (Leica). 

Electron microscopy and data collection. The FEI Titan Krios transmission 
electron microscope was operated at 300 kV using a GIF quantum energy filter 
(slit width 20 eV) and a Gatan K2 summit direct electron detector. Two datasets of 
images (dataset I and dataset II) with a defocus ranging from 1.3 to 3.5 {1M were 
collected at a calibrated pixel size of 1.34 A and 1.06 A and at a dose rate of 5.63 and 
5.96 e-/A”/s, respectively. A total dose of 67.5 and 59.6 e~/A? was recorded over 
12 and 10s with a frame rate of 5 and 4 frames stored per second for dataset I and 
dataset II, respectively. Data acquisition was carried out using SerialEM*’ facili- 
tated by a set of customized scripts that enabled automated execution of low-dose 
image acquisition, including focus and drift determination as well as beam centring 
(M.S. et al., manuscript in preparation). 
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Cryo-EM data processing. Dose-fractionated image stacks were subjected to 
beam-induced motion correction using MotionCor2**. The first and the last 
frame were discarded and CTF parameters for each sum of remaining frames 
determined by CTFFIND4*. Micrographs that exhibited too much drift, too 
much contamination or abnormal Fourier patterns were discarded. For dataset I 
(at 1.34 A/pixel), 1,282 image stacks were chosen for further processing, and for 
dataset II (at 1.06 A/pixel) and 3,932 image stacks were chosen for further process- 
ing, carried out using MotionCor2**-corrected sums that were filtered according 
to exposure dose. Particle selection, 2D classification, 3D classification and refine- 
ment were performed using RELION“ version 2.1.1b, unless stated otherwise. 
All resolutions that we report here were determined by gold standard Fourier 
shell correlation 0.143 criterion. B-factors were automatically determined within 
RELION according to a previously published method*!. Extended Data Fig. 2a, b 
shows an overview of the cryo-EM processing scheme used for dataset I and 
dataset II. Two-dimensional class averages (Extended Data Fig. 2d), used as 35 A 
low-pass-filtered templates for the initial automated particle picking of dataset I, 
were calculated from 800 particles that were manually picked from a screening 
dataset acquired using a FEI Falcon II camera and a FEI Titan Halo transmission 
electron microscope at 300kV. Six thousand semi-automatically picked particles 
from the same dataset were used to generate an 3D ab initio reconstruction in 
CryoSPARC* (Extended Data Fig. 2c), which served as a 40 A low-pass-filtered ref- 
erence for the first round of 3D classification in RELION. 2D and 3D classification 
(3D classification Al and 3D classification A2, Extended Data Fig. 2a) identified 
18,000 particles corresponding to nucleosome-bound INO80°"* complexes from 
295,000 automatically picked particles. Because we refrained from crosslinking 
to stabilize complexes during sample and grid preparation, we observed a large 
number of disassembled complexes at vitrified conditions corresponding to 
free nucleosomes (class 1 of 3D classification A2, Extended Data Fig. 2a) or apo 
INO80°°* complex (class 3 of 3D classification A2, Extended Data Fig. 2a). Severe 
orientational bias of particles in this dataset prevented meaningful refinement of 
the apo Ino80°* complex beyond 8 A. By contrast, the identified set of 18,000 
particles of nucleosome-bound INO80°* subjected to RELION refinement and 
subsequent solvent mask post-processing yielded a cryo-EM map of the nucleo- 
some complex at an overall resolution of 5.8 A. This map was used as a reference 
to determine a higher resolution structure using the larger dataset II recorded at 
higher magnification (1.06 A/pixel). To improve auto-picking of sparsely populated 
orientations of the complex, we calculated 2D projections of the experimentally 
determined 5.8 A cryo-EM map (Extended Data Fig. 2e). To avoid false positives 
during particle picking, we applied a 35 A low-pass filter to the projections before 
using them as templates and verified the quality of the automated particle picking 
procedure by visual inspection of the micrographs as well as by diagnostic 2D 
classifications in RELION. Two hundred and fifty-two thousand particles derived 
from automated particle picking were subjected to successive rounds of 3D clas- 
sification (3D classification B1, 3D classification B2 and 3D classification B3, 
Extended Data Fig. 2b). Notably, an intermediate set of 144,000 particles yielded 
a cryo-EM map of the INO80° complex at 3.9 A. Although inspection indicated 
there was still conformational or compositional heterogeneity within the region 
of the nucleosome, the particle density and signal-to-noise ratio was sufficiently 
high to enable movie processing and particle polishing within RELION (using 
frames 1-30, running averages of 8 frames and a standard deviation of particles 
of 300 A). Subsequent refinement of the ‘polished’ particles yielded a 3.7 A map 
that allowed de novo atomic model building and real space refinement of Ies2, 
les6, Arp5, Ino80'"**" and Arp5 (see below). Three-dimensional classification (3D 
classification B2) yielded a class of 34,000 nucleosome-bound particles. These 
particles were subjected to RELION refinement and solvent mask post-processing, 
yielding a cryo-EM map of the complex at an overall resolution of 4.3 A (Extended 
Data Fig. 2f). Finally, two classes showing different conformations of the grap- 
pler element were obtained by using a third 3D classification (3D classification 
B3, Extended Data Fig. 2b) in which the Euler angles derived from the previous 
refinement were kept fixed and a mask of the respective region of the complex was 
applied. Local resolution estimation and local resolution filtering was performed 
as implemented in RELION 2.1.1b. 

Model building and refinement. As a first stage we performed rigid-body docking 
in UCSF Chimera* using available crystal structures of Xenopus laevis nucleosome 
with Widom 601 sequence (RCSB Protein Data Bank (PDB) code: 4R8P), crystal 
structures of C. thermophilum Rvb1 and Rvb2 (PDB codes: 4WW4 and 4FM6) 
and homology models of C. thermophilum Arp5°* residues 59-755 (excluding 
insert residues 306-640) as well as C. thermophilum Ino80“1?** residues 964-1705 
(excluding insert residues 1274-1548). A homology model of the actin fold of Arp5 
was built using SWISS-MODEL* using ATP-bound actin (PDB code: INWK) as 
a template, while I-TASSER* was used to build separate homology models for the 
N- and C-lobe of Inog04""** using multiple high-resolution X-ray structures of 
related superfamily 2 ATPases as templates. Atomic model building of Ino80 insert 
(residues 1278-1544), Ies2 (residues 443-478), Ies6 (residues 10-52, 155-213) and 
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Arp5 (residues 15-107, 111-146, 153-300, 603-769) was performed using the 3.7 A 
map of INO80° and a combination of COOT“ and Moloc*”. Model building 
and refinement was performed iteratively using restrained real-space refinement 
in PHENIX 1.12. We used restraints for secondary structure, side chain rotamers, 
Ramachandran and C6 restraints, while we restricted the resolution to 3.7 A during 
refinement. In the final macrocycle, grouped B-factor refinement for the main 
chain and side chain was calculated. Statistics of the final refinement and the 
obtained structures are reported in Extended Data Table 1. The obtained structures 
were subsequently used for interpretation and model refinement using the 4.3 A 
resolution cryo-EM map of the INO80°*-nucleosome complex. To model 
regions with larger conformational deviations such as the nucleosomal DNA, 
the Inog0“?** and regions at the nucleosome interface of INO80°"" we used a 
combination of flexible fitting and (re)building using a combination of COOT“’, 
Moloc*” and MDFE*. This procedure resulted in reasonable refinement of model 
into the cryo-EM map (Extended Data Fig. 3c). The properties and limitations 
of the molecular models of the INO80°"*-NCP complex are summarized in the 
following. Flexible fitting of nucleosomal DNA accounts for the large conforma- 
tional change seen in the region between SHL —5.5 and SHL —7. Although addi- 
tional unambiguous density corresponding to extranucleosomal DNA protrudes 
from the INO80°"*-NCP complex, we did not attempt to build DNA beyond SHL 
—7 at this stage. The histone core required only minor adjustments. However, we 
do not observe density for H3 tail residues 37-44 at their canonical binding site 
above SHL 1. We observed instead unassigned density between the foot element 
of the grappler and the N-terminal H3 helix aN. Because this density can also 
originate from grappler element of Arp5 (see below), we refrained from building 
the H3 tail at this stage. Ino80 residues 964-1274 and 1549-1705 were flexibly 
fitted into the density and readily connected to the refined model of the insert 
region described above. The topology of the grappler element was unambiguously 
assigned to the Arp5 insert residues 300-624. However, model building was largely 
restricted to a poly-alanine model given the limited resolution of this element in 
the 4.6 A and 4.7 A subclasses (Extended Data Fig. 3e). Similarly, we were able to 
build a poly-alanine model of Ino80 post-HSA residues 820-855 and Ies2 residues 
351-443 that includes the throttle helix bound to nucleosomal DNA (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). 

Electrophoretic-mobility shift assays. Electrophoretic-mobility shift assays were 
used to monitor the interaction between INO80 and 0ON50 mononucleosomes. 
Nucleosomes were labelled at the 5’-end of their extranucleosomal DNA with 
fluorescein. Nucleosome (15nM) was incubated with increasing concentrations 
of INO80 (0, 5, 10, 20 and 40 nM) in electrophoretic mobility shift assay buffer 
(25mM HEPES, pH 8, 60mM KCl, 7% glycerol, 0.25 mM DTT, 2mM CaCl,) for 
20 min on ice. Samples were analysed at 4 °C by native PAGE on a 3-12% acryla- 
mide BIS-Tris gel (Invitrogen) and visualized using the Typhoon imaging system 
(GE healthcare). 

Nucleosome sliding assays. 0N80 (nucleosome flanked by 0- and 80-base- 
pair extra-nucleosomal DNA) mononucleosomes with 5’-fluorescein-labelled 
extranucleosomal DNA were used for monitoring the sliding activity of INO80. 
Nucleosome (150nM) was incubated with 50nM INO80 in sliding buffer (25 mM 
HEPES, pH 8, 60mM KCI, 7% glycerol, 0.10 mg/ml BSA, 0.25 mM DTT, 2mM 
MgCl,) at 25 °C. The reaction was started on addition of 1mM ATP and stopped 
at several time points (15, 30, 45, 60, 120, 300, 500 and 1,200 s) by addition of 
0.2 mg/ml lambda DNA (NEB). Nucleosome species were separated by native 
PAGE on a 3-12% acrylamide BIS-Tris gel (Invitrogen) and visualized using the 
Typhoon imaging system (GE healthcare). Image] was used to quantify gel bands 
and the fraction of remodelled band was plotted against the reaction time. Data 
describe a saturation curve and were fitted in Prism (GraphPad) using an expo- 
nential equation. 

ATPase assays. An ATPase assay coupling ATP hydrolysis to NADH oxidation 
was used to determine the ATPase rate of INO80. INO80 (30nM) was incubated 


in assay buffer (25 mM HEPES, pH8, 50mM KCl, 1mM DTT, 2mM MgCh, 
0.1 mg/ml BSA) with 0.5mM phosphoenolpyruvate, 1mM ATP, 0.1 mM NADH 
and 25 U/ml lactate dehydrogenase and pyruvate kinase (Sigma) at 25 °C ina 
final volume of 50 ul. NADH concentration was monitored fluorescently over 
1h in non-binding black 384-well plates (Greiner Bio-One) using 340 nm for 
excitation and an emission of 460 nm with a Tecan Infinite M100 (Tecan). Where 
indicated, ATPase activity was determined in the presence of 150nM nucleosome. 
ATP turnover was calculated using maximal initial linear rates, corrected for a 
buffer blank. 

Figure preparation. Figures were prepared with PyMol (The PyYMOL Molecular 
Graphics System, version 1.8 Schrédinger, LLC)), UCSF Chimera‘? and UCSE 
ChimeraX”. 

Data availability. The electron density reconstruction and final model have been 
deposited with the Electron Microscopy Data Base under accession codes EMD- 
4264, EMD-4277, EMD-4278 and EMD-4280, and with the RCSB Protein Data 
Bank under accession codes 6HFS and 6FML. Uncropped images of the polyacryla- 
mide gels are shown in Supplementary Fig. 1. All other data are available from the 
corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Purification of apo INO80, INO80-0N50 and 
sliding activity of INO80. a, Schematic of expression and purification 

of INO80. b, SDS-PAGE of INO80 purification steps (stained with 
SimplyBlue). Protein identity was confirmed by mass spectrometry 

(data not shown). ¢, Quantification of band intensity from SDS-PAGE 
(SEC sample) plotted against the molecular weight shows stoichiometric 
presence of all subunits. d, Label-free semi-quantitative mass spectrometry 
analysis of INO80°"* complexes after individual purification steps. 

e, Right-angle light scattering measurement of apo INO80. Measured 
refractive index and calculated logarithmical molecular weight are plotted 
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against the elution volume. The measurement yields a molecular weight of 
880 kDa, confirming the integrity and correct stoichiometry of the purified 
complex. f, Comparison of the SEC elution profile of apo INO80 and the 
Arp5® mutant on a Superose 6 3.2/300. g, Purification of the INO80- 
nucleosome complex. SEC elution profile from a Superose 6 3.2/300 is 
shown together with an analysis of the main peak fraction by SDS-PAGE. 
h, Sliding of end-positioned 0N80 mononucleosomes by INO80. Native 
PAGE analysis of fluorescein-labelled nucleosome is shown. i, Interaction 
of INO80 and mononucleosome monitored by electrophoretic-mobility 
shift assay. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Cryo-EM data analysis. a, b, Schemes of 
RELION™ classifications and refinements that were used to obtain 
cryo-EM reconstructions of the INO80°"*-NCP complex. a, Outline 

of an initial classification scheme that used a cryoSPARC™ ab initio 3D 
reconstruction of the complex as a reference. b, Classification scheme 
that yielded the final cryo-EM reconstructions. In a and b, boxed 3D 
classes were selected for further processing as indicated. Two-dimensional 
classes discarded for further processing are marked with an asterisk. c, Ab 
initio 3D reconstruction by cryoSPARC” using 6,000 semi-automatically 
picked particles d, Eight hundred manually picked particles were used 

to obtain initial 2D classes that were used as references for automated 
particle picking as indicated in a. e, Projections of the experimentally 


determined 5.8 A cryo-EM reconstructions obtained from the scheme 

in a. These projections were low-pass filtered to 35 A and used then 

as templates to improve automated picking of particles corresponding 

to sparsely populated orientations of the complex (see Methods). The 
quality of the automated particle picking was verified by visual inspection 
of micrographs as well as by diagnostic 2D classifications (not shown). 
Later 3D classifications in the scheme shown in b were facilitated by 
masks and fixed Euler angles from previous refinements as indicated (3D 
classification B3). f, Gold standard Fourier shell correlation curves of final 
maps (3.75, 4.34, 4.62 and 4.68 A). The resolutions were determined using 
the 0.143 Fourier shell correlation criterion as indicated by the dotted line. 
Extended Data Table 1 summarizes data collection and processing. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Cryo-EM data quality. a, Two representative 
micrographs of the set that was used to determine the structure of the 
INO80°"*-NCP complex. b, Typical 2D class averages of the INO80°"*- 
NCP complex. Note that dynamic extranucleosomal DNA (extra-nuc 
DNA) visibly protrudes from the well-ordered core complex. c-e, The final 
4.3 A (c, overall), 3.7 A (d, Rvb1/Rvb2-Arp5 mask) and 4.6 Aand4.7A4 
(e, grappler conformations A (right) and B (left)) maps were analysed by 
using ResMap””. Local resolution estimates are shown as a colour-coded 
surface representation along with representations of angular distributions 
of particles contributing to the 4.3 and 3.7 A maps. f-m, Representative 
examples of cryo-EM map areas used for model building. f, The 3.7 A 
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N-region 


HIT-like 


map using the colour codes of Fig. 1c showing the definition of Rvb1/ 
Rvb2-client interactions. g, ‘Explosion’ figure of the Rvb1/Rvb2 layers, 
along with corresponding regions of the 3.7 A map. h, Top, details showing 
a representative ATP/ADP-binding site of Rvb1/Rvb2 with highlighted 
ADP, and showing the latch of the Inog0'"**"' (red). i, Map area at the 
Arp5°* showing the N-terminal brace (left), with representative details 

of the actin core (middle) and the ATP-binding site (right). j, Overview 
showing Ies6 (left) and details of its HIT-like domain (right). k, Map area 
at the Ies2-Rvb1/Rvb2 interaction (left) with details showing an anchoring 
tryptophane. I, Map area at the NCP. m, Map area at the Ino80 motor 
domain bound to SHL —6 (red). 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Comparison of nucleosome-bound Swi2/Snf2- and Chd1“!s¢ bound to SHL + 2 (right) with NCPs. b, Comparison of 
type ATPases. a, Interaction of Ino80“7?*** bound to SHL —6 (left, this domain architectures of the Swi2/Snf2-type ATPases and their interaction 


study), Snf24TPse bound to SHL+ 6 (middle), Snf2"?*** bound to SHL+2 with nucleosomal DNA. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Details of Rvb1/Rvb2-Ino80'"s“" interactions. 
a, Close-up views of Rvb1 client cavities (blue), bound to the different 
interaction elements of Ino80'"*"' (red, with yellow hydrophobic and 


green aromatic side chains). b, As in a but depicting Rvb2 client cavities. 


c, Ino808*t shown in rainbow colouring from N terminus (red) to C 
terminus (blue), to highlight the circular fold. Selected elements as well 
as the positions of the Rvb1/Rvb2 binding partners are annotated. d, As 
in c but viewed from the side to highlight the protruding plug and latch 
elements. e, f, Rvb1/Rvb2 pair (the pair 1c and 2c from the hexamer in 


Rvb2(c) 
7 Ne 


Fig. 1c) bound to Inog0'"*"" (e) compared with a Rvb1/Rvb2 pair from the 
unliganded dodecameric state (f) (PDB code: 4WVY). The comparison 
shows how client binding arranges the AAA*, OB and middle layers and 
displaces the N-terminal domain of Rvb1 from the client pocket, also 
seen for human INO80°* ”’. Both types of conformational changes have 
an effect on the ADP-binding site (ADP and ATP represented by colour- 
coded spheres), which suggests how client interactions are allosterically 
coupled to the ATPase activity of Rvb1/Rvb2. g, Exemplary view of the 
ADP coordination along with the superimposed map. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Two conformations of the grappler element and HSA domain (magenta) at the Ino8047?** (red). Post-HSA domain 
location of the post-HSA domain. Masked 3D classifications identified protrudes towards extranucleosomal DNA. Ies2 is depicted in orange. 


two conformations of the grappler element of INO80°* and the post-HSA —_ c, Hidden Markov model (HMM) sequence logo of Ies2, showing high 
domain of the Ino80T"°, a, Left, grappler conformation A (conformation sequence conservation at key Ino80 and Rvb1/Rvb2 interaction sites. 
discussed in this study). Right, open conformation B in which the bar d, Detailed view of the map around post-HSA domain and 

interacts with SHL -1 of the nucleosome. b, Subclass showing the post- extranucleosomal DNA, with superimposed models. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Analysis of the enzymatic activity of INO80. 

a, Sequence alignment of H2A and H2A.Z. Olive, residues at the interface 

of H2A with the foot of the grappler differ in a species-conserved fashion 
from H2A.Z. b, Sliding of ON80 mononucleosomes by INO80 analysed by 
native PAGE. In the Arp5?8 mutant, K88, R90, R92, K96, R112 and R118 are 
mutated to alanines. AcPatch (E61A, E64A, D72A and D90A) and H2AmutZ 
(N73L and N89G) describe mutants of grappler-contacting residues of H2A 
(see Fig. 3). Individual data points with exponential fit (n = 3, technical 
replicates). c, Evaluation of the sliding activity of INO80. Band intensities of 
remodelled and unremodelled nucleosome species were quantified and the 
fraction of remodelled nucleosome plotted against time. Data points were 
fitted using an exponential equation. d, Raw data of ATPase assays. Basal 


Sv 


&* 


x 
oe 
e - 
ATPase rates were determined for INO80 wild type (WT) and the Arp5P8P 
mutant, along with nucleosome-stimulated rates. Superscripted text indicates 
whether a nucleosome was used to stimulate ATPase activity, and if so what 
type of nucleosome was used. e, ATPase rates of INO80 with and without 
stimulation by nucleosomes. Rates were calculated from the linear area of 
the raw data and were corrected for a buffer blank (colour code as in d). 
Mean and individual data points ( = 3, technical replicates). f, Initial sliding 
rates of INO80 and mutants (colour code as in c). Data were derived from 
exponential fits of individual sliding curves in c. Mean and individual 
data points (n = 3, technical replicates). g, Quotient of the sliding rate in 
f and ATPase rate in e normalized to the wild type. Mean and individual data 
points (n= 3, technical replicates). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Cryo-EM data collection, refinement and validation statistics 


Data collection and processing 


Camera 


Voltage (kV) 
Electron exposure (e-/A’) 
Defocus range (j1m) 


Pixel size (A) 
Symmetry imposed 
Initial particle images (no.) 
Final particle images (no.) 
Map resolution (A) 

0.143 FSC threshold 
Map sharpening B-factor (A’) 


Refinement 


Initial model used (PDB code) 


Model resolution (A) 
0.5 FSC threshold 


Model resolution range (A) 


Map sharpening B factor (A*) 
Model composition 
Non-hydrogen atoms 
Protein and DNA residues 
Ligands (ADP and ATP) 
B factors (A*) 
Protein and DNA 
Ligand 
R.ms. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 
Bond angles (°) 


Validation 
MolProbity score 
Clashscore 
Poor rotamers (%) 

Ramachandran plot 
Favored (%) 
Allowed (%) 
Disallowed (%) 


#1 INO80core 
(EMD-4264) 
(PDB 6FHS) 


Gatan K2 


300 
59.6 
1.3-3.5 


1.06 
Cl 
251692 
144278 
3.75 


-142 


models for refinement were 
built de novo or based on 
4WW4 (Rvb1/2) and INWK 
(actin) 


3.81 
360.4 - 3.7 
-142 


27383 
3510 
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Structure and regulation of the human 
INO80-nucleosome complex 


Rafael Ayala’, Oliver Willhoft!?, Ricardo J. Aramayo!, Martin Wilkinson!, Elizabeth A. McCormack!, Lorraine Ocloo!, 


Dale B. Wigley'* & Xiaodong Zhang!* 


Access to DNA within nucleosomes is required for a variety 
of processes in cells including transcription, replication and 
repair. Consequently, cells encode multiple systems that remodel 
nucleosomes. These complexes can be simple, involving one or a few 
protein subunits, or more complicated multi-subunit machines}. 
Biochemical studies*~* have placed the motor domains of several 
chromatin remodellers in the superhelical location 2 region of the 
nucleosome. Structural studies of yeast Chd1 and Snf2—a subunit in 
the complex with the capacity to remodel the structure of chromatin 
(RSC)—in complex with nucleosomes*~’ have provided insights 
into the basic mechanism of nucleosome sliding performed by 
these complexes. However, how larger, multi-subunit remodelling 
complexes such as INO80 interact with nucleosomes and how 
remodellers carry out functions such as nucleosome sliding’, histone 
exchange” and nucleosome spacing!” ” remain poorly understood. 
Although some remodellers work as monomers”, others work as 
highly cooperative dimers!" + 15, Here we present the structure of 
the human INO80 chromatin remodeller with a bound nucleosome, 
which reveals that INO80 interacts with nucleosomes in a previously 
undescribed manner: the motor domains are located on the DNA 
at the entry point to the nucleosome, rather than at superhelical 
location 2. The ARP5-IES6 module of INO80 makes additional 
contacts on the opposite side of the nucleosome. This arrangement 
enables the histone H3 tails of the nucleosome to have a role in the 
regulation of the activities of the INO80 motor domain—unlike in 
other characterized remodellers, for which H4 tails have been shown 
to regulate the motor domains. 

We prepared a complex between human INO80 core complex!° 
and human nucleosomes flanked by 52 and 25 base pair overhangs 
(Extended Data Fig. 1) in the presence of ADPeBeF3, which tightens 
nucleosome binding (Extended Data Fig. 1). Although this complex 
was prepared at a INO80:nucleosome molar ratio of 2:1, the majority 
of the particles on our electron microscopy grids contained either free 
INO80 complex or a 1:1 complex (Extended Data Fig. 2 and Methods). 
We processed the data to obtain two different reconstructions 
(Extended Data Fig. 2 and Methods). One was selected to obtain nucle- 
osome complexes (4.8 A resolution; Fig. 1, Extended Data Figs. 2, 3, 
Extended Data Table 1 and Supplementary Video 1). The other (3.8A 
resolution; Extended Data Figs. 2, 3 and Extended Data Table 1) ini- 
tially used all particles, but during the final stages of processing the 
region corresponding to the bound nucleosome was masked out to 
optimize fitting on the INO80 component (Extended Data Fig. 2 and 
Methods). This map showed essentially the same features as our pre- 
vious apo structure!® but with considerable improvement in areas such 
as IES2 (encoded by INO80B) and the RUVBL1-RUVBL2 hexamer!®, 
enabling us to improve our model and assign sequence to the INO80-I 
region (Extended Data Fig. 4 and Methods). Furthermore, this map 
enabled us to determine the location of a zinc-binding domain of IES2. 
Parts of IES2 track across the RUVBL1-RUVBL2 hexamer and inter- 
act with the oligonucleotide/oligosaccharide-binding domains from 


adjacent RUVBLI and RUVBL2 subunits (Extended Data Fig. 4). This 
part of human IES2 corresponds to an extension at the C terminus 
that is absent in the yeast protein. The density runs towards the motor 
domains but is disordered beyond the interface with the RUVBL sub- 
units. Previous crosslinking data from the yeast apo Ino80 complex 
indicated an interface between the Ies2 subunit and the motor 
domains'’, and the IES2 subunit regulates ATPase activity in both 
yeast and human INO80 complexes! !8-?°. The crosslinks observed 
between yeast Ies2 and the Ino80 motor domains are, in the human 
IES2 structure, located just beyond the ordered part of the structure 
but close to the motor domains (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

The structure of the INO80-nucleosome complex reveals protein 
secondary structural elements (Extended Data Fig. 4) and a bound 
nucleosome (Fig. la-c). The RUVBL1-RUVBL2 heterohexamer 
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Fig. 1 | Human INO80-nucleosome complex. a, INO80 subunit with 
functional domains labelled. b, Three-dimensional INO80-nucleosome 
complex reconstruction with RUVBL1-RUVBL2, INO80, ARP5, IES2 
and nucleosome structural models fitted. Scale bar, 100 A. c, INO80- 
nucleosome interactions with histones and nucleosome positions labelled. 
INO80 contacts the nucleosome at SHL —6 and SHL —3. The locations 

of the histone tails are also shown. NTD, N-terminal domain; HSA, 
helicase-SANT-associated domain; HN, N-terminal helicase domain; 

HC, C-terminal helicase domain; I, INO80 insert domain; C, C-terminal 
domain. 
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Fig. 2 | Comparison of INO80 with Chd1 and a model for translocation 
by INO80. a, INO80-nucleosome and Chd1-nucleosome complexes 
viewed from the side of the nucleosome. b, Chd1 is proposed to push 
DNA towards the dyad axis (cyan). c, INO80 (aligned on the nucleosome 


encloses a large insertion in the C-terminal INO80 motor domain 
(Fig. 1a, b and Extended Data Fig. 4), as also seen in a previously pub- 
lished INO80 apo structure!®. In the nucleosome-bound complex, this 
insertion region is connected to a region of density that is much better 
ordered than in the apo complex and fits the C-terminal motor domain 
of the INO80 subunit, with density for the N-terminal domain along- 
side (Extended Data Fig. 4). Consistent with binding of ADPeBeF3, we 
observe the ATPase domains in the closed, nucleotide-bound state’. 
However, rather than being located at superhelical location (SHL) 2 
of the nucleosome wrap, as previously observed in Chd1 and Snf2*°, 
the motor domains—as predicted from biochemical studies*—are 
instead located across SHL —6 and SHL —7 in an orientation consist- 
ent with tracking along one strand of the DNA duplex in the anticipated 
3'-5’ direction (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 5), when compared 
to other well-characterized superfamily 2 DNA translocases such as 
NS3!. This orientation would pump duplex DNA from the overhang 
onto the nucleosome towards the dyad axis. This contact region for 
the motor domains differs completely from that of all other character- 
ized remodellers (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 5), but is consistent 
with footprinting and crosslinking studies of the yeast Ino80 complex’. 
The INO80 footprint that spans SHL —6 and —7 is due to contacts with 
the motor domains. The N-terminal motor domain also contacts across 
the gyres at SHL 1. Similar contacts across the gyres are observed in 
the Snf2 and Chd1 structures® ° and are essential for nucleosome 
sliding*®. 

Notably, footprinting studies also indicated contacts at SHL —2 and —3?. 
Our structure reveals these to be due to ARP5-IES6 (encoded by 
ACTRS and INO80C, respectively) and are proximal to histones H2A 
and H2B, on almost the opposite side of the nucleosome to the con- 
tacts made by the motor domains (Fig. 1b, c, 2a). Consistent with these 
contacts, ARP5 binds to H2A-H2B dimers in solution and the 
ARP5-IES6 complex binds to nucleosomes (Extended Data Fig. 6). 
The ARP5-IES6 module also has a key role in coupling ATPase and 
sliding activities’? 1°, 

Although our structures reveal much detail about how INO80 
contacts its nucleosome substrate, an obvious omission from them is 
the N-terminal region of the INO80 complex that contains the actin, 
ARP4 (encoded by ACTL6A) and ARP8 (encoded by ACTR8) subunits. 
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as in b) would push DNA past ARP5-IES6 towards the dyad, but from 
the opposite direction. d, As in b, but with the view aligned on the motor 
domains as in c. 


Notably, this region—termed SC1—is flexible in the apo structure, 
but careful selection of particles enabled us to locate this region of the 
complex'®. This region remains flexible in the complex with nucle- 
osomes, which results in it being averaged out in the structure. However, 
although it is visible in single particles and in carefully selected 2D 
class averages (Extended Data Fig. 7), it is too variable in location to be 
defined. This suggests that it does not make extensive contacts with the 
nucleosome in this conformational state. The SC1 components have 
previously been shown to interact with histones”? and it may be that 
this component also interacts with the histone core in the active INO80 
dimer or in a different functional state on the catalytic pathway. 

INO80, Chd1 and Snf2-like enzymes all translocate duplex DNA by 
tracking principally along one strand with a 3/—5’ directionality® ***> 
in a manner analogous to that used by single-strand superfamily 
2 translocases such as NS37!. However, whereas Ino80 and ChdiI slide 
nucleosomes away from DNA ends!” , Snf2-like enzymes instead slide 
nucleosomes towards DNA ends”. Although similar regions of nucleo- 
somal DNA are contacted in each case, our structures place the motor 
domains of INO80 at a different location than those in Chd1 and Snf2 
(Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 5). A consequence of this difference is 
that INO80 would pump DNA from the overhang towards the dyad, 
whereas Chd1 and Snf2 would do this from the opposite direction> ® 
(Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 5). This position of the motor domains 
of INO80 would move nucleosomes away from ends, consistent with 
biochemical observations'® '”. The common directionality of sliding 
towards DNA ends suggested by the Chd1 and Snf2 structures raises 
a conundrum, because Chd1 and Snf2-like enzymes have previously 
been shown to have opposing directional specificities for nucleosome 
sliding”*”°. 

The Snf2-nucleosome and Chd1-nucleosome complexes show 
broadly similar contacts between their motor domains and the SHL 2 
position of the DNA wrap. Both structures also show contacts across 
the DNA gyres to contact SHL -6, as predicted by biochemical studies’. 
Previous work has shown that even the closely related Swr1 complex— 
which shares some subunits with the INO80 complex—is positioned 
at SHL 2 to SHL 3”°. By contrast, the motor domains of INO80 bind 
at a completely different location but still contact the DNA across the 
gyres, albeit at different parts of the nucleosome wrap. 
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a, DNA is peeled off in INO80 (orange) and Chd1 (yellow) compared 

to the free nucleosome (red). In INO80 this is due to motor domain 
interaction, whereas in Chd1 this is due to the SANT and SLIDE domain 
interactions. b, DNA near the motor domains in INO80-nucleosome 
(orange) is lifted compared to a canonical nucleosome (light green), which 
also causes a slight rotation of H2A—H2B (pink). c, Lifting of the DNA in 
INO80-nucleosome complex and movement of the H3 N-terminal helix 
(purple) near the motor domains. 


The binding of INO80 induces unwrapping of the DNA at SHL—6 to 
SHL —7, though to a lesser extent than does Chd1 binding (Fig. 3a and 
Extended Data Fig. 5). However, the consequences of INO80 binding 
are more marked because of a more-subtle distortion of the DNA wrap 
that extends all the way from the motor domains to the ARP5-IES6 
contact. The distortion lifts one DNA gyre away from the other. The 
associated H2A—H2B dimer moves along with the DNA, which causes 
the dimer to lift away from the H3-H4 tetramer and presumably weak- 
ens this interface (Fig. 3b). Finally, as a consequence of the peeling back 
of the DNA at the entry site, the histone H3 tail remains associated 
with the DNA and alters conformation compared to the H3-H4 core 
(Fig. 3c). These conformational changes may have a role in histone 
exchange. 

The ARP5-IES6 subunits couple ATP hydrolysis to nucleosome 
sliding in INO80! !*:?°. Furthermore, cyclic partial unwrapping of 
the DNA around the H2A-H2B interface is required for the histone 
exchange activity previously reported for INO80°. The location of the 
DNA contacts we observe here suggests a simple mechanism for such 
a process. The directionality of translocation by the motor domains 
would push DNA towards the ARP5-IES6 contact region (Fig. 2c). 
Unless released, this would result in a partial unwrapping of the DNA 
wrap, bulging out between these contacts across the H2A-H2B inter- 
face to facilitate H2A-H2B dimer exchange. Even though our struc- 
ture has not undergone catalytic ATP turnover, the distortions induced 
by binding to INO80 appear to prepare the nucleosome for dimer 
exchange. Further ATP-dependent translocation by the motor domains 
would increase this effect by pushing DNA towards ARP5-IES6. The 
Swr1 complex, which is related to INO80 and contains several subunits 
in common with it, facilitates histone exchange but is unable to slide 
nucleosomes”’. Unlike those of INO80, the motor domains of Swrl are 
located at the canonical SHL 2 position and the Swc2 subunit contacts 
the DNA overhang”. This two-point contact, with motor domain and 
DNA overhang contacts swapped relative to the INO80 complex, raises 
the possibility that a similar mechanism releases the H2A—H2B dimer 
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from its DNA interface, with the motor domains pushing (or pulling) 
against a second contact to provide strain and lift the DNA wrap from 
the nucleosome surface. 

INO80 slides nucleosomes from DNA ends and is able to sense a 
flanking DNA length of up to 50-60 bp'**. As with some other remod- 
ellers! 5, INO80 acts as a cooperative dimer in sliding. ATPase 
activity becomes uncoupled from sliding when INO80 has positioned 
nucleosomes at the centre of short DNA fragments, but continues at 
the same rate as when the nucleosome is sliding’” '*. The two contact 
points with the nucleosome in the structure suggest a basis for this 
behaviour. Because the motor domains pump DNA towards the dyad 
via the ARP5-IES6 contact, they will be underwinding the DNA as well 
as unwrapping it from the nucleosome surface. If the motor domains 
were to slip, which could happen when the DNA overhang becomes 
too short, then the DNA could simply re-associate with the nucleosome 
surface, which would result in a futile cycle of ATP hydrolysis. On the 
other hand, if the grip by ARP5-IES6 were to slip the DNA could be 
pushed forward across the surface, resulting in sliding of the DNA wrap 
across the nucleosome surface. As a result, a translocation step size of 
one base per ATP—as shown for most SF1 and SF2 helicases”*—might 
build up tension in the DNA, before being released in apparently larger 
step sizes as DNA slips past the ARP5-IES6 grip point. Precisely such 
behaviour has previously been observed for nucleosome sliding at the 
single molecule level?” *! and may be an intrinsic part of nucleosome 
remodelling mechanisms. Such a mechanism would be coupled to 
sliding were it to prevent ‘back-slippage, and thus provide directional 
translocation against a ratchet. For enzyme systems that require dimers, 
a mechanism that regulates the forward slippage between the partners 
could explain this behaviour, which presumably correlates with some 
form of regulation of activity—particularly for remodellers such as 
INO80 that have higher-order functions such as nucleosome spacing 
and phasing! !4 37, 

Several remodelling complexes are regulated by histone H4 tails 
through a complex interplay between regulatory components (termed 
AutoN and NegC) of the motor domains that are missing in INO80™4. 
The unique binding mode of INO80 raises questions about its regula- 
tion by histones because the H4 tails are too far away to interact with 
the motor domains of INO80 (Fig. 1c), which suggests regulation by a 
different mechanism. We prepared a number of nucleosome variants in 
which the histone tails were individually deleted (Fig. 4 and Extended 
Data Fig. 8). For these tailless nucleosome substrates, sliding rates 
were comparable in all variants tested. Because INO80 functions as a 
dimer", we also assessed the effects of the histone tails on cooperativity. 
For the H3 tail deletion, the Hill coefficient dropped considerably both 
for activity and binding (Fig. 4a), demonstrating a contribution of the 
H3 tail to INO80 dimer cooperativity that we localized to residues 
31-39 (Fig. 4b). The ATPase activity and affinity of INO80 for tailless 
and cognate nucleosomes was similar (Fig. 4c, d), consistent with its 
regulation being distinct from other remodellers that are regulated by 
H4 tails*. Individual mutations to mimic lysine acetylation (K36Q and 
K37Q) both showed a small but reproducible stimulation of sliding 
activity, but the K37Q mutation also showed the loss in cooperativity 
observed with the full H3 tail truncation (Fig. 4e and Extended Data 
Fig. 9). A double mutation showed a cooperative effect in sliding while 
retaining the loss in cooperativity. By contrast, a control substitution 
(K27Q) showed no effect on activity. These data support a role for H3 
tails in regulating cooperativity in INO80 sliding and identify K37 asa 
key component in this process. The location of one H3 tail adjacent to 
the motor domains supports this idea (Fig. 1c) but, rather than being 
adjacent to the C-terminal motor domain as seen for remodellers reg- 
ulated by H4 tails®**, the H3 tail instead sits next to the N-terminal 
motor domain of the INO80 subunit. The location of this H3 tail is 
normally between the DNA gyres, as one end exits the nucleosome 
wrap*”. However, the unwrapping of DNA from the nucleosome surface 
that we observe in our structure breaks these contacts at the DNA entry 
site causing the H3 tail at that site to undergo a conformational change 
in response. Evidently, this unwrapping is required to initiate sliding 
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Fig. 4 | INO80 is regulated by H3 tails. a, Initial nucleosome sliding rates 
of human nucleosomes lacking different histone tails (-N, N-terminal tail; -C, 
C-terminal tail; -NC, N- and C-terminal tails), using a fluorescence 
resonance energy transfer-based assay”. h refers to the Hill coefficient 

for cooperativity. b, Effect of increasing the extent of H3 tail truncation 

on nucleosome sliding. No effect is observed with 30 residues removed 
but a 39-residue truncation induces stimulation of sliding. H3(FL), full 
length; H3(L20), residues 1-20 removed; H3(P30), residues 1-30 removed; 
H3(H39), residues 1-39 removed. c, ATPase rates for H3 tail truncations. 
d, Loss of cooperativity for both sliding and binding of nucleosomes. 
0N100, nucleosome flanked by 0 and 100 base pair overhangs. ky/2 refers 
to the half-saturation point for nucleosome binding. e, Lysine to glutamine 
mutations in the H3 tail affect both the rate and cooperativity of sliding. 
n= 2 biologically independent experiments in all graphs. Error bars 
represent s.d. from the mean values. In d, e, * denotes h > 1.5 and 

** denotes h< 1.5. 


by INO80, although the details of this process require determining the 
structure of an INO80 dimer bound to a nucleosome. 

Our work reveals that INO80 adopts a unique mode of interaction 
with nucleosomes that permits—or possibly requires—regulation 
by a mechanism that also differs from other systems. However, fur- 
ther work is required to determine details of these interactions and 
how these relate to the requirement of INO80 dimers for sliding 
activity. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Preparation of nucleosomes. For electron microscopy sample preparation, a 
52N25 nucleosome was used (N refers to the 147-bp nucleosome core). Although 
we used the Widom-601 positioning sequence*® as the basis for this core, we 
introduced a point mutation within the sequence to remove a Hinfl restriction 
site (GATTC to GATTG) to assist with sample preparation. The nucleosome 
was then prepared via a previously described ligation method". Tailless histones 
H2A-AN (A21-K130), H2A-AC (S1-L116), H2A-ANC (A21-L116), H2B-AN 
(K28-K125), H3-AN/H3(H39) (H39-A135), H3(P30) (P30-A135), H3(L20) 
(L20-A135), H4-AN (N25-G102), additional mutations in H3 (H3(K27Q), 
H3(K36Q), H3(K37Q) and H3(K36Q/K37Q)) and an H4(N25C) mutation for 
labelling were introduced by standard mutagenesis methods. Tailless-H3 and 
full-length nucleosomes were labelled on H4(N25C). Human H2A, H2B, H3.1 
and H4 were co-expressed in Escherichia coli, lysed in buffer A (20mM Tris pH 
7.5,400 mM NaCl, 0.1 mM EDTA, 1 mM TCEP) and purified as soluble octamers 
on HiTrap Heparin HP in buffer A and eluted with a salt gradient, followed by 
Superdex $200 in buffer B (20 mM Tris pH 7.5, 2M NaCl, 0.1mM EDTA, 1mM 
TCEP. Following labelling with Alexa Fluor 555 or 647 C)-maleimide, the octamer 
was re-purified by Superdex $200 in buffer B. 

Preparation of INO80-nucleosome-ADPeBeF; complexes. INO80 complex 
was prepared as previously described!°. Nucleosomes were prepared as described 
above. INO80-nucleosome-ADPeBeF; complexes were prepared at a final con- 
centration of 350nM INO80, 175nM nucleosome, 3mM ADP, 3mM BeCh, 15mM 
NaF and 5mM MgCh. INO80, nucleosomes, ADP and MgCl were prepared at 
10x concentration in EM buffer (25mM HEPES pH 8.0, 50mM NaCl, 1mM 
TCEP). BeCl and NaF were prepared at 10x concentration in water. The compo- 
nents were then mixed in the following order. First, INO80 and nucleosomes were 
mixed together with the volume of EM buffer needed to obtain the final concen- 
trations and incubated at 37°C for 15 min. This was followed by the addition of 
ADP and MgCl, and a further 15 min incubation at 37°C. Lastly, NaF and BeCl, 
were added simultaneously. 

Electron microscopy grid preparation. Grids for cryo-electron microscopy were 
prepared by depositing 3.51] sample onto Quantifoil R2/2 copper grids. Samples 
were blotted before being flash-frozen in liquid ethane at liquid nitrogen temper- 
ature with a FEI Vitrobot Mark IV (waiting time 30s, blotting time 0.5s) at 4°C 
and 100% humidity. 

Data collection. A set of 5,479 movies was collected at eBIC (Diamond Light 
Source) on a Titan Krios microscope operated at 300-kV acceleration voltage. 
Images were recorded on a Falcon 3EC direct electron detector operating in 
linear mode at a magnification of 129,000 for a final pixel size of 1.09 A/pixel with 
defocus range from —2.0 to —4.0,1m. The total dose was 80 e /A? fractionated 
over 39 frames. 

Image processing. Individual movie frames were aligned using MotionCor2””. 
CTF parameters were estimated using Gctf"”. Particle picking was performed in 
Gautomatch using class averages obtained from a small dataset of the same sample 
previously collected in-house. Subsequent image processing was carried out in 
RELION 2.1.B1*! and cryoSPARC 0.5.6". Global and local resolution estimates 
were calculated in RELION using the gold-standard Fourier shell correlation 
(FSC =0.143) criterion’. A total of 1,160,399 particles was extracted into boxes 
of 270 x 270 pixels. After 2D classification in cryoSPARC to remove false positives 
and noisy particles, a set of 775,804 particles was selected to perform downstream 
image processing, which is summarized in route A in Extended Data Fig. 1. In 
brief, nucleosome-bound particles were selected by a combination of 2D and 3D 
classifications in cryoSPARC and RELION. A final set of 26,416 homogeneous 
nucleosome-bound particles was selected to perform a final 3D refinement in 
RELION. The final model was refined to an overall resolution of 4.8 A. FSC cal- 
culation was calculated after applying a mask generated by binarizing the map at 
a threshold of 0.012, extending the resulting mask by 6 pixels and adding a soft 
edge of 7 pixels. Statistics regarding the final model are presented in Extended Data 
Fig. 2 and Extended Data Table 1. 

A 3.8 A map was generated with 91,607 particles selected by 3D classification 
in RELION with a mask that excluded the nucleosome (route B in Extended Data 
Fig. 1). This map was used to aid model building. 

Model building and refinement. Deposited coordinates for RUVBL1-RUVBL2 
for the apo INO80 structure (RCSB Protein Data Bank (PDB) code: 5OAF) were 
docked into the nucleosome-bound map. These were then adjusted and manually 
rebuilt in COOT“ with the aid of the 3.8 A map. A homology model for ARP5 was 
generated by submitting the sequence to I- TASSER™, using a series of actin-fold 
proteins as templates. Well-resolved secondary structure was built according to the 
density in the 4.8 A INO80-nucleosome map. After adjustments the model was 
trimmed of all side chains. The sequence forlES2 was submitted to the PHYRE* 


server, which yielded multiple results for the C-terminal zinc-binding domain. 
A published structure of the zf-HIT domain of TRIP3 (PDB code: 2YQQ) was used 
as a starting model, and the coordinates were then manually extended towards 
the N terminus in COOT. A homology model for the INO80 motor domains was 
generated by threading the sequence into the structure of the Chd1 motor domain 
(PDB code: 509G) with SWISS-MODEL”. Side chains were removed and the 
domains were rigid-body fit into the map, followed by a round of jellybody refine- 
ment in REFMAC*. The INO80 insert domain was manually built in COOT and 
connected to the INO80 motor domains using the 3.8 A map. Coordinates for a 
human nucleosome core particle (PDB code: 5AV9) were fit into the density cor- 
responding to the nucleosome. Keeping the position of the histone octamer fixed, 
a model for the nucleosome was built in COOT by combining the coordinates of 
the human histone octamer and a Widom 601 DNA wrap (PDB code: 3LZ0). The 
region of DNA bound to the motor domains was extended using linear B-form 
DNA, following the path of DNA through Chd1 (PDB code: 509G) where possible. 
Histones H2A and H2B with their complexed DNA, as well as the N-terminal helix 
of H3, were moved according to clear changes in the density from the canonical 
position. After completing model building the coordinates were subject to 
real-space refinement in Phenix”. 

Purification of actin and actin-related proteins. Human actin and actin-related 
proteins (ARP5 and ARP8) were expressed in Hi5 insect cells with an N-terminal 
octahistidine and C-terminal double-Strep tag. All proteins were purified to near 
homogeneity using sequential affinity chromatography steps (HisTrap HP followed 
by StrepTactin HP (GE Healthcare)). This was followed by buffer exchange into a 
storage buffer containing 50 mM Tris-HCl, 150mM NaCl, 1mM TCEP and 10% 
glycerol using a spin concentrator. The concentrated sample was then flash-frozen 
in liquid nitrogen in small aliquots until further use. ARP5-IES6 was prepared as 
previously described!°. 

Actin and actin-related protein pulldown assay. Purified human actin or 
actin-related proteins (bait) and recombinant human H2A-H2B dimers (prey) 
were prepared at concentrations of 20 and 401M, respectively, in pulldown buffer 
(25mM Tris-HCl, 250 mM NaCl, 1 mM TCEP, 0.05% NP40). For each pulldown 
condition, these 2 x stocks were mixed in equal volumes and placed on a roller at 
room temperature for 30 min to equilibrate. In preparation for the pulldown, 50,11 
Strep-Tactin Magnetic Beads slurry (Qiagen) was washed with pulldown buffer on 
a magnetized support stand. After incubation, the protein mixture was added to the 
washed magnetic beads and incubated for a further 30 min at room temperature. 
The resin was then washed extensively with pulldown buffer (at least ten 1-ml 
washes) to remove any unbound products before adding 5011 SDS-containing 
loading dye and boiling the sample. The bound products (that is, those eluted from 
the resin following addition of loading dye) were then resolved by SDS-PAGE. 
ARP5 and ARP5-IES6 electrophoretic-mobility shift assay with nucleosomes. 
Purified ARP5 and ARP5-IES6 were incubated for 30 min at room temperature 
with 2\1M human 167 nucleosomes in buffer containing 25 mM Tris-HCl, 100mM 
NaCl and 1mM DTT. Final concentrations of ARP5 and ARP5-IES6 were as indi- 
cated in Extended Data Fig. 5. Equilibrated samples were then resolved by native 
PAGE on 6% acrylamide gels prepared and run in 0.5x TBE (Tris-borate-EDTA) 
buffer. 

Microscale thermophoresis with ARP5-Ies6 and various substrates. Microscale 
thermophoresis (MST) experiments were carried out similarly to those previously 
described", for the interaction of the INO80 core complex and nucleosomes. In 
brief, ARP5-IES6 was assayed for interaction with ON100 nucleosomes, DNA 
(100 bp) and H2A-H2B histone dimers. ARP5-IES6 was incubated at the appro- 
priate concentrations with 40 nM fluorescently labelled substrate for 30 min at 
room temperature in buffer containing 25 mM HEPES pH 8.0, 50 mM NaCl, 1mM 
TCEP, 10% glycerol, 0.1 mg/ml BSA and 0.01% Tween-20 Reactions were loaded 
into Premium Coated Capillaries (Nanotemper) and analysed using a Monolith 
NT.115 (Nanotemper). Thermophoresis data were extracted from the companion 
software and analysed in Prism 6 (Graphpad) graphing software with a ‘One 
site - specific binding with Hill slope’ model. Nucleosomes were labelled on 
H4(N25C) as previously described”. 

Nucleosome sliding assays. Increasing concentrations of INO80 were incubated 
with 6 or 18 pmol end-positioned nucleosomes with 100 bp flanking DNA for 
15 min at 37°C in a 5411 volume in buffer containing 25 mM HEPES pH 8.0, 
50mM NaCl and 1 mM TCEP. Following incubation, 45,1] of these reaction mixes 
were transferred into a 384-well microtitre plate. Reactions were initiated by 
injection of 5,1 ATP and MgCl, to a final concentration of 1 and 2mM, respectively. 
Initial rate comparisons between full length and tailless nucleosomes were made by 
monitoring a change in FRET between Alexa Fluor 647 (Thermo Fisher Scientific) 
on the short-end of the DNA wrap, and Alexa Fluor 555 C2-maleimide (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific) on N25 of H4 (via an H4(N25C) mutation). Nucleosomes for 
the comparison of H3-acetylation mimics against wild-type H3-containing nucle- 
osomes were labelled on H3(R2C) instead of H4(N25C). Initial rates for each 
concentration of INO80 were plotted and analysed in GraphPad Prism 6.0 f with an 
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‘allosteric sigmoidal’ model; Hill coefficients were determined manually through 
a log-conversion of the data. 

Nucleosome stability assays. Salt-stability assays were carried out on centrally 
positioned nucleosomes with Cy5 and Cy3 fluorescent labels on opposite ends 
of flanking DNA. Stocks of nucleosomes with wild-type or mutant histones were 
mixed with increasing concentrations of KC] and aliquoted into a 384-well micro- 
titre plate. The intensity of the Cy3 donor label was then measured across different 
KCl concentrations, with higher intensity corresponding to decreased quenching 
and therefore unwrapping of the DNA tails from the nucleosome core. 
Reporting Summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. Data have been deposited in worldwide Protein Data Bank 
(wwPDB); in the Electron Microscopy Data Bank with accession code EMDB 
3954 for the INO80 core-nucleosome complex map, and in the RCSB Protein Data 
Bank with accession code 6ETX for protein coordinates. All other data are available 
from the corresponding authors upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Analysis of INO80-nucleosome complex sample. _ (eft) or histones (right). 7 =3 independent experimental measurements. 
a, MST experiment of INO80 with nucleosome flanked by 60 and 12 c, DNA sequence of the 50N25 nucleosome used for the structure 
base pair overhangs (60N12) (£3mM ADPeBeF;). Raw data (top) were determination. The Widom sequence (yellow) is flanked by 50 base pairs 
processed to analyse binding and cooperativity (bottom). Data points on one side and 25 base pairs on the other. A three-base single strand 
represent mean values with s.d.; n =3 experimentally independent overhang that remained from the restriction cleavage site is depicted in 
replicates. b, Gel of electron microscopy sample (INO80 + nucleosome). lowercase. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


Two loadings are shown to enable assessment of INO80 stoichiometry 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Cryo-electron microscopy data processing of obtained with RELION from 775,804 particles. c, Image processing 
INO80-nucleosome complex. a, A typical micrograph out of the 5,479 scheme. Data were processed by two parallel pathways to obtain maps for 
micrographs generated. b, Representative 2D classes (from 100 generated) — model building. 
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of the INO80-nucleosome complex (4.8 A) (left) and cut away (right). of these particles. e, Corrected FSC curves of the reconstructions. 
b, Angular distribution of these particles. c, Local resolution map of the 
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RUVBL1-RUVBL2 


Extended Data Fig. 4 | Assessment of various structural features in the 
INO80-nucleosome complex. a, Overall fold of the INO80-I and motor 
domains. b, Locations of the INO80-I, motor domains and IES2 regions 
relative to the RUVBL1-RUVBL2 hexamer. c, Sequence alignment of 

the C-terminal regions of human and yeast IES2. The built part of the 
human IJES2 structure is indicated by a yellow bar. Asterisks indicate 
lysine residues in yeast Ies2 that crosslink to Ino80-HN (red) or Ino80-HC 
(blue). d, Representative density from two regions of the INO80. Insert: 


top, Density in the deposited 4.8 A INO80-nucleosome map; bottom, 
improvement in density in the 3.8 A map, which facilitated model building. 
e, Coordinates of IES2 showing formation of 8-sheet secondary structure 
with RUVBL]I (chain E) and RUVBL2 (chain D) within the 3.8 A map. 

f, Left, fit of ARPS into 4.8A map (left). Centre, DNA and motor domains 
fit into the 4.8 A map (centre). Right, perpendicular view of centre panel 
that shows the DNA crossing the motor domains. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Comparisons of INO80-nucleosome 
interactions with those of Chd1 and Snf2. Images are viewed from the 
top of nucleosome, showing that all the motor domains are located on one 
side and that ARP5-IES6 (green) contacts the other side of the DNA wrap. 
Chd1 induces an unwrapping of the DNA at the SHL —7 position owing in 
a large part to interactions with the accessory SANT and SLIDE domains. 


Despite this unwrapping, the histone core remains largely unaltered. 
Although the Snf2-nucleosome structure does not induce unwrapping 
of DNA, it is only a fragment of the motor subunit and also lacks other 
accessory subunits of the SWI-SNF complex and so probably presents 
an incomplete picture of interactions or DNA distortions within the 
nucleosome in the complex. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Interaction of human actin, ARP5 and ARP8 
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of nucleosome-binding activity by ARP5 at in vivo relevant concentrations 


with human H2A-H2B dimers assessed by in vitro pulldown. a, Actin 
and actin-related proteins were all expressed with a C-terminal double- 
Strep tag and used as bait to capture untagged H2A-H2B dimers. The 
result supports the position of ARP5 in the reported structure. Assay 
products were visualized by SDS-PAGE and Coomassie staining. n= 1. 
b, A comparison of ARP5-IES6 and ARP5 nucleosome-binding activity 
assayed by electrophoretic mobility shift assay, which demonstrates a lack 


in the absence of IES6. Nucleosomes were labelled with Alexa Fluor 488. 
Reaction species were visualized by fluorescent scan. n= 1. c, ARP5-IES6 
and 0N100 nucleosome interaction measured by MST. d, ARP5-IES6 

and H2A-H2B interaction measured by MST. For gel source data, see 
Supplementary Fig. 1. n= 2 biologically independent experiments in all 
the graphs. Error bars represent s.d. from the mean values. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | INO80 SC1 is flexible in the INO80-nucleosome _ each) showing different orientations of SC1 relative to RUVBL1-RUVBL2. 
complex. a, Individual particles (selected out of 775,804 particles in total) c, Projections of the 3D reconstruction along the same angles of those in b, 
with RUVBL1-RUVBL2 oriented similarly, to show different orientations confirming the extra density as SC1. Scale bar, 100 A. 

of SC1 (dashed lines). b, Two-dimensional class averages (~30 particles 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | INO80 is regulated by H3 tails. a, Schematic of 
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Nucleosome = Vinax, arpase (AF * sec") = Aggpase 


F HST 2850.0 + 25.0 1.320.1 
“= Hoe 2231.0 + 174.0 1.2207 
Ha 2348.0 + 177.0 1.2204 
0 —e H3K870 2209.0 = 151.0 1.4+0.1 
0 500 1000 1500 H3K362, K372_ 2800.0 + 174.0 1.3+0.1 
[hINO80] (nM) | 
*Bold =h > 1.5, /talics =h < 1.5 
Cc 
Nucleosome 50% Unwrapped (mM) 
£ w HQT 753 + 100 
8 “B- H3K360, K37a_- 34 + 199 
Cc 
0 1000 2000 3000 
[KCI] (mM) 
Extended Data Fig. 9 | INO80 is regulated by H3 tails. a, ATPase have not altered the stability of nucleosomes. n= 2 biologically 
data and Hill coefficients for data shown in Fig. 4c. b, ATPase rates for independent experiments in all the panels. Error bars represent s.d. from 
mutations of the H3 tails. c, Nucleosomes carrying wild-type or mutated the mean values. 


H3 tails show similar salt stability, which indicates that the mutations 
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LETTER 


Extended Data Table 1 | Electron microscopy data collection, image processing and model refinement statistics 


INO80 nucleosome complex 
(EMDB-3954) 


(PDB 6ETX) 
Data collection and processing 
Magnification 129,000 
Voltage (kV) 300 
Electron exposure (e—/A’) 80 
Defocus range (tum) -2.0 to -4.0 
Pixel size (A) i 
Symmetry imposed Cl 
Initial particle images (no.) 775,804 
Final particle images (no.) 26,416 
Map resolution (A) 4.8 
FSC threshold 0.143 
Map resolution range (A) 4.0 to 8.0 
Refinement 
Initial model used (PDB code) 2YQQ, 3LZ0, SAVY, 509G, 
SOAF 
Model resolution (A) 4.8 
Map sharpening B factor (A’) -100 


Refinement (Phenix) 
Map correlation coefficient (whole unit cell) 0.88 


Map correlation coefficient (around atoms) 0.74 
Model composition 

Non-hydrogen atoms 38,759 

Protein residues 4,753 

Nucleic acid residues 300 

Ligands 4 
R.m.s. deviations 

Bond lengths (A) 0.002 

Bond angles (°) 0.447 
Validation 

MolProbity score 1.58 (93 percentile*(0A - 99A)) 

Clashscore 8.4 

Poor rotamers (%) 1.5 
Ramachandran plot 

Favored (%) 98.2 

Allowed (%) i s: 


Disallowed (%) 0.02 
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CAREERS 


SPACE PARITY Germany is launching its first 
female astronauts p.399 


CANADA Diversity efforts in academia are 
falling short p.399 


NATUREJOBS For the latest career 
listings and advice www.naturejobs.com 


COLUMN 
Use video to cut through jargon 


Films can take science to a crucial but often-overlooked audience, says Adrian A. Smith. 


r Three years ago, I realized that I had never 
given my mum a clear explanation of 
what I do as a research scientist. I knew 

needed to change that. 

I was considering how I communicated my 
science to non-scientists, and began to see 
my mother as a part of an audience I hadn't 
fully reached. She knew the generalities of my 
work — that I study ants’ behaviour and had 
published many peer-reviewed papers about 
it — but shed never read any of those studies. 
And, given that I'd never walked her through 
the specifics of any of them, none was truly 
accessible to her. 

I decided that I could solve that problem — 
for my mum, and for the many other people 
who dont read primary scientific literature, 
perhaps because of a paywall or because of the 
unfamiliar technical format and language. I 


wanted her and others to be able to learn about 
my research. 

When all this occurred to me, it was 
November 2015 and I had just started my 
first faculty position, at the North Carolina 
Museum of Natural Sciences (NCMNS) in 
Raleigh, where I head a research lab. My 
mother, Cindy, was coming to visit for the US 
Thanksgiving holiday. So, the day after the 
holiday, I asked her to come to work with me. I 
had decided to conduct a long-overdue experi- 
ment in science communication: it was time to 
sit down and talk to Mum about the specifics 
of my research. 

We went to the museums studio. There, I 
would film our unscripted chat for a video to 
accompany my institution's press release about 
an upcoming paper of mine (A. A. Smith et al. 
J. Exp. Biol. 219, 419-430; 2016). With a few 


visual aids — including pictures of the ants 
that I study and diagrams of the chemicals 
that they use to communicate with each other 
— and with three cameras pointing at us, I 
started explaining my results on fertility and 
sexual dimorphism in cuticular hydrocarbon 
profiles of three species of trap-jaw ant (Odon- 
tomachus). Or, in less-jargonized language, 
how ants use a unique chemical language to 
communicate about sex and fertility. 

For 40 minutes, the cameras rolled and I 
stumbled through descriptions of my latest 
findings, as my mother gave me live feedback 
on what she did and didn't understand. I asked 
whether she remembered what kinds of chemi- 
cals I studied, and handed her a diagram. She 
grimaced. She had heard me talk about cutic- 
ular hydrocarbons, but for her to understand 
their importance, I needed to show her that > 
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> they were chemicals, and explain how ants 
used them to communicate with each other. 

After our video session, I spent a week 
editing what wed filmed into a four-minute 
video summary of the paper. The press release 
describes the research in the standard way — 
in third person, with meas the lead researcher 
quoted in the middle. However, 
embedded in the document is the 
video, which intersperses our dia- 
logue with stills of the ant images 
and diagrams that I used. 

I think that the clip captures 
both my research anda slice of my 
relationship with my mum that 
in turn helps to make the science 
more engaging and relatable: even 
as I’m trying to present her witha 
summary of my work, she’s cheekily 
interjecting one-liners about how 
worker ants and queens are just like 
sons and mothers. To understand 
the ‘what’ and ‘why’ of my research, 
one could read the press release 
— or, just watch our video. 

The video ends with me asking 
my mother why she thinks that my 
research is important, after hear- 
ing about the study. “It’s part of 
our world,” she says. “We need to 
understand what it does. How we 
can get along with it better” At that point, I felt 
confident that my mum and I were on the same 
page in terms of why I was doing this work. 

Today, when I ask my mum what she says 
when her friends ask about what I do for work, 
she has a succinct answer. “I tell them you 
research ants,” she says. “Then I say that we 
made a video that explains the details and why 
you do what you do.” 


JARGON BE GONE 

This was the third video I'd made as a way of 
translating primary scientific research for a 
non-scientist audience. A year or so earlier, 
Id realized that most people would be lost in 
my papers’ technical jargon and formatting. I'd 
also noticed that when family members and 
friends sent me articles about new research, 
they weren't providing links to ajournal’s table 
of contents or PDFs of a manuscript — they 
were sending popular-media news stories 
about the work. 

I came to understand that if I wanted my 
science to find its way to the same sources that 
my family and friends were using, I would need 
to rethink my publication process. As a scientist 
with an interest in digital media, I had a direct 
path for getting first-person narratives about my 
work to a global mass-media audience. 

Today, most media outlets source their 
science news from institutional press releases 
announcing new discoveries. These write-ups 
often appear on news aggregators, such as the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science's ‘EurekAlert!’. Reporters cover science 
news by including in their stories perspectives 
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and quotes from their own sources, beyond 
the information in an institutional release. But 
some sites simply repost press releases along 
with stills and videos. This new, more-direct 
intersection between scientists, aggregators 
and science-news consumers is where I found 
my path to the public. 


Adrian Smith and his mother, Cindy, prepare for their live science chat. 


In the past three years, I have produced 
and posted ten videos tied to institutional 
press releases about scientific research papers 
originating from my or my colleagues’ labs. 
We want to use press releases as a way to make 
our research narratives directly accessible to a 
mass-media news audience — just as I made 
my paper accessible to my mum. 

Here's how it works: we include a URL in the 
press release that leads reporters to a related 
YouTube video. We post these press releases on 
EurekAlert! with an embargoed period of two 
or three days before 
publication. US and 


international news _Inow view 
outlets, including the impact of 
Wired's UK edition, ™YTesearch 

The Washington Post in terms of 

and der Standard, a how wellI can 
daily Austrian news- make my work 
paper, have picked up available to 

five of the ten press those outside my 


releases as the basis profession. 2 

for their own stories, 

and they have added our videos alongside 
their written coverage. Cumulative views on 
the YouTube videos picked up by those out- 
lets range from 5,000 to about 62,000, whereas 
views on videos associated with releases that 
did not get major news coverage range from 
1,000 to 3,900. 

When these videos were released, the num- 
ber of subscribers to my personal YouTube 
page was a mere smattering, about 200 or 300, 
compared with the number of views for each 
of my clips. Clearly, the much larger number of 


viewers compared to subscribers was a direct 
result of media interest in the press releases. 
And these view counts are a conservative 
measure of engagement: they include You- 
‘Tube views only, and not those, for example, 
from instances in which news outlets, such as 
the Washington Post or National Geographic 
News, requested the original video 
and posted it directly on their sites. 
Working with public-informa- 
tion officers to distribute media- 
rich press releases has given my 
colleagues and me the ability to 
present the value we see in our 
work to a science-curious public 
ourselves. We have been able to 
reach much larger audiences than 
we could have by simply publish- 
ing in journals. The engagement 
numbers are persuasive, even 
when these papers are published 
through open access. One of the 
papers we promoted was published 
in PLoS ONE, where page-view 
numbers are public (E J. Larabee 
and A. V. Suarez PLoS ONE 10, 
e0124871; 2015). Since the paper's 
release in May 2015, it has accumu- 
lated around 12,200 page views — 
but the video about the paper has 
received more than 62,300 views. 
First-person accounts of science were not 
a part of my life when I was younger. I ama 
first-generation university graduate with no 
immediate or extended family members who 
are involved in scientific careers. As a child, I'd 
never known a working scientist. When I was 
filming that video with my mum, I realized 
that I was presenting myself as a professional 
scientist to a family member who also had never 
had a personal connection to science before me. 
Making videos and using press releases to dis- 
tribute them has helped me to introduce myself 
and my colleagues to the world as scientists. I 
now view the impact of my research not just in 
relation to the metrics around my journal arti- 
cles, but also in terms of how well I can make my 
work available to those outside my profession. 
Online science videos and the press-release 
distribution system allow for direct access by 
and dialogue between researchers and sci- 
ence-news consumers. Adding first-person 
narratives and reshaping science-news infor- 
mation is not impossible for scientists who are 
willing to communicate their research actively. 
By making this content about our science read- 
ily available to any viewer, we can reach people 
who are interested in science but can't read 
original manuscripts in a journal for whatever 
reason. 
If you don't believe me, just ask my mum. = 


Adrian A. Smith is head of the Evolutionary 
Biology & Behaviour Research Lab at the 
North Carolina Museum of Natural Sciences 
and a research assistant professor in biology at 
North Carolina State University in Raleigh. 
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ADRIAN SMITH 


MARKUS GLOGER/DIE ASTRONAUTIN 


TURNING POINT 


Space pioneer 


Insa Thiele-Eich, a meteorologist and 
scientific coordinator at the Meteorological 
Institute of the University of Bonn, is one of 
two women training for the opportunity to 
become Germany’ first female astronaut. 


How did you get involved in the astronaut 
training programme? 

I applied for Die Astronautin, a private 
initiative that is independent of the European 
Space Agency (ESA). It is aiming to put the 
first German woman into space, and is eager 
to highlight female role models in science for 
young girls. It got a lot of publicity in March 
2016 when only women were invited to apply. 
More than 400 candidates sent in CVs, aca- 
demic grades, reference letters and short 
videos describing their goals. 


How were the candidates narrowed down? 

Through an interview, an extensive 
questionnaire about lifestyle, exercise 
habits and medical history, and medical, 
psychological and other tests. Nicola 
Baumann, a mechanical engineer and fighter 
pilot, and I were selected in April 2017 to 
start astronaut training. Nicola has since left 
the competition and astrophysicist Suzanna 
Randall has been chosen as her replacement. 


How did it feel to be chosen? 

It's hard to describe. After such a long, intense 
time together, we were all very close. Hon- 
estly, it took me a couple of days to be able to 
smile about it. 


What does your training involve? 

In August, we started to practice putting on 
space suits and drinking water in a zero- 
gravity environment, as part of aircraft flights 
that simulate weightlessness at Roscosmos, 
the Russian space agency. It’s like taking a 
ride in a centrifuge. I’m also obtaining my 
pilot’s licence and learning how to scuba dive. 


When do you expect to go to space? 

We'll find out a year before the actual flight. 
The mission is currently scheduled for 2020, 
which, in the field of space flight, could mean 
anything from 2020 to 2024. Successful 
launches of crewed craft by SpaceX and Boe- 
ing are crucial for the private sector and will 
give us options for flying to the International 
Space Station. The companies’ launches have 
been moved to 2019, which has pushed back 
our potential launches. Until then, Suzanna 
and I train part-time. I’m notina rush. I like 
my job, coordinating research among 90 sci- 
entists at an interdisciplinary research centre. 
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Has training altered your research interests? 

Ihave put more focus on remote sensing, 
which is the use of images collected from 
satellites or high-flying aircraft. I hope to 
determine how remote-sensing data could 
benefit public-health studies on the ground. 


What were your initial career goals? 

As the daughter of an astronaut in Houston, 
Texas, I always knew that I wanted to be 
a scientist, and I was interested in the 
interdisciplinary research being done on 
the space station. I studied meteorology at 
the University of Bonn, but in Germany, 
there are almost no tenured positions any 
more. I was on contracts that had to be 
renewed regularly so I always wanted an 
alternative to deal with the insecurity. Being 
an astronaut was my plan B. 


Why wasn’t going to space your plan A? 

There werent many opportunities through 
which to become an astronaut — especially 
when no German woman had ever been one. 
I couldn't apply to NASA because I’m not a 
US citizen. And the last ESA application cam- 
paign was in 2008, and there are no plans for 
another for at least three or four years. 


Has Die Astronautin invigorated your efforts 
to attract women to science? 

Yes. I did a TEDx talk on a favourite topic of 
mine — how to get women into space. When 
I was selected last April, I had a rude awak- 
ening. In my daily job, I don’t really perceive 
gender differences or pay much attention to 
the fact I’m female. But I received many sexist 
remarks from the public and some interview- 
ers. A lot of work must be done for society 
to be more open and treat women equally. m 


INTERVIEW BY VIRGINIA GEWIN 


This interview has been edited for clarity and length. 


WORKFORCE 
Canadian diversity 


The Canadian academic workforce is 
not as diverse as the nation’s general 
labour force, according to a report by 
the Canadian Association of University 
Teachers in Ottawa, which represents 
about 70,000 academic professionals. 
The report, called Underrepresented and 
Underpaid (see go.nature.com/2jay1d2), 
finds that 1.4% of university professors 
identify as Aboriginal, compared with 
3.8% of the nation’s labour force. Black 
people make up 2% of university teachers 
but 3.1% of the nation’s workforce. And 
although 48.5% of all assistant professors 
are women, just 27% of full professors 
are, the report found. Women are also 
underrepresented in science, technology, 
maths and engineering across Canadian 
institutions, the report said. They 
comprise 24.8% of all full-time faculty 
members in physical and life sciences 
and technologies; 27.6% in agriculture, 
natural resources and conservation; 

and 20.6% in maths, computer 
technology and information sciences. 
Female full-time faculty members 

earn an average of Can$123,225 
(US$97,700) — 90% of their male 
counterparts’ pay. 


POSTDOCS 
Grant success 


Postdoctoral researchers in biomedical 
fields who win a particular grant from the 
US National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
are more likely to receive subsequent 
grants from the NIH than are other 
applicants, a study finds. Published 
online by the US National Bureau of 
Economic Research, The Impact of 
Postdoctoral Fellowships on a Future 
Independent Career in Federally Funded 
Biomedical Research reviewed NIH grant 
records for individuals who applied 

for the Ruth L. Kirschstein National 
Research Service Award ‘F32’ Individual 
Postdoctoral Fellowship between 1996 
and 2008. Lead author Misty Heggeness 
and her co-authors then examined those 
researchers’ NIH application and funding 
patterns up to 2015. Overall, 18.3% of 
F32 applicants went on to receive NIH 
research awards, with 13.3% winning 

an NIH ‘ROV’ project grant, which 
supports independent research. Those 
who received an F32 award were one- 
half to two-thirds more likely to receive 
subsequent NIH research awards. They 
were also less likely to be black or Asian, 
or to be older than 37. The success rate 
for F32 applicants was 24.9% in 2017, 
according to NIH data. 
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Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


WASTELAND OF SAND AND ICE 


BY TOMAS MCMAHON 
Autonomy is a beautiful thing. 


06:00: The time of rising. Not the best time 
to learn of an asteroid hurtling past Uranus 
at more than 40 million metres per second. 


06:30: The time of bathing. AbyssRho’s com- 
puter monitors were awash with triangula- 
tion data and extrapolated vectors. 
The results were in, the likelihood of 
terrestrial impact looking shockingly 
like the percentage of bacteria a good 
hand soap claimed to kill. 


07:00: The time of breaking fast, the 
time to break old rivalries. One of the 
benefits of the Deep Space Identifica- 
tion Network being a multinational 
project was that NASA and Roscos- 
mos received exactly the same data. 
An agreement was made and the 
asteroid named: 2037 KD. 


The Post-War Asian Union wires the 
money and takes a step back from whatever 
AbyssRho does with it. Far simpler for both 
parties that way. 


08:30: The time for toiling, preparing for 
the inevitable. Missile codes were requested, 
authorized thrice and ultimately given. 
PerUN, GUATAUVA, Lei Gong, turned 
away from their endless showdown amid 
their ruined brethren to gaze up into space. 
The plan was simple: if KD was to reach to 
Earth, it would have to dance through hell. 

On any other day, three major super- 
powers relinquishing possession of their 
military satellites’ kinetic warheads would 
have been seen as a sign of imminent world 
peace. That day, however, was not like any 
other. 

Meanwhile, near the Bay of Bengal, unno- 
ticed, a hurricane began to build. 


14:00: The time to return to work. It was 
around Saturn that KD had been imaged, dis- 
tant and low-resolution, initially appearing 
almost as an anticlimax. The asteroid wielded 
no scythe nor rode an ashen horse, however, 
upon closer inspection, its true deadliness 
soon became apparent. A smaller package 
simply meant a smaller mass and, in turn, a 
smaller likelihood of interception. 


17:30: The time KD passed Jupiter. About 
the time the button was pressed. By the 
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Rapid response. 


number of warheads up in the air, anyone 
could have thought that a nuclear apocalypse 
had somehow snuck up on them. 

Their city of smoke pillars rapidly dissi- 
pated by the winds of the encroaching storm, 
many missiles wouldn't make it past the vast 
swathes of debris in Earth’s orbit. Those that 
did would bear all of humanity’s hopes of 
preservation. It was just a good thing they 
were machine and not mortal. 


GUATAUVA automatically receiving data 
from the Deep Space Identification Network, 
no input required, certainly saves NASA 
plenty of precious time. Far simpler for both 
parties that way. 


22:55: An insignificant time. 2037 KD’s sud- 
den deceleration came as a surprise. Dodged 
by the bullet is an uncommon phrase for 
obvious reasons, but here it was most appro- 
priate. How else would one describe a body 
decelerating from one-sixth the speed of 
light to one-forty-millionth? 


23:00: The time of rest. The Torino level 
slashed, just like most of AbyssRho’s fund- 
ing. The price to pay for wasting the Union’ 
warheads. 

Adrift within the spacecraft graveyard of 
Earth’s orbit, its solar-sail finally fully col- 
lapsed, KD 2037 gazed down towards the 
blanketed planet beneath. 


00:00: The time of sleeping soundly. Dashed 
upon the Himalayas, the storm smothered 
all of central Asia in an anarchic mael- 
strom. Above the chaos, KD fragmented, 
two, smaller objects splitting off. Within the 
opaque clouds, they fell gracefully, explo- 
sively stabilized with fire and wind-torn par- 
achute. Like marionettes on unseen strings, 
the two were dragged off course, plummet- 
ing into sand and ice. 


The Deep Space Identification Network 
reports potential asteroid threats and 
justifies PerUN’s possession of kinetic 
warheads, in turn making it technically 
not a military satellite. Far simpler for both 
parties that way. 


In the predawn hours of the following morn- 
ing, the hurricane had torn itself apart. After 
KD flew into a debris cloud and did not exit 
on the other side, it was assumed that 
it had suffered a similar fate. 

As the last wisps of the ultimately 
short-lived storm spiralled beneath, a 
surveillance satellite, one of the last few 
left in operation, imaged an abnormal- 
ity in the Siberian permafrost. Shallow 
but nevertheless noticeable, a crater, 
far north of Lake Cheko, thin tracks 
leading off to the southwest and, at 
their end, 2037 KD-01. 


03:00: The time for toiling had come 
early. When the recovery teams at last 
cleared the snow aside, approximately 
half the fragment’s mass was found at 
the site of its initial impact, what crawled out 
having only recently stilled, hull shattered and 
frozen. 

Less than two hours later, at the bottom 
of a furrow dug into the leading edge of a 
sand dune, the second fallen object finally 
revealed its metallic self. In comparison with 
its twin, 2037 KD-02 had enjoyeda soft land- 
ing, the Gobi Desert acting to cushion its fall, 
allowing it to remain in operation for several 
hours — at least until the dune swallowed 
the second of the two rovers. 


Autonomy truly is a beautiful thing. 


06:00: The time of rising, tension, suspi- 
cions and, most ofall, a search for any sort of 
explanation. Disassembly and reassembly on 
behalf of the Union and Russia, those actu- 
ally in possession ofa fragment, while NASA, 
through gritted teeth, was already planning a 
mission to salvage what it could of the orbit- 
ing body. As for missions themselves, the 
probes’ had certainly ended in failure. The 
planet was clearly a wasteland of sand and ice, 
covered by an atmosphere of opaque gases 
and extreme winds, 2037 KD transmitting 
back as follows: No life on Earth. m 


Tomas McMahon is an A-level student in 
England. Until located, it can be presumed 
he is both sketching and out cycling in the 
Surrey hills at the same time. 
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